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SCENES  FROM  THE   SHOW 


THE  BLUE  DOMINO. 

*  You  don't  know  me  ?' 

Hugh  Folkard  turned  and  looked  hard  at  the 
lady  who  had  whispered  these  words  in  his  ear  as 
he  stood  leaning  against  a  pillar  watching  the  crowd 
of  masqueraders  who  were  comporting  themselves 
as  merrily  as  an  English  crowd  could  possibly  do 
under  the  circumstances.  The  genius  of  fancy 
dress  does  not  attain  its  height  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  The  moment  you  dress  an  Englishman 
in  anything  which  he  is  not  accustomed  to  wear 
he  feels  awkward.  Mask  him,  in  addition,  and  he 
cannot  shake  off  the  impression  that  he  is  making 
an  exhibition  of  himself. 

Hugh  Folkard  was  in  the  scene,  but  not  of  it. 
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He  had  come  to  Covent  Garden,  as  hundreds  of 
other  clubmen  had  come,  simply  to  pass  an 
evening  and  '  see  the  fun.'  He  was  in  ordinary 
evening  dress,  and  had  just  begun  to  feel  rather 
bored,  when  his  languid  interest  in  the  proceedings 
was  quickened  by  the  challenge  of  the  fair  un- 
known. 

He  did  not  recognise  the  voice,  bat  he  fancied 
that  the  owner  of  it  was  endeavouring  to  disguise 
it. 

A  prolonged  scrutiny  failed  to  reveal  any  feature 
which  would  serve  as  a  clue  to  identity.  The  lady 
was  dressed  in  a  blue  domino,  and  the  face  was 
concealed  by  a  white  satin  'loup,'  the  lace  of  which 
fell  rather  lower  than  usual  and  concealed  every- 
thing but  the  chin. 

'  No — I — er — I  really  don't,'  said  Folkard. 

'  And  you  can't  guess  ?' 

'  No — I — I  can't  guess  ;  won't  you  tell  me  ?' 

'  No,  that  would  spoil  the  fun,'  said  the  lady  in 
the  blue  domino,  '  but  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are.' 

'  That  should  be  easy  if  you  know  me.  I  am  not 
masked.' 

'  Your  face  is  not ;  but  your  heart  is.' 

'  Really — I — er — didn't  know  that  was  possible. 
I  should  have  thought  that  sort  of  thing  over  one's 
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heart  would  have  caused  rather  an  uncomfortable 
feeling.' 

'  Perhaps  it  does.' 

A  shade  passed  over  Hugh  Folkard's  face.  There 
was  something  in  the  intonation  with  which  these 
words  were  spoken  which  made  him  uneasy.  He 
fancied  that  perhaps  with  a  few  more  questions  he 
might  be  able  to  get  a  clue  to  the  mystery. 

'Well,'  he  said,  'as  you  say  that  you  know  so 
much  about  me  and  my  heart,  perhaps  you  won't 
mind  proving  that  your  knowledge  is  not  assumed.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  replied  the  Blue  Domino,  '  but  I 
must  whisper  ;  you  wouldn't  like  everyone  to  know 
as  much  as  I  do.' 

Hugh  Folkard  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  I  don't  think  it  would  matter,'  he  said.  '  Come, 
I  have  the  bump  of  curiosity  very  largely  developed, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  hear  something  about  myself, 
especially  as  I  fancy  it  is  something  I  never  knew 
before.  If  you  really  know  me,  a  very  few  words 
will  prove  it.  Give  me  a  sign  by  which  I  may 
recognise  myself.' 

The  Blue  Domino,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through 
her  mask,  looked  quickly  round  to  see  that  no  one 
was  very  close  to  them — then,  bringing  her  face 
close  to  Hugh  Folkard's,  she  whispered  : 
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'  We  haven't  met  for  five  years  ;  the  last  time  you 
saw  me  was  on  your  wedding-day.  I  think  you 
know  me  now  ;  if  you  don't  I'll  tell  you  something 
else  that  may  help  you  to  fix  me  in  your  mind. 
Your  wife  died  a  year  ago.  Two  days  before  she 
died  she  managed  to  write  a  few  words  and  put 
them  in  an  envelope,  and  she  got  the  nurse  to  post 
them.  Your  wife's  last  letter,  a  letter  posted 
unknown  to  you,  was  addressed  to  me.  I  have  it 
still,  but  I  have  never  let  anyone  know  its  contents 
because,  Frank  Marden,  I  love  you  still.' 

Hugh  Folkard  listened  in  blank  astonishment. 
When  the  lady  had  finished,  it  was  a  moment  or 
two  before  he  could  find  words  to  reply - 

'  I  assure  you,'  he  said,  '  you  have  made  a 
mistake — I ' 

'It  won't  do,  Frank,'  said  the  unknown.  'I 
know  you.'  Then  she  bowed  her  head  with  mock 
solemnity,  and,  moving  rapidly  away,  was  soon  lost 
in  the  crowd. 

Hugh  Folkard  stood  dumfounded  for  a  moment, 
then  he  laughed  aloud  so  heartily  that  people 
standing  near  him  stared  at  him. 

'By  Jove!'  he  said  to  himself,  'I  never  antici- 
pated such  an  adventure  as  this  when  I  came  to 
the  ball.     I  come  unmasked,  and  I'm  mistaken  for 
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a  widower,  and  a  lady  in  a  blue  domino  tells  me 
that  my  name  is  Frank  Marden,  and  that  she  loves 
me  still.  I  must  tell  the  fellows  this,  it  will  amuse 
them ;  but  they  won't  believe  me.  They'll  think 
I've  made  it  up.  Frank  Marden — I  must  remember 
that  name.  I  might  meet  the  fellow  some  day,  and 
then  I  could  have  some  fun.' 

Hugh  Folkard's  astonishment  was  perfectly 
genuine.  The  Blue  Domino  had  mistaken  him  for 
somebody  else,  and  had  gone  away  thoroughly 
under  the  impression  that  his  denial  was  an 
attempt  to  impose  upon  her.  He  told  his  odd 
adventure  to  two  or  three  men  of  his  acquaintance 
and  to  one  lady.  The  men  laughed,  the  lady 
looked  serious.  She  was  his  fiancee,,  and  she 
didn't  like  the  idea  of  any  woman  talking  to  her 
future  husband  in  such  a  manner,  and  telling  him 
that  '  she  loved  him  still.' 

'  But,  my  dear  Madge,'  exclaimed  Hugh,  as  he 
noticed  the  cloud  upon  his  sweetheart's  face,  '  it 
was  a  mistake.  She  called  me  Frank  Marden,  and 
thought  I  was  a  man  whose  wife  died  a  year  ago. 
My  name  is  Hugh  Folkard,  and  I  haven't  been 
married  yet,  you  know,  at  all.' 

Madge  Hetherington  shook  her  head. 

'  Of  course  I  know  it  was  a  mistake,  Hugh  dear ; 
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but  for  this  woman,  who  told  you  she  loved  you,  to 
mistake  you  for  another  man,  you  must  be  very  like 
that  man.  I  can't  understand  a  girl  making  a 
mistake  in  the  man  she  loves,  unless  the  re- 
semblance is  very  extraordinary.' 

'I  suppose  I  must  be  like  the  fellow,'  replied 
Hugh,  laughing ;  '  but  I  can't  help  that,  you  know, 
and  so  long  as  he  didn't  murder  his  wife,  and  I  am 
not  mistaken  for  him  by  the  police  and  brought  up 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  I  can't  see  that  it  particularly 
matters.' 

Folkard's  attempt  to  treat  the  matter  jokingly 
failed  miserably.  The  picture  that  he  drew  of 
what  might  happen  only  made  Madge  more  serious 
still. 

'  You — you  don't  think,  Hugh,  anything  like 
that  would  happen  ?'  she  said  nervously,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

'  My  darling,  how  silly  you  are  !  as  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible !  But  as  we  don't  know  that 
this  man  who  is  like  me  did  murder  his  wife, 
that's  only  nonsense,  and,  after  all,  the  whole  story 
may  have  been  an  invention  of  this  woman's.  It 
may  have  been  just  her  idea  of  a  practical  joke  at 
a  masked  ball.  Come,  you  mustn't  think  any  more 
about  it ;  what  shall  I  bring  you  from  Italy  ?' 
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'  Must  you  go  ?' 

'  Yes,  dear,  my  father  would  never  forgive  me  if 
I  did  not  meet  him  at  Brindisi ;  remember,  he  has 
been  in  India  ten  years,  and  after  such  a  long 
separation  as  that  I  mustn't  appear  an  undutiful 
son.  I  shall  only  be  away  a  fortnight,  and  then  we 
shall  come  back  together,  and  I  shall  bring  him  to 
see  you.  He  knows  all  about  you  from  my  letters, 
and  I'm  certain  that  he  will  think  himself  the 
luckiest  father  in  the  world  to  have  such  a  daughter- 
in-law.     Good-bye,  dear  ;  God  bless  you  !' 

'  Hugh,  let  me  walk  a  little  way  with  you. 
Mamma  is  not  going  out  to-day.  She  is  not  well 
enough,  and  I  want  a  little  air.     I — I  feel  faint.' 

'  You  dear  little  goose !  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  silly  nonsense  about  that  girl  in  the  Blue 
Domino  has  really  worried  you  so  much  as  that  ?' 

'Yes,  but  I  shall  shake  it  off;  let  me  come  a 
little  way  with  you.' 

'  Of  course,  I  shall  be  delighted ;  come  for  a  walk 
in  the  Park,  and  I'll  walk  back  here  with  you.' 

'Will  you?  I  should  like  it  so  much.  I  won't 
be  a  minute  in  getting  ready.' 

Madge  ran  upstairs  to  tell  her  mother,  who  was 
an  invalid  and  often  kept  her  room  for  days 
together,  that  she  was  going  out  with  Hugh,  and 
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the  young  man  was  left  in  the  pretty  little  drawing- 
room  alone. 

'  Poor  little  girl !'  he  said  to  himself ;  '  fancy  her 
taking  this  silly  business  so  to  heart,  as  if  there  was 
anything  in  it !  "Well,  we  shall  be  married  this 
autumn.  My  father  is  sure  to  do  the  thing  hand- 
somely for  me,  he  has  promised  me  in  his  letters 
that  he  will ;  and  Madge  will  be  stronger  and 
happier,  and  won't  give  way  to  these  odd  fancies 
that  she  has  at  times  now.  She  has  lived  too  long 
with  an  invalid,  poor  girl !  and  I'm  sure  her  mother 
must  be  fearfully  trying.  I'm  not  sure  that  she 
doesn't  rather  resent  my  taking  her  daughter  away. 
She  has  made  every  objection  she  could,  and  asked 
the  oddest  things  about  my  people,  and  wasn't 
satisfied  until  she'd  written  out  to  the  governor 
herself  and  received  his  reply-  I  wonder  how  I 
shall  get  on  with  him.  Ten  years  is  a  long  time 
for  father  and  son  to  be  separated,  but  the  governor 
would  never  hear  of  my  going  out  to  India  to  him, 
though  I  wanted  to.' 

Hugh  Folkard  was  looking  out  of  the  long 
drawing-room  window  as  he  had  this  quiet  little 
'think.'  He  didn't  look  at  anything  in  particular 
for  a  time,  but  suddenly  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  young  lady  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
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She  was  a  tall,  handsome  girl  of  about  five-and- 
twenty,  dark,  and  slightly  foreign-looking.  She 
was  walking  with  an  elderly  lady  dressed  in  black, 
who  leaned  slightly  on  her  arm  as  if  for  support. 

They  were  walking  past  Mrs.  Hetherington's 
house,  when  the  elderly  lady  called  her  companion's 
attention  to  the  flower-boxes,  which  were  very  taste- 
fully arranged.  The  young  woman  looked  up,  and 
her  eyes  met  those  of  Hugh  Folkard. 

She  started,  gave  a  little  gasp  of  astonishment, 
then  bowed  slightly  and  continued  her  walk. 

Hugh  bowed  in  return,  but  he  couldn't  remember 
ever  having  met  the  lady  before.  Only  the  black, 
flashing  eyes  seemed  familiar  to  him.  '  Someone 
I've  been  introduced  to  somewhere,  I  suppose,'  he 
said  to  himself,  '  but  why  the  deuce  did  she  start  so 
when  she  saw  me  ?' 

At  that  moment  Madge  came  into  the  room 
dressed  for  her  walk.  Hugh  was  curious  to  see  the 
lady  who  had  bowed  to  him  again.  The  old  lady 
was  walking  very  slowly.  He  would  be  able  to 
catch  them  if  he  went  after  them  at  once.  He 
didn't  say  anything  to  Madge,  because  he  didn't 
know,  in  her  nervous,  over-wrought  condition,  how 
she  would  take  it,  but  when  they  were  outside  he 
walked  rather  quickly. 
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He  walked  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  until  he 
caught  them  up,  and  then,  by  turning  his  head 
slightly  as  he  passed,  he  was  able  to  get  a  good  look 
at  the  young  lady- 
No.  He  certainly  did  not  remember  ever  having 
met  her.  His  curiosity  was  piqued.  He  couldn't 
cross  the  road  with  Madge  and  say  to  the  other 
young  lady,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  who  are  you  ?' 
so  he  gave  a  half-smile  of  assumed  recognition, 
and,  turning  to  Madge,  was  soon  engrossed  with 
her. 

The  walk  in  the  Park  lasted  about  an  hour.  It 
was  a  fine  warm  spring  day,  and  Hugh  and  Madge 
sat  down  for  a  little  while  and  enjoyed  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

"When  they  got  back,  Hugh,  after  seeing  Madge 
in,  and  bidding  her  once  more  good-bye,  was  about 
to  leave,  when  one  of  the  servants  came  to  him. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  she  said,  '  but  soon 
after  you  had  gone  a  young  lady  and  an  old  lady 
called  and  asked  if  a  Mr.  Marden  lived  here.' 

'  What !'  exclaimed  Folkard. 

'  If  a  Mr.  Marden— a  Mr.  Frank  Marden,  I  think 
the  young  lady  said — lived  here,  sir.' 

Hugh  Folkard  was  dumfounded.  In  a  moment 
it  flashed  upon  him  that  the  young  lady  who  had 
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looked  up  at  hini  was  the  woman  in  the  blue  domino 
whom  he  met  at  the  fancy  ball. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment he  asked  the  servant  for  further  particulars. 

The  servant  explained  that  she  had  told  the  ladies 
there  was  no  such  person  in  the  house,  and  then 
they  asked  her  who  the  gentleman  was  who  had 
just  gone  out  with  a  young  lady 

'  And  you  told  them  ?' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  didn't  think  there  would  be  any 
harm,  and  I  gave  them  your  name.' 

'  And  then  ?' 

'  There  wasn't  any  more  said,  sir  ;  they  thanked 
me,  and  went  away  ' 

'  You  —  you  haven't  said  anything  to  Miss 
Hetherington  about  this  ?' 

'  No,  sir  ;  not  yet.' 

'  Then  oblige  me  by  not  doing  so.  I  have  been 
mistaken  for  someone  else,  that's  all ;  but  it  might 
alarm  Miss  Hetherington — you  know  how  nervous 
she  is.' 

'  Yes,  sir  ;  I  won't  say  anything,  sir.' 

Hugh  Folkard  left  the  house  a  prey  to  a  variety 
of  emotions.  What  did  this  extraordinary  business 
mean  ?  He  must  evidently  be  very  like  this 
mysterious  Frank  Marden,  for  these  people,  having 
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seen  him  at  the  window,  had  come  to  inquire  after 
him  by  that  name. 

'  As  soon  as  I  come  back  from  Italy,'  he  said  to 
himself,  '  I'll  take  measures  to  find  out  Mr.  Frank 
Marden.  Some  day  he  may  be  necessary  to  me  if 
I  want  to  prove  my  own  identity.' 

Then  he  laughed.  After  all,  it  was  too  absurd 
a  thing  to  be  taken  seriously. 

yt?  7f?  *  *F 

A  fortnight  later  Hugh  Folkard  returned,  bring- 
ing his  father  with  him.  Colonel  Folkard  was  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  Anglo-Indian.  Tall, 
burly,  his  handsome  face,  bronzed  with  the  sun,  was 
set  out  in  conspicuous  relief  by  his  iron-gray  hair. 
The  night  after  their  return  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  Hugh's  chambers.  The  next  day  Colonel 
Folkard  was  to  be  introduced  to  his  son's  fiancee 
Hugh  had  led  the  conversation  up  to  his  approach- 
ing marriage. 

'  Well,  my  boy,'  said  his  father,  '  I'm  sure  that 
she's  all  that  you  say-  I  shall  make  you  a  hand- 
some addition  to  your  present  income,  and  I  hope 
}^ou'll  be  happy.' 

'  As  happy  as  you  were  with  my  mother — the 
mother  I  can  scarcely  remember.' 

A  shade  passed  over  the  Colonel's  face.     For  a 
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moment  he  hesitated,  then,  laying  aside  the  cigar 
he  was  smoking,  he  said  quietly  : 

'  Hugh,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  I  ought 
to  tell  you  a  family  secret.  You  may  have  to 
hear  it  some  day,  and  you  had  better  hear  it  from 
me.' 

'  A  family  secret !' 

'  Yes ;  and  when  I  have  told  it  you,  I  hope  you 
will  think  no  worse  of  me — or  of  your  mother.  I 
should  not  tell  it  you  now,  but  that  the  business 
which  has  brought  me  to  England  is  connected 
with  it,  and  I  do  not  well  see  how  I  can  do  that 
business  satisfactorily  and  keep  it  from  you.' 

'  Go  on,  sir.' 

'  When  I  went  to  India  first,  thirty  years  ago,  I 
was  a  married  man.' 

'  You  were  married  to  my  mother  ?' 

'  No ;  I  had  made  a  foolish  marriage  in  England. 
I  had  been  duped  and  trapped  into  giving  my  name 
to  an  adventuress.  I  found  out  my  mistake  in  a 
very  short  time.  I  made  my  wife  an  allowance, 
and  went  abroad.  In  India  I  met  a  girl  whom  I 
would  have  given  the  world  to  call  my  wife.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  once  held  a  good 
position  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  but  who  had 
ruined  himself  by  drink.     Her  home  was  a  miser- 
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able  one.  Her  father,  in  his  mad  fits  of  intem- 
perance, terrified  her ;  one  night  he  struck  her  in 
my  presence  :  I  interfered  to  protect  her,  and  she 
left  his  roof  with  me — and — and — well,  Hugh,  it's 
a  sad  story,  but  I've  begun  it,  and  I'll  finish  it — 
she  shared  my  home.  She  was  as  dear  to  me  as 
though  she  had  been  my  wife,  but  I  could  not  give 
her  that  title.     A  son  was  born  to  us ' 

'  Good  God,  father  !'  exclaimed  Hugh,  leaping  to 
his  feet,  '  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am ' 

'  No ;  listen.  A  year  after  the  birth  of  that  son 
I  received  the  news  of  my  wife's  death.  Then  I 
married  the  girl  who  had  given  her  life  and  honour 
to  my  keeping.  It  was  two  years  afterwards  that 
you  were  born.' 

'And  the  other  son,  this  brother  that  I  have 
never  heard  of  until  now  ?' 

'  Patience !  When  he  was  born  I  and  your 
mother  were  living  up  country  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place  where  nobody  knew  us.  When  I  was  free  I 
felt  that  our  marriage  ought  to  be  as  public  a  one 
as  possible — that  it  should  be  advertised  and  made 
known,  for  my  wife's  sake.  But  the  child  was  a 
difficulty.  I  persuaded  your  mother  to  let  it  be 
put  out  to  nurse,  and  we  went  to  Bengal,  where  we 
were  married.     There  were  people  there  who  knew 
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us  both ;  to  have  brought  the  child  into  our  home 
would  have  been  to  acknowledge  the  past,  and  we 
hesitated.  Then  you  were  born,  and  our  difficulty 
was  a  greater  one  than  ever.  At  last  we  decided 
that  the  boy  should  be  sent  to  England  to  some 
friends  of  your  mother's,  who  promised  to  take 
care  of  him  as  their  own  son.  1  paid  liberally  for 
the  care  and  education  of  the  child,  and  by  them 
he  was  brought  up  as  their  adopted  son.  When  he 
was  thirteen  and  you  were  ten,  your  mother  died, 
and  I  came  to  England  with  you,  and  left  you  here, 
as  you  know.  I  went  to  see  your  brother,  but  his 
acknowledged  parents  begged  me  not  to  reveal  the 
relationship.  The}7  looked  upon  him  now  as  their 
own.  Each  time  that  I  came  to  England  to  see 
you  I  saw  your  brother,  but  he  never  knew  who  I 
was.' 

'  And  now — he  still  does  not  know  ?  You  are 
going  to  see  him  again  ?' 

'  I  don't  know.  It  is  about  him  that  I  have 
come.  A  few  years  ago  the  old  people  who  had 
adopted  him  died,  and  he  came  into  their  money — 
a  few  thousand  pounds.  Then  he  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  went  abroad.  This  I  gathered  from 
the  inquiries  made  by  my  solicitor,  and  from  that 
time  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him.     I  want  to  find 
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him  now  because,  after  all,  he  is  my  son,  and  as 
you  are  going  to  be  married,  and  I  must  provide 
for  your  future  and  the  future  of  your  children,  I 
ought  to  know  in  what  position  he  is — whether  he 
is  rich  or  poor,  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead.  I 
have  tried  every  means  to  trace  him ;  now  I  am 
determined  to  advertise.  See,  here  is  what  I  pro- 
pose to  have  inserted  in  the  principal  papers.' 

Colonel  Folkard  drew  a  slip  of  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  his  son.  Hugh  took  it 
and  glanced  at  it,  and  then  let  it  fall  from  his 
hand. 

The  advertisement  was  a  request  for  Frank 
Marden  to  communicate  with  a  firm  of  solicitors  in 
London. 

'  Father,'  Hugh  exclaimed,  as  the  Colonel  looked 
at  him  in  astonishment,  '  was  the  name  by  which 
my  brother  was  known  Frank  Marden  ?' 

'  Yes,  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Marden  ; 
that  is  the  only  name  he  has  a  right  to.' 

Frank  Marden  !  This,  then,  was  the  secret  of 
the  resemblance.  This  man  for  whom  Hugh  had 
been  mistaken,  this  man  whose  wife  had  two  davs 
before  her  death  posted  a  letter  to  another  woman 
betraying  perhaps  some  ghastly  secret  concerning 
her  husband,  was  his  brother.     The  mystery  of  the 
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Blue  Domino  was  as  clear  as   daylight  to  Hugh 

Folkard  now. 

***** 

That  advertisement  duly  appeared.  It  was  more 
necessary  now  than  ever  that  they  should  ascertain 
Frank  Marden's  whereabouts.  When  Hugh  had 
told  his  father  everything,  Colonel  Folkard  had  the 
same  idea  as  his  son — that  there  was  a  mystery 
connected  with  Frank  Harden  which  had  caused 
him  to  disappear. 

The  Colonel  understood  the  mistake  of  the  Blue 
Domino  at  once.  As  children  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  sons  had  been  a  remarkable  one. 
It  was  evident  that  the  resemblance  had  continued 

in  their  manhood. 

***** 

It  was  the  evening  before  Hugh  Folkard's  wed- 
ding-day, and  still  there  was  no  news  of  the 
Colonel's  missing  son.  Hugh's  father  had  grown 
to  love  his  future  daughter-in-law,  and  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  her  mother's  house.  He  was 
dining  there  this  evening,  but  Hugh,  who  was  ex- 
pected, had  sent  a  letter  by  a  messenger  saying 
that  they  were  not  to  wait  for  him  —  he  would 
come  on  later ;  an  important  business  matter  had 
suddenly  cropped  up  which  required  his  attention. 

2 
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As  he  would  be  leaving  town  the  following  day  for 
a  long  honeymoon  on  the  Continent,  Hugh's  letter 
caused  no  anxiety — his  explanation  was  a  natural 
one,  and  was  readily  accepted.  But  he  had  not 
dared  to  tell  the  truth. 

That  afternoon,  while  he  was  in  his  chambers, 
the  servant  had  brought  him  a  card.  A  young 
lady  wished  to  see  him  on  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. Hugh  looked  at  the  card,  but  the  name, 
Miss  Violet  Hearne,  was  unknown  to  him.  He  told 
his  servant  to  show  the  lady  in.  Immediately  she 
entered  the  room  his  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  and 
his  face  grew  pale.  It  was  the  lady  he  had  first 
seen  in  a  blue  domino. 

As  the  servant  closed  the  door,  Hugh  motioned 
his  visitor  to  a  chair,  but  she  remained  stand- 
ing. 

'  Frank,'  she  said  quickly,  'I  hear  you  are  to  be 
married  to-morrow.' 

'  My  name  is  not  Frank  !'  he  gasped  ;  '  my  name 
is  Hugh  Folkard.' 

'  That  is  the  name  you  have  assumed,'  replied 
the  young  lady,  '  but  your  name  is  Frank  Marden. 
How  can  you  deny  it  to  me  ?  You  haven't  changed 
so  much  in  a  few  years.' 

'Well,'  stammered  Hugh,  thinking  that  he  had 
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better  know  the  whole  tale  now,  '  and  if  I  am 
Frank  Marden,  what  then?' 

'  Only  this — that  if  you  go  up  to  the  altar  to- 
morrow to  wed  another  woman,  I  will  hand  your 
dead  wife's  letter  to  the  police,  and  have  you 
arrested  as  you  leave  the  church.' 

'  And  what  is  there  in  my  dead  wife's  letter  that 
1  can  be  arrested  for  ?'  stammered  Hugh  Folkard, 
a  great  agony  of  fear  at  his  heart. 

'  Can't  you  guess  what  was  in  it — the  truth,  the 
truth  written  by  her  to  me,  the  woman  you  jilted 
for  her  !  With  her  dying  hand  she  wrote  the  words 
which  gave  you  into  my  living  one.  She  wrote  to 
me  asking  me  to  forgive  her  for  having  taken  you 
from  me,  and  telling  me  that  I  need  not  bear  her 
malice  any  more ;  that  her  life  had  been  a  hell, 
and  that  she  was  dying  now  of  poison — poison 
administered  to  her  with  devilish  cunning  by  you, 
her  husband.' 

'  Great  God  !   can  this  be  true  ?' 

'  Can  it  be  true ! — you  know  it  is  true.  I  have 
her  letter  still ;  but  to-morrow,  unless  you  give  up 
this  girl,  I  will  read  it  publicly  as  you  stand  at  the 
altar — I  will  stop  the  wedding,  and  I  will  tell  them 
why.' 

Hugh    Folkard,    when   he    realized    the    truth, 
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staggered  and  fell  into  a  chair.  At  last  he  knew 
the  secret  of  his  brother's  mysterious  disappear- 
ance. His  brother  had  poisoned  his  wife,  and  had 
afterwards  fled  terror-stricken  and  left  no  trace 
behind. 

But  gradually  he  recovered  himself,  and  with  an 
effort  rose  to  his  feet  again. 

'  Miss — Miss  Hearne,'  he  said,  '  I  am  going  to  be 
perfectly  honest  with  you.  Whether  the  un- 
fortunate lady  was  poisoned  I  cannot  say.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  the  facts,  I  cannot  form  an  opinion 
— she  may  have  been  under  the  impression  she 
was,  and  that's  how  I  prefer  to  look  at  the  matter. 
I  cannot  on  the  evidence  of  a  letter  written  under 
such  circumstances  believe  that  my  brother  was  a 
murderer.' 

'Your  brother !' 

'  Yes,  my  brother  !' 

1 1  expected  you  would  be  prepared  with  some 
such  story  as  this,'  exclaimed  Violet  Hearne;  'but 
you  have  not  arranged  the  details  at  all  cleverly 
When  I  met  you  at  the  masked  ball  and  called  you 
Frank  Marden,  you  didn't  explain  my  mistake  then 
by  saying  he  was  your  brother.  You  pretended 
that  you  had  never  heard  of  such  a  person.' 

'  I  didn't  know  of  his  existence  then ' 
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'  Indeed  !  that  is  strange,  isn't  it  ?  Frank 
Marden  is  your  brother,  his  father  was  your  father, 
your  mother  was  his  mother,  and  you  suddenly 
remember  his  existence  when  you  are  charged 
with  being  Frank  Marden  yourself.  And  if  you 
are  brothers,  isn't  it  rather  odd  that  your  name 
isn't  Marden,  too  ?' 

Hugh  hesitated.  How  could  he  trust  this 
woman  with  the  buried  secret  of  his  father's  life — 
with  his  dead  mother's  honour  ? 

She  noticed  his  hesitation,  and  drew  her  own 
inference  from  it. 

He  recovered  himself  a  little.  '  Miss  Hearne,' 
he  said,  '  I  assure  you  that  I  am  speaking  the 
truth.  We  ourselves,  my  father  and  I,  do  not 
know  what  has  become  of  Frank.  Since  my 
father's  return  from  India  he  has  been  advertising 
for  his  son  in  the  English  papers.  You  who  are  so  in- 
terested in  finding  Frank  must  have  noticed  them.' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  saw  the  advertisements,  and  I  quite 
understood  them.  They  were  probably  inserted  by 
you  with  an  excellent  object — to  make  me  believe 
that  Frank  Marden  had  disappeared  or  was  dead. 
I  know  better  than  that.  Frank  Marden  is  here, 
in  this  room  now.  His  secret  is  safe  with  me  so 
long  as  he  does  not  make  another  woman  his  wife. 
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The  girl  you  are  going  to  marry  is  rich.  She 
might  die  too,  and  leave  you  rich  and  free  again.' 

'  Then  you  absolutely  refuse  to  believe  me  ?  Is 
there  no  way  in  which  I  can  convince  you  of  your 
error?  Will  you  see  my  father? — he  is  here  in 
London.  I  will  fetch  him,  if  you  like,  and  you 
shall  remain  here.' 

*  No,  I  don't  trust  you  now.  I  don't  know  who 
you  might  bring  to  me  as  your  father.  Someone, 
probably,  quite  prepared  to  endorse  every  word  of 
your  little  romance.' 

'  Then,  what  will  you  do  ?' 

'  I  have  told  you — nothing  if  you  will  give  that 
girl  up.  But  if  you  marry  her  I  will  keep  my 
word,  and  place  this  letter  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.' 

'  One  word !' 

'  No,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say.' 

The  girl  gave  him  one  glance,  half  of  pity,  half 
of  contempt,  and  before  Hugh  had  recovered 
himself  sufficiently  to  plead  to  her  again  she  was 
gone. 

Hugh  Folkard  sank  back  into  a  chair,  and  gazed 
vacantly  at  the  space  before  him.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  first  thing  was  to  tell  his  father  at 
once.      He    must    decide.      This    woman    might 
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hesitate  to  keep  her  threat,  but  if  she  did  keep  it 
the  whole  story  would  have  to  be  told. 

With  a  heavy  heart  he  set  out  for  the  home  of 
the  girl  who  to-morrow  was  to  be  his  bride. 

There  were  many  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  business  which  had  detained  him,  but  he 
fenced  with  the  questions,  and  he  said  nothing  till 
he  and  his  father  were  on  their  road  home  to  his 
chambers. 

Then  he  told  his  father  all  that  had  happened. 
Colonel  Folkard  was  horrified.  His  worst  fears 
were  confirmed.  But  on  the  point  of  telling 
Madge  he  was  firm.  She  must  know.  She  must 
know  everything,  horrible  as  it  was,  and  he  himself 
would  tell  her  in  the  morning. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning  the  old 
Colonel  went  to  the  bride's  house  and  asked  to  see 
her.  Pale  and  trembling,  wondering  what  such  a 
strange  visit  might  mean,  Madge  came  down  to 
him,  and  then  with  a  great  effort  he  told  her  what 
had  brought  him  there. 

When  he  had  finished  it,  the  young  girl  looked 
up  at  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  said,  '  Tell 
Hugh  he  can  wait  for  me  at  the  altar.  I  shall  be 
there  at  the  appointed  time.' 

zfc  sfc  ^P"  *ft  'F 
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The  people  who  assembled  to  witness  the 
marriage  of  Hugh  Folkard  and  Madge  Hethering- 
ton  noticed  that  the  bridegroom  was  almost  as  pale 
as  the  bride,  and  that  the  bridegroom's  father  was 
strangely  nervous.  One  or  two  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  whispered  to  each  other  that  the 
principal  parties  seemed  anything  but  happy. 
When  the  clergyman  commenced  the  marriage 
service  Hugh's  heart  almost  stood  still.  Was  the 
woman  there  ?  what  would  she  say  ?  what  would 
she  do  ? 

He  was  not  long  in  doubt.  Hardly  had  the  first 
few  words  of  the  service  been  read,  when  a  woman's 
voice  rang  across  the  church.  It  only  said  one 
word,  '  Stop  !'  but  the  effect  was  electrical. 
Several  women  gave  a  stifled  scream,  the  men 
started,  and  every  eye  was  turned  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  proceeded.  The  bride 
would  have  fainted  and  fallen  to  the  ground  had 
not  the  Colonel  caught  her  in  his  arms.  Hugh 
gripped  his  hands  nervously  together,  and  with  a 
quivering  lip  whispered  to  the  clergyman : 

*  We  will  go  into  the  vestry.'  Then  taking  the 
bride  from  his  father's  arm,  he  whispered,  '  Courage, 
dear  !'  and  half  carried,  half  led  her  from  the  altar. 

The  clergyman,  as  soon  as  the  bride  and  bride- 
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groom  had  disappeared,  looked  round  the  church, 
and  saw  a  woman  coming  towards  him. 

'  It  was  I  who  said  "  Stop  !"  '  she  said,  still  in  the 
same  quiet  voice.     '  Shall  I  tell  you  why — here  ?' 

'  No  ;  follow  me.' 

When  the  vestry  door  had  closed  upon  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  this  unusual  scene,  the  pent-up 
excitement  of  the  spectators  found  vent.  People 
forgot  they  were  in  church,  and  turned  to  each 
other  and  discussed  the  situation  audibly. 

Presently  the  clergyman  returned,  and  begged 
everybody  to  leave  the  church  quietly,  which  they 
did,  but  gathered  in  groups  outside,  waiting  to  see 
or  to  hear  something  which  might,  perhaps,  give  a 
key  to  the  enigma. 

The  relatives  of  the  bride — her  mother  was  too 
great  an  invalid  to  be  there — remained  in  the  pews. 
They  did  not  speak.  They  wTaited  in  silence — pale, 
terrified,  hardly  able  to  believe  that  such  a  dreadful 
thing  had  happened,  and  hoping  that  it  might  be 
nothing  serious  after  all — the  freak  of  a  jealous 
woman,  perhaps.     No  one  guessed  the  truth. 

Inside  the  vestry,  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
wedded  bride,  Violet  Hearne  had  stated  that  she 
interrupted  the  marriage  because  the  man  who 
described  himself  as  Hugh  Folkard,  bachelor,  wTas 
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in  reality  Frank  Marden,  widower,  and  she  accused 
Frank  Marden  of  having  poisoned  his  first  wife. 

Colonel  Folkard,  pale  and  agitated,  listened 
silently,  and  then,  grasping  his  son's  hand,  began 
in  a  low  voice  to  tell  the  clergyman  the  true  story  ; 
but  he  had  hardly  mastered  his  voice  sufficiently 
to  utter  the  first  few  words,  when  one  of  the  church 
attendants  entered  and  told  him  that  someone 
wanted  to  see  him  at  once. 

The  Colonel  followed  the  attendant,  and  found 
that  the  person  who  wished  to  see  him  was  the 
London  solicitor  who  had  been  employed  to  dis- 
cover the  whereabouts  of  Frank  Marden. 

'  I  thought  it  best  to  come  on  here,'  said  the 
solicitor,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  church,  '  as  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  I  went  to  your  address,  and  they  told  me 
you  were  here.' 

'Well,  well,'  exclaimed  the  Colonel  anxiously, 
'  what  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me  ?     Quick  !' 

'  We  have  found  Frank  Marden  ! ' 

'  Found  him  !  he  is  here  in  London  now  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  see  him  you  must  come 
at  once.' 

'I  do  wish  to  see  him!  I  must  see  him!'  said 
the  Colonel;  '  wait  one  moment.' 
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He  went  back  into  the  vestry,  and  at  once  com- 
municated the  news  to  Hugh,  and  told  Miss  Hearne 
that  she  had  better  accompany  them  if  she  wished 
to  be  convinced  of  her  mistake.  After  a  moment's 
consultation  it  was  agreed  that  Madge  should 
return  to  her  home  with  a  friend,  and  there  wait 
the  result  of  the  new  turn  which  the  affair  had 
taken. 

On  the  way  the  solicitor  explained  to  the  Colonel 
what  had  happened.  That  morning  a  person  had 
called  upon  him  with  a  cutting  from  a  newspaper. 
It  was  the  advertisement  asking  anyone  who  knew 
of  the  whereabouts  of  Frank  Harden  to  communi- 
cate with  his  firm. 

'  I'm  the  proprietor  of  a  common  lodging-house 
in  the  Borough,  sir,'  said  the  man  ;  'this  morning 
a  man  who  came  in  late  last  night  was  found  to  be 
so  seriously  ill  that  he  couldn't  get  up  or  be  moved. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  gentlemanly  sort  of  fellow.  As 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  I  took  possession  of  his 
things,  and  searching  his  pockets  to  see  what  he 
had  about  him,  I  found  a  pocket-book,  and  in  it 
this  address,  which  he  had  evidently  cut  out  and 
kept.  Thinking  it  might,  perhaps,  lead  to  some- 
thing, I  brought  it  on  to  you.  I  asked  him  if  his 
name  was  Harden,  and   he  seemed    startled   and 
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frightened,  and  that  made  me  more  and  more  sure 
he  was,  so  I  came  on  at  once.' 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Hugh  Folkard,  his 
father,  and  Miss  Hearne  stood  by  the  bedside  of  a 
dying  man,  whose  resemblance  to  Hugh  was  re- 
markable. Violet  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
then  her  face  went  deadly  pale. 

'  My  God,  what  have  I  done  !'  she  cried ;  '  this  is 
Frank  Mar  den.' 

The  dying  man  opened  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  looked  at  the  woman  who  had  cried  his  name 
aloud. 

He  knew  her  ;  the  other  people  about  his  bed 
were  strangers  to  him. 

'  So  you've  found  me  out,  Yi,'  he  whispered. 
'  Well,  it  does  not  matter  now.  Was  it  you  who 
advertised  for  me  ?' 

'No.' 

'  Ah,  I  thought  it  was !  I  found  out  after  Lil 
was  dead  that  she'd  got  a  letter  to  you  through  one 
of  the  nurses,  and  I  was  afraid ' 

'  That  she'd  told  me  the  truth  ?' 

'  Yes.  I  went  away  ;  I  changed  my  name — hid 
myself  from  everyone.  0,  God !  what  a  life  of 
terror  it  was !  Every  moment  I  expected  to  be 
taken,   but  I  hadn't  the  pluck  to  kill   myself.     I 
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tried  to  drink  the  fear  away  as  long  as  my  money 
lasted  ;  but  that  wasn't  long  when  I  came  to  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  last  night  I  spent  my  last  shilling 
in  a  drink  that ' 

The  dying  man  was  stopped.  The  doctor  who 
had  been  called  in  returned  to  see  how  the  patient 
was  progressing.  The  Colonel  took  him  on  one 
side. 

'Doctor,'  he  said,  'what  is  the  matter  with  this 
man  ?' 

The  '  doctor,'  a  young  assistant  to  a  local  practi- 
tioner, hesitated. 

'Well,'  he  said,  'I  haven't  quite  made  up  my 
mind.  The  symptoms  may  arise  from  alcoholic 
poisoning ;  or — well,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  better 
later  on.' 

Two  hours  later  Frank  Marden  was  dead,  and 
the  young  doctor,  not  having  made  up  his  mind, 
left  the  decision  to  a  coroner's  jury,  who  found, 
from  evidence  which  was  forthcoming,  that  the 
deceased  died  from  the  effects  of  poison  ad- 
ministered by  his  own  hand. 

The  Colonel  did  not  attend  the  inquest.  Proof 
of  identity  was  given  by  Violet  Hearne,  who,  from 
the  moment  she  discovered  the  mistake  she  had 
made,  was  anxious  to  spare  the  Colonel  and  his  son 
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whatever  pain  she  could.  The  Colonel,  for  the 
sake  of  Hugh  and  his  affianced  wife,  agreed  that  it 
was  better  his  own  secret  should  never  be  known. 
It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him — the  fate  of  his  elder 
son — but  he  had  a  duty  to  do  to  the  living,  and 
that  duty  now  was  silence. 

Six  months  later  Hugh  and  Madge  were  quietly 
married  in  the  country,  and  all  their  friends  knew 
was  that  their  marriage  had  been  interrupted  by  a 
woman  who  had  mistaken  Hugh  for  another  man, 
and  had  since  acknowledged  her  mistake. 

The  subject  was  never  referred  to  again  by  Hugh 
or  his  father.  It  was  a  painful  memory  to  them 
both.  They  know  that  their  terrible  family  secret 
will  be  kept  by  Violet  Hearne,  and  that  she  will  do 
all  in  her  power  to  atone  for  the  wrong  she  un- 
wittingly did  them. 


II. 

THE  LOST  EXPLORER. 

It  was  a  warm,  dark  night,  and  nearly  all  the  seats 
in  Hyde  Park  were  occupied.  The  occupants  were 
mostly  lovers,  indulging  in  that  calm  al  fresco 
spooning  which  is  characteristic  of  a  certain  class. 

If  you  study  the  open-air  sweethearts  of  the 
Metropolis,  you  will  find  they  have  all  very  much 
the  same  idea  of  courtship.  Go  through  any  of  the 
parks  that  are  open  after  nightfall,  along  the 
Embankment,  anywhere  where  the  authorities  have 
placed  convenient  seats,  and  you  will  find  young 
couples  everywhere  gracefully  reclining  in  each 
other's  arms. 

As  a  rule,  the  young  man  sits  well  back  with  his 
arm  round  his  beloved  one's  waist,  and  the  young 
woman's  head  reclines  peacefully  on  his  shoulder. 
The  young  man  at  the  same  time  clasps  his  fair 
partner's   left  hand.     They  rarely  say  a  word   to 
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each  other.  They  just  sit  on  in  silent  beatitude 
and  let  the  world  go  by.  If  the  world  stops  and 
stares  they  take  not  the  slightest  heed.  They  are 
oblivious  of  everyone  but  themselves.  But  the 
world  does  not  stare.  For  some  reason  those  lovers 
of  the  Park  are  sacred  objects  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rude  little  boy  and  the  coarse  hobble-de-hoy  - 
Even  the  policeman  has  a  fellow-feeling  for  them 
in  the  corner  of  his  heart,  and  never  dreams  of 
flashing  his  lantern  upon  them. 

It  is  quite  unusual  to  hear  a  sound  from  these 
lovers.  If  they  ever  talk  at  all,  the  conversation 
takes  place  before  they  sit  down.  From  the 
moment  they  have  assumed  the  regulation  attitude 
towards  each  other,  '  the  beating  of  their  own 
hearts  '  is  all  the  sound  they  hear. 

But  to-night,  on  a  seat  under  a  tree  in  the 
quietest  part  of  the  Park,  a  man  and  woman  are 
seated  side  by  side  who  are  conspicuous  by  the 
unconventionality  of  their  behaviour.  They  are 
sitting  bolt  upright.  They  are  not  clasping  each 
other's  hands,  and  they  are  actually  conversing. 
It  must  be  granted  that  they  are  of  a  very  different 
stamp  to  the  general  company.  He  is  a  clean- 
shaven, well-built  man  of  about  five-and-thirty, 
and   she  is  a  lady-like  looking  woman   of    about 
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eight-and-twenty.  She  wears  a  thick  veil,  and  he 
is  dressed  in  black,  and,  although  the  night  is 
warm,  he  has  on  an  overcoat,  the  collar  of  which  is 
turned  up. 

Why  he  has  his  collar  up  one  guesses  as  the 
moon  comes  from  behind  a  cloud  and  reveals  a 
glimpse  of  a  clerical  white  tie. 

The  moment  you  have  seen  that  you  feel  sure 
that  on  this  particular  seat  there  is  no  sweethearting 
going  on.  A  clergyman  would  not  ask  the  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  meet  him  in  Hyde 
Park  at  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  at  least,  if  he  did  so 
his  conduct  would  be  thought  rather  extraordinary 
by  his  parishioners,  and  his  bishop  might  have 
something  to  say  on  the  subject. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lady  in  the  thick  veil  is 
the  clergyman's  wife — that  is  to  say,  he  married 
her  six  months  ago,  and  he  thought  he  was  making 
her  his  wife  because  she  was  a  young  widow ;  but 
on  the  wedding-day,  just  as  they  started  for  their 
honeymoon,  a  startling  piece  of  information  was 
communicated  to  them,  and  now  the  Eev.  Septimus 
B.  Bates  doesn't  know  if  he  is  a  married  man  or 
not,  and  his  wife  is  under  the  painful  impression 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  has  committed 
bigamy. 

3 
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When  Miss  Margetson,  the  romantic  daughter  of 
Captain  Margetson,  of  the  Australian  liner  Jupiter, 
fell  in  love  with  a  handsome  young  American  who 
had  apartments  in  her  aunt's  house  at  Eotherhithe 
— the  genteel  part  of  Eotherhithe — she  was  only 
just  twenty.  The  Captain  was  away,  Aunt  Lavinia 
was  not  particularly  nice  to  her  and  hadn't  an 
atom  of  romance  in  her  entire  composition,  and  the 
company  of  Mr.  Hubert  Burrows  was  exceedingly 
agreeable.  Though  only  six -and  twenty,  Mr. 
Burrows  had  knocked  about  the  world  a  good  deal, 
and  had  seen  strange  sights  and  cities.  He  had 
been  with  '  expeditions '  to  out-of-the-way  places, 
he  was  a  skilled  botanist,  a  good  sportsman,  and  a 
born  adventurer.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Speke,  and  Grant,  and  Baker,  and  Burton,  and  he 
had  a  sneaking  fondness  for  the  North  Pole. 

For  the  present,  time  was  hanging  idly  on  his 
hands.  He  had  come  to  London  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  a  well-known  explorer,  and  the 
explorer  had  started  for  some  unknown  spot  a  week 
before  Mr.  Burrows  arrived. 

He  took  lodgings  in  Eotherhithe  at  Aunt 
Lavinia 's  quite  by  accident.  He  had  been  to 
call  on  an  old  ship's  captain  he  had  known  in  a 
foreign  part,  and  had  seen  the  neat  bill  in  Aunt 
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Lavinia's  front  parlour  window.  And  he  had  also 
seen  Maud  Margetson's  face  peeping  over  the  top 
of  the  front  parlour  blind.  It  was  a  short  blind — 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  wire  abominations  which 
have  disappeared  from  general  use,  but  which  still 
flourish  in  the  shipping  neighbourhoods.  You 
can  see  plenty  of  them  in  the  side  streets  of 
Southampton,  and  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth, 
and  many  of  the  genteel  houses  of  Kotherhithe  still 
retain  them. 

The  young  American  made  himself  very  agreeable 
to  the  romantic  young  girl  who  beat  her  wings 
against  her  Eotherhithe  cage  and  flattened  her 
nose  against  the  Kotherhithe  window,  and  presently 
she  took  her  little  walks  abroad  with  great  regularity, 
and  always  managed  to  meet  Mr.  Burrows  very 
soon  after  she  banged  her  aunt's  front-door  to 
behind  her. 

Othello  never  told  Desdemona  more  entertaining 
stories  of  adventure  by  flood  and  field  than  Hubert 
Burrows  told  Maud  Margetson,  and  she  believed 
them  all. 

Some  of  them  were  true,  but  Hubert  Burrows 
was  a  born  son  of  the  land  of  the  startling  headline, 
and  he  had  a  fair  amount  of  imagination. 

Hubert  was  not  a  rich  man,  but  he  was  young, 
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ardent,  and  had  great  schemes  for  the  future.  He 
was  going  to  take  Stanley's  number  down,  and  read 
papers  to  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  which 
would  startle  the  world  and  be  cabled  to  its  four 
quarters  regardless  of  expense.  He  had  also  a 
few  hundred  pounds  ready  money  and  no  rela- 
tives— both  excellent  qualities  in  a  young  man 
who  wants  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  unim- 
peded. 

Having  for  the  moment  nothing  particular  to  dis- 
cover, he  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  in  love 
— very  much  in  love — with  Miss  Margetson  ;  and 
she  was  quite  pretty  enough  to  turn  the  head  of 
any  young  man  with  spare  time  on  his  hands  and 
no  other  female  acquaintances. 

Maud  was  enthusiastic  over  her  gallant  admirer. 
He  was  her  first  lover,  and  a  girl's  first  lover 
generally  has  a  greater  grip  of  her  feelings  than 
any  lover  who  may  come  after.  She  doesn't  men- 
tally survey  him  and  weigh  him  up,  and  look  out 
for  his  weak  points  as  she  does  with  her  later 
admirers.  She  believes  all  the  first  lover  says — no 
girl  ever  does  that  with  the  second ;  the  first  has 
generally  taught  her  a  lesson. 

They  made  up  their  minds,  as  they  were  in  love 
and  papa  wouldn't  be  home  for  a  long  time — he 
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had  only  just  left  the  Docks  when  Burrows  arrived 
— that  they  would  be  married.  It  was  no  good 
asking  Aunt  Lavinia's  consent,  because  she  never 
consented  to  anything.  She  was  one  of  those  sour 
women  who  would  have  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
an  infant  who  wanted  its  feeding-bottle.  So  Hubert 
arranged  it  all.  He  procured  the  license  and  two 
witnesses,  and  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  a 
registry  office,  and  they  would  go  and  live  in  apart- 
ments together,  as  far  away  from  Aunt  Lavinia  as 
possible. 

Hubert  took  the  apartments,  and  Maud  went 
with  him  to  look  at  them.  They  were  in  Marquess 
Road,  Canonbury,  quite  an  aristocratic  quarter 
after  Eotherhithe,  and  the  furniture  was  very  much 
more  modern  than  Aunt  Lavinia's,  which  was 
heavy  and  solid,  and  had  been  in  the  family  for 
years,  having  been  made  in  days  wdien  furniture 
was  intended  for  use,  and  not  for  show,  and  when 
a  few  wineglasses  turned  upside  down  on  a  side- 
board, a  glass  stand  of  wax  flowers  on  the  little 
table  in  the  front-window,  and  three  vases  on  the 
mantelpiece,  constituted  the  entire  art  of  interior 
decoration. 

After  the  black  horsehair  chairs  of  the  Eother- 
hithe  parlour,    Maud   thought    that    the    chintz- 
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covered  furniture  of  the  Canonbury  first-floor  was 
a  dream  of  aristocratic  elegance. 

And  there  was  a  real  oil-painting  in  the  room,  a 
landscape  with  sheep  and  cows  and  trees  in  the 
distance,  and  that  was  a  great  relief  to  the  eye  after 
living  for  years,  as  Maud  had  done,  with  two  en- 
gravings in  faded  gilt  frames  —  one  of  them  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  other  Lord  Nelson  sitting 
for  his  photograph  on  the  deck  of  the  Victory,  with 
a  bullet  in  his  back,  dedicated  by  permission  to 
Somebody,  Esquire. 

They  went  back  to  Eotherhithe,  and  Maud  hated 
it,  and  wondered  how  she  could  possibly  have  lived 
so  long  behind  those  hideous  wire  blinds. 

Then  Maud  set  to  and  quietly  packed  her  boxes, 
and  went  out  with  Hubert  and  bought  a  new  dress 
and  sundry  things  she  wanted,  and  one  fine  day, 
when  all  was  ready,  they  stepped  out  of  the  house 
and  went  to  the  registry  office,  and  were  married 
with  two  paupers  for  witnesses,  who  had  half  a 
crown  each,  and  then  they  came  back  and  walked 
into  the  little  parlour  arm-in-arm,  and  Maud  said 
quite  demurely,  '  Please,  Aunt  Lavinia,  we're 
married,  and  we  are  going  to  our  new  home.' 

Aunt  Lavinia  fell  back  into  the  easychair,  and 
lifted  up  her  hands  and  exclaimed,  *  What  !'  and  so 
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Maud  repeated  the  information,  and  Hubert,  before 
the  horrified  aunt  had  recovered  from  her  astonish- 
ment, had  a  cab  at  the  door,  and  all  the  luggage  on 
it — his  and  Maud's — and  then  he  came  in  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  Aunt  Lavinia  to  say  good-bye,  but 
she  wouldn't  take  it.  All  she  said  to  Maud  was, 
'  Wait  till  your  father  comes  home,  miss !'  Hubert 
laughed  at  that,  and  said,  '  Oh,  I  dare  say  we  shall 
get  on  very  well,  but  no  one  has  any  authority  over 
Mrs.  Burrows  now.     Good-afternoon.' 

And  that  is  how  they  left  Aunt  Lavinia  and 
Eotherhithe. 

And  two  months  afterwards  they  were  separated. 
Maud  was  to  have  been  the  heroic  wife  of  an 
explorer — she  was  to  have  accompanied  Hubert  in 
his  search  after  new  lands,  and  her  portrait  was 
to  have  been  in  the  illustrated  papers,  and  she  was 
to  have  been  the  first  white  woman  in  the  im- 
penetrable jungles  of  Central  Africa,  and  the  world 
was  to  have  rung  with  her  name ;  but  when  at  last 
Hubert  had  the  opportunity  of  joining  an  expedi- 
tion which  was  starting  for  the  Dark  Continent, 
Maud  was  not  quite  broken-hearted  that  the 
company  of  ladies  was  not  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme. She  was  very  fond  of  Hubert,  but  he 
was  not  quite  so  tender  as  he  used  to  be,  and  his 
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mind  wandered  so  far  away,  and  he  wanted  to  be 
fighting  savages  and  doing  dreadfully  unromantic 
things ;  and  so,  when  the  chance  came  of  going 
away,  she  knew  that  he  never  would  settle  down  to 
life  in  a  Canonbury  first-floor,  and  after  a  few  tears 
she  let  him  go  alone. 

He  was  rather  glad  to  go,  although  he  felt  the 
parting  a  little,  but  he,  too,  had  discovered  that  he 
had  settled  down  too  early. 

She  went  to  the  steamer  and  saw  him  off,  and 
then  she  went  back  with  the  few  hundred  pounds 
which  he  had  left  her  in  the  bank,  and  as  soon  as 
her  father  the  Captain  came  home,  she  went  back 
to  Eotherhithe  and  asked  him  to  forgive  her,  and 
as  the  house  was  really  his  as  much  as  Aunt 
Lavinia's,  he  told  her  to  make  her  home  there  till 
her  husband  came  back  from  the  expedition. 

And  when  he  sailed  for  Australia  again  with  his 
vessel,  he  left  strict  instructions  with  his  sister  that 
Maud  was  to  be  treated  with  every  consideration. 
Aunt  Lavinia  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  from 
that  time  between  aunt  and  niece  there  was  an 
armed  peace.  But  Maud,  as  a  married  woman, 
was  her  own  mistress,  and  never  allowed  her  aunt 
to  forget  it. 

News  of  the  expedition  came  to  England  from 
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time  to  time,  and  then  all  at  once  it  ceased.  The 
little  band  of  explorers  had  passed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  civilization.  After  a  year  a  rumour 
came  that  they  had  all  been  massacred  ;  but  this 
was  speedily  contradicted — a  native  brought  news 
of  them  to  the  coast,  and  a  letter  from  the  leader. 

Three  years  after  Hubert  Burrows  had  started, 
the  news  of  his  death  reached  England.  He  had 
been  cut  off  from  his  comrades  during  a  sudden 
attack  by  the  natives,  and  though  they  had  even- 
tually been  repulsed,  Hubert  Burrows  had  been 
taken  away  by  them  a  prisoner,  and  a  native  later 
on  reported  to  the  chief  of  the  band  that  the  young 
American  had  been  put  to  death. 

Maud  was  a  widow. 

She  mourned  decently  for  her  lost  husband  for 
two  years,  and  then  there  came  to  lodge  in  the 
house  a  young  curate  who  was  doing  temporary 
duty  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Kev.  Septimus  B. 
Bates  was  a  gentle,  simple-minded  young  man  who 
craved  for  sympathy.  He  found  it  in  the  young 
widow.  She  took  the  greatest  interest  in  his 
parish  duties,  and  she  personally  attended  to  his 
comforts  in  the  house.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
he  proposed  to  her.  The  Captain  was  at  home. 
He  thought  that  an  alliance  with  the  Church  was 
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not  an  undesirable  one,  and  there  was  no  fear  of 
the  Eev.  Septimus  wanting  to  explore  any  un- 
known and  inhospitable  shores — and  so  it  was  all 
settled. 

It  was  quite  a  respectable  wedding  this  time,  and 
naturally  in  a  church.  Aunt  Lavinia  thawed  con- 
siderably— to  be  the  aunt  of  a  clergyman  was 
decidedly  an  improvement  in  her  social  rank,  and 
she  would  be  looked  up  to  in  the  neighbourhood. 
'  My  nephew,  the  curate  of  All  Saints','  came 
readily  to  her  lips,  and  she  smiled  pleasantly  for 
the  first  time  for  twenty  years  as  she  sat  in  the 
place  of  honour  on  the  wedding-day. 

The  Rev.  Septimus,  who  had  a  little  private 
income  left  him  by  his  father,  had  other  ideas  than 
Rotherhithe,  and  he  had  procured  an  appointment 
at  the  West  End.  It  was  only  a  hundred  a  year, 
but  the  congregation  was  a  good  one,  and  the 
neighbourhood  fairly  fashionable. 

The  home  had  been  furnished,  and  the  newly- 
married  couple  were  to  return  to  it  after  the  honey- 
moon. They  were  going  to  Hastings.  They  had 
taken  their  places  in  the  train,  when  the  newspaper- 
boy  came  along  with  the  early  edition  of  the 
evening  papers.  The  Rev.  Septimus  purchased 
Punch,  Fun,  and  Judy  for  his  wife,  and  an  evening 
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paper  for  himself,  and  began  to  read  it  more  from 
force  of  habit  than  from  any  disrespect  to  Mrs. 
Bates. 

They  had  come  early,  and  there  was  quite  ten 
minutes  before  the  train  started. 

Suddenly  the  Eev.  Septimus  dropped  the  paper 
and  looked  at  Maud  with  a  white  face. 

'  Your  first  husband  was  an  explorer,  was  he  not, 
Maud  ?'  he  gasped. 

Maud  looked  up  astonished.  It  was  so  odd  for 
her  second  husband  to  begin  talking  about  her  first 
on  her  wedding-day 

'  Yes,  dear  ;  why  do  you  ask  ?' 

'  W — was  his  Dame  Hubert  Burrows  ?' 

'Yes,'  stammered  Maud,  beginning  to  feel  a 
vague  alarm. 

'Oh,  dear — I — it's  very  dreadful — it  is  most 
awkward — really  I ' 

'  What's  awkward,  dear?  I— I  don't  understand 
you.' 

'  Oh,  nothing — only  he  isn't  dead!' 

The  station,  the  platform,  the  passengers,  every- 
thing reeled  round  the  bewildered  woman  as  she 
tried  to  collect  her  senses. 

At  last  she  managed  to  stammer  out : 

'Not  dead!' 
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1  No,  my  dear,  if  I  ought  to  call  you  so.  I  think 
we'll  get  out.  It  won't  do  for  us  to  go  away  any- 
where till — till — this — er — alarming  rumour  is  set 
at  rest.' 

He  picked  up  the  paper,  got  out  of  the  carriage 
and  helped  Maud  out,  got  their  luggage  from  the 
van,  then  stood  on  the  platform  and  mopped  his 
brow. 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  think  I  ought  to 
see  my  bishop  at  once.  Oh,  dear,  take  my  arm — I 
suppose  you  may  do  that — and  let's  get  out  into 
the  street,  where  people  won't  stare  at  us,  and  we'll 
think.' 

He  left  the  luggage  in  the  cloak-room — and  he 
had  a  vague  idea  that  that  was  where  he  ought  to 
leave  Maud — and  then  they  went  outside  Victoria 
Station  and  turned  up  a  quiet  street. 

'  It's  in  the  paper  here,'  he  said  ;   '  read  it.' 

Maud  took  the  paper  with  trembling  hands,  and 
read  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  news  had  been 
received  at  Zanzibar  that  a  young  American 
explorer,  a  Mr.  Hubert  Burrows,  who  it  was 
supposed  had  been  killed  some  years  ago  by  the 
natives,  was  still  alive,  and,  though  a  prisoner,  had 
saved  his  life  by  curing  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  a 
violent  cold  by  the  application  of  herbal  remedies. 
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The  tribe  had  instantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  a  great  medicine  man  and  a  magician,  and 
had  kept  him  alive,  but  a  prisoner,  in  order  to 
benefit  by  his  magic  healing  powers,  and  he  was 
reported  to  have  been  seen  recently  by  a  traveller, 
and  to  have  declared  himself  quite  satisfied  with 
his  position,  and  to  have  expressed  no  desire  to 
return  to  civilization. 

Maud  read  to  the  end,  and  then  looked  up  at 
Septimus. 

'  If  this  is  true '  she  said. 

'  Well,  then,  of  course,  my  dear — I — I  am  not 
your  husband — and  you — er — you  have  committed 
bigamy  I — of  course — I — that  is,  we — we  couldn't 
live  together  till  this — er — mystery  is  cleared  up.' 

'  But  it  mayn't  be  true.' 

'  But  it  may — and — W3  mustn't  risk  it.  It's  the 
most  dreadful  thing.  I — er — never  was  in  such  an 
awkward  predicament  in  my  life.' 

'What's  to  be  done?'  sobbed  Maud,  trying  to 
realize  her  ghastly  position.  '  I'm  married  to  a 
man  who's  going  to  live  among  savages  all  his  life, 
if  this  is  true.' 

'  Of  course  it's  very  painful,'  stammered  the 
unhappy  bridegroom  ;  '  but  until  we  know  more  I 
— er — think  you'd  better  go  back  to  your  aunt's.' 
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'  Can  I  have  a  divorce  ?' 

'  No,  I'm  afraid  not.  I  don't  think  it  comes 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  I  mean  it's  only 
desertion  and  cruelty,  and  that  sort  of  thing — you 
can  only  have  a  separation.' 

'  I've  got  that.' 

'  Of  course,  of  course,  very  thoughtless  of  me, 
but  you  know  what  I  mean.  At  any  rate,  you 
can't  be  his  wife  and  mine  too,  and  with  this 
statement  staring  me  in  the  face,  I  couldn't  risk  it ; 
and,  of  course,  you  couldn't  risk  our  living  together 
as  man  and  wife.     He  might  come  back.' 

'But  he  says  he  won't.' 

'  That  doesn't  matter.  I  believe  you  can  petition 
the  Court  for — er — restitution,  and  the  Court  can 
order  him  to  return.' 

'  How's  the  Court  to  get  at  him  in  Central  Africa 
among  the  savages  ?' 

'  I  don't  know — send  out  a  commission,  I 
suppose.  Oh,  Maud — I  mean  Mrs.  Burrows — I 
really  think  I  had  better  see  the  bishop  at  once — 
you  see,  I  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  with 
you.' 

'  Yes,  and  it's  so  stupid.  We  are  married,  and 
because  some  black  man  comes  with  a  story  to 
Zanzibar,  you  say  I've  committed  bigamy.     As  my 
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husband,  perhaps  you  ought  to  go  out  and  see  if 
Hubert  is  with  those  people.' 

'  Good  gracious  me !  Venture  out  alone  into  a 
land  of  savages  '?  Why,  Stanley  had  a  small  army 
with  him,  and  it  took  him  a  year  to  get  there.' 

'  It's  terrible.' 

'It's  horrible!' 

'  Where  can  I  go  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,  really,  I  think  I  ought  to  take 
you  back  to  Rotherhithe.' 

'  What  would  people  think?  Everybody  knows  we 
are  married,  and  nobody  knows  about  my  marriage 
to  Hubert  Burrows.  It  would  look  absurd  for  me 
to  go  home  again  and  put  my  head  out  of  a 
window  and  tell  everybody  that  I  think  I've 
committed  bigamy,  but  I'm  not  quite  sure.' 

'Yes,  and — er — I  should  be  involved  in  the 
scandal,  and  I  was  so  well  known  there,  being  the 
curate.  I — think  you  had  better  go  and  live  in  our 
new  house  alone — and  I'll  go  away  somewhere 
abroad.  I'll  change  wTith  a  chaplain  at  some 
foreign  place  who  wants  to  come  home  for  a 
time.' 

The  unhappy  couple  walked  about  for  an  hour, 
and  eventually  it  was  agreed  that  Maud  should  go 
to  the  Rev.  Septimus's  house  as  Mrs.  Bates,  but 
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that  he  should  be  called  away  that  very  afternoon 
to  some  relative  who  was  dying  abroad. 

And  that  was  how  they  arranged  it.  Maud  went 
to  the  new  home  and  found  it  damp  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  the  chimneys  smoking,  and  cried 
herself  to  sleep  in  a  draughty  bedroom,  and  the 
Eev.  Septimus  Bates  spent  his  wedding-night  on 
a  very  choppy  sea  between  Newhaven  and  Dieppe. 

Six  months  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  no 
further  news  has  come  of  the  husband  who  is  a 
medicine  man  and  a  prisoner  among  the  natives  of 
Central  Africa.  The  Eev.  Septimus  has  failed 
utterly  to  find  out  any  means  by  which  the  truth 
can  be  ascertained.  Nothing  can  be  proved.  No 
one  saw  Hubert  Burrows  die,  but  nothing  having 
been  heard  of  him,  under  such  circumstances  his 
death  would  have  been  accepted,  and  his  insurance 
paid  had  he  been  insured.  But  there  was  a  report 
that  he  was  still  alive.  He  had  been  seen — a 
circumstantial  story  had  been  told  and  telegraphed 
to  Europe. 

How  was  the  truth  to  be  known,  and  when  ? 
He  and  Maud  might  go  on  living  apart  for  twenty 
years,  and  still  there  would  be  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  Hubert  Burrows  was  alive  or  not.     There 
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was  legal  presumption  of  death  till  the  meddling 
native  turned  up. 

Maud  Bates,  or  Burrows,  was  terribly  lonely  in 
the  house  she  was  to  have  entered  a  happy  wife. 
She  didn't  care  to  make  friends — there  would  be 
awkward  explanations.  The  Rev.  Septimus  had 
quietly  put  himself  right  with  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  he  was  to  have  gone  to,  and  had  obtained 
a  temporary  post  abroad,  but  Maud  felt  that  in 
her  equivocal  position  she  could  never  visit  or 
receive  visitors  without  making  people  talk  about 
her  husband's  prolonged  absence. 

To-night  she  had  come  to  Hyde  Park  in  answer 
to  a  telegram  received  from  Septimus,  in  which 
he  announced  he  was  coming  to  England  for  a  few 
days.  They  met  at  the  Marble  Arch,  and  they 
wandered  to  a  dark  part  of  the  Park  and  sat  down 
where  they  could  converse  unobserved. 

The  situation  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not 
so  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  both  of  them. 

The  Rev.  Septimus  doesn't  even  know  whether 
he  ought  to  call  his  wife  or  Burrows'  wife  'my 
dear  '  or  not,  and  as  to  kissing  her,  that  would  be 
out  of  the  question. 

They  had  discussed  the  situation  again  and 
again,  and  he  thinks  now  that  the  proper  thing 
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would  be  for  him  to  apply  to  have  the  marriage 
annulled  on  the  ground  that  the  first  husband  was 
alive,  and  leave  it  to  the  Court  to  decide  how  far 
the  story  affected  the  legality  of  the  marriage. 
That  would  settle  the  question  as  far  as  the  law 
was  concerned. 

The  Eev.  Septimus  took  off  his  hat  to  let  the 
night  breeze  cool  his  brow.  The  more  he  thought 
the  matter  out,  the  more  his  head  began  to  go 
round. 

They  separated  at  the  Marble  Arch  about  eleven 
o'clock.  Maud  went  back  home,  and  the  Eev- 
Septimus  went  to  a  hotel.  The  next  morning  he 
went  to  his  lawyers  and  laid  the  whole  case  before 
them. 

The  lawyers  said  he  ought  to  apply  to  have  the 
marriage  set  aside.  It  would  be  a  most  sensational 
case,  and  would  raise  an  interesting  point  of  law. 

And  at  last  the  unfortunate  clergyman,  who 
didn't  know  if  his  wife  was  his  wife  or  somebody 
else's,  decided  that  that  was  the  only  course  open 
to  him,  and  he  gave  his  lawyers  instructions  to 
commence  the  necessary  proceedings. 

Two  days  afterwards,  and  before  anything  had 
been  done  beyond  preparing  the  necessary  docu- 
ments   to    put   in    evidence,    Captain    Margetson 
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returned  from  Australia,  and  the  day  after  his 
arrival  at  Rotherhithe  came  over  to  see  his 
daughter. 

He  knew  the  whole  story,  as  his  daughter  had 
wept  it  all  out  on  his  fatherly  bosom  the  day  after 
the  wedding. 

He  brought  a  gentleman  with  him — a  thin, 
bronzed  man  of  about  five-and-thirtv,  who  looked 
as  though  he  had  just  recovered  from  a  fever. 

'  Mr.  Johnson,'  said  the  Captain,  as  soon  as 
they  had  been  shown  into  the  sitting-room,  '  this  is 
my  daughter  who  was  Mrs.  Hubert  Burrows.' 

The  pale,  sickly-looking  man  bowed. 

'  Madam,'  he  said,  '  it  was  quite  by  accident  that 
I  found  out  that  Hubert  Burrows  was  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  Captain  here.  I  came  over  in  your 
father's  ship  from  Sydney  I  was  talking  about 
Central  Africa  and  my  having  been  with  the 
famous  expedition,  and  then  he  told  me  about  you. 
I  understand  you  are  troubled  in  your  mind  about 
your  husband's  fate.  You've  married  again,  and 
you've  heard  since  that  your  first  husband  is  alive 
out  there.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Maud,  '  that  is  quite  true,  un- 
fortunately.' 

'  Well,  I  think  I  can  tell  you  something  about  it. 
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I  saw  him  captured,  and  our  fellows  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  save  him,  but  the  blacks  were 
too  many  for  us.  We  had  to  beat  a  retreat.  I 
was  the  doctor  to  that  expedition,  and  now  I'll  tell 
you  something  that  will  ease  your  mind.  Burrows, 
your  husband,  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  I'd  dis- 
covered what  was  the  matter  with  him,  but  I  didn't 
tell  him.  I'd  made  an  examination  of  him,  and  I 
will  stake  my  professional  reputation  that  the  story 
brought  to  the  coast  by  the  traveller  is  a  lie,  if  he 
ever  brought  it.  But  he  didn't.  That  story  comes 
from  America.  It's  a  pure  fiction  to  fill  up  an  odd 
corner  with  a  bit  of  sensational  news.  It's  just 
done  to  start  a  discussion  again  about  the  fate  of 
lost  explorers,  just  as  they  used  periodically  to 
revive  the  question  years  ago  as  to  whether  the 
Franklin  expedition  was  alive  at  the  North  Pole 
or  not. 

'  The  tribe  that  took  your  husband  would  have 
slaughtered  him  if  he  had  been  able  to  raise  the 
dead  to  life,  because  in  the  struggle  he  fired  at  their 
chief  and  killed  him,  and  if  they  didn't  slaughter 
him  there  and  then  he  wasn't  alive  when  you 
married  again.' 

'  How  can  you  be  sure  of  that  ?'  exclaimed  Maud 
anxiously. 
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'  I'll  tell  you.  When  I  examined  him  he  had 
the  seeds  of  a  fatal  malady — more  than  the  seeds  : 
it  had  got  hold  of  him.  If  he  lived  three  months 
after  he  was  captured,  then  he  performed  a  feat 
which  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  medical 
science.' 

'  Then,  you  are  sure  he  died  long  ago.' 

'  Absolutely-  I'd  hand  a  certificate  to  any 
coroner's  jury  in  the  world.' 

Captain  Margetson  had  kept  silence  during  the 
doctor's  narrative. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  '  that's  straight  enough,  isn't  it  ? 
It  was  a  lucky  chance  I  met  the  doctor  on  board  my 
ship.     Where's  your  husband?' 

'  Septimus  ?  He — he's  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Hotel,  I  believe.' 

'  Oh,  he's  not  abroad,  then  ?' 

'  No,  he's  in  town  ;  he's  come  to  see  his  lawyers 
— he  was  going  to  have  the  case  brought  before  the 
law  courts  to  decide.' 

'  Well,  we'll  decide  it  without  them.  Come 
along,  doctor,  we'll  go  and  see  my  reverend  son- 
in-law.' 

The  Captain  and  the  doctor  found  the  Eev. 
Septimus  at  the  hotel,  and  they  told  him  the  story 
to  which  his  wife  had  just  listened. 
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When  it  was  told,  Septimus  gave  a  great  sigh  of 
relief.  He  had  dreaded  being  handed  down  to 
posterity  and  printed  in  all  the  law  books  as  an 
interesting  case. 

There  was  no  doubt  now  that  Maud  was  his  wife. 
The  doctor's  story  was  conclusive. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  Eev.  Septimus  B.  Bates 
drove  up  to  his  own  house  in  a  hansom  cab  and 
entered  it  for  the  first  time  since  his  marriage. 

'  Maud,  my  darling,  I  think  I  may  kiss  you 
now,'  he  said,  as  he  folded  her  in  his  arms. 

'  We  are  married  now,  then,  you  think,'  she  said, 
looking  up  at  him  smilingly  ;  '  and  you  don't  think 
I've  committed  bigamy  ?' 

'  No,  no,  that's  all  settled  for  ever.  And  now 
about  the  future — I  suppose  I  can  send  for  my 
things  to  the  hotel  ?' 

'  Oh  dear,  I  never  thought  of  that.  Won't  it 
seem  odd,  my  suddenly  having  a  husband  that 
nobody  has  ever  seen  ?' 

'  Yes,  but ' 

'And  besides,  we  haven't  had  a  honeymoon  }7et !' 

'  Good  gracious,  no,  of  course  not ! — perhaps  we'd 
better  have  it.     Where  shall  we  go  ?' 
'  Hastings.' 
'  Ah,  yes — where  we  were  going.     Bight.     Pack 
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your  things  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  come  on  to 
me  at  Charing  Cross.  We'll  go  from  there  by  the 
first  train  we  can  catch/ 

And  they  did,  and  just  before  the  train  started  a 
newspaper  boy  came  along  with  the  papers. 

The  liev  Septimus  bought  his  wife  Punch,  Fun 
and  Judy. 

But  when  the  boy  said,  '  Evening  paper,  sir  ?'  he 
promptly  replied,  '  No,  thank  you.' 

His  former  experience  of  buying  an  evening 
paper  before  he  started  on  his  honeymoon  did  not 
encourage  him  to  repeat  the  experiment. 


III. 

BLIND. 

<  Blind  !     Blind  !     Blind  !' 

Jim  Urquhart  moaned  out  the  words  as  he  sat 
alone  on  one  of  the  benches  in  the  Hospital 
Gardens,  and  then,  covering  his  sightless  eyes  with 
his  hands,  let  his  head  drop  down  almost  upon  his 
knees. 

He  was  a  fine  stalwart  fellow  was  Jim  Urquhart, 
broad-shouldered  and  muscular,  and  in  the  old 
days  few  men  would  have  cared  to  quarrel  with 
him. 

It  was  a  painful  picture  to  contemplate  this 
splendid  specimen  of  handsome,  vigorous  man- 
hood, crushed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  helpless- 
ness. 

One  of  the  nurses  noticed  his  dejected  attitude, 
and  came  up  to  him  and  spoke  kindly  to  him. 
'Come,  come,'  she  said,  'you  mustn't  give  way 
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like   that.      You   are   well  now,   you    know,   and 
to-morrow  you  will  be  able  to  go  home.' 

'  Home — yes,  I  shall  go  home,'  cried  the  blind 
man,  raising  his  head.  '  I  shall  go  home  to  my 
wife — to  be  a  burthen  to  her,  to  be  kept  by  her  all 
my  life.  Ay  !  I  know  the  truth — they've  told 
me  that  I  shall  never  see  again.  I'll  go  to  my 
grave  as  blind  as  I  am  to-day.  Pray  God  it  may 
be  soon  !' 

'  Hush,  hush  !'  said  the  nurse  gently  ;  '  many  of 
us  have  terrible  misfortunes  to  bear,  but  we  must 
be  patient.' 

'  Patient !  ah,  you  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about !  You  don't  know  what  I've  got  to 
suffer,  you  don't  know  how  I  came  to  be  here,  and 
what  it  was  cost  me  my  sight.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  that — I  know  that  you  were  ex- 
amining a  revolver,  and  that  an  accident  happened, 
and  that,  though  the  doctors  saved  your  life,  your 
eyesight  had  been  destroyed.' 

'Yes;  but  you  don't  know  why  I  got  that  re- 
volver out.'  The  blind  man  leant  towards  the 
nurse,  and,  taking  hold  of  her  dress,  pulled  her 
nearer  to  him.  '  I'll  tell  you,'  he  said,  speaking 
quickly  and  excitedly — '  I'll  tell  you,  and  you  can 
do  what  you  like.     I  was  jealous  of  my  wife  and 
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another  man,  and  I  swore  an  oath,  if  ever  I  had 
cause  to  believe  that  my  suspicions  were  right,  I'd 
kill  them  both.  The  night  that  the  accident 
happened  to  me  there  was  murder  in  my  heart ! 
Yes,  murder,  for,  as  there's  a  God  in  heaven,  I 
meant  to  have  their  lives.' 

The  nurse  was  a  woman  of  about  thirty — a 
woman  with  a  pale,  gentle  face — and  a  look  of  pain 
passed  across  it  as  she  listened  to  Jim  Urquhart's 
wild  story. 

'Don't  tell  anyone  else  that,'  she  said,  '  and  I'll 
forget  I've  heard  it.  Jealousy  is  a  terrible  thing — 
it  is  a  madness,  and  that  night  you  were  mad  and 
not  accountable  for  your  actions.  Most  likely  you 
wronged  your  wife  by  your  suspicions  ;  try  and 
think  so.  She  seems  very  fond  of  you ;  she  has 
been  here  every  day  to  inquire  after  you.' 

'  And  I  wouldn't  have  her  come  near  me.' 

'  You  didn't  wish  it,  and  so  the  doctors  didn't 
allow  it ;  but  I  understand  she  is  coming  to-morrow 
to  take  you  home.  Try  and  believe  that  you 
wronged  her,  and  forget  the  past.  She  is  your 
best  friend  now,  you  know.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  must  ask  her  to  forgive 
me.  That's  it,  nurse ;  and  I  must  sit  at  home 
helpless  and  blind,  and  let  her  lead  me  where  she 
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will  and  tell  me  what  she  chooses.  My  God  !  think 
of  it  !  Me,  Jim  Urquhart,  mad  jealous  of  another 
man,  and  blind  and  helpless,  and  dependent  on  the 
charity  of  the  woman  I  meant  to  kill !' 

'  I  mustn't  listen  to  you  anymore,'  said  the  nurse. 
'  You'll  be  calmer  presently,  and  you'll  see  things 
differently.  From  the  little  I've  seen  of  your  wife, 
when  she  came  here,  I  believe  she  loves  you  de- 
votedly, and  that  you  have  grievously  wronged  her. 
Now  sit  still  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  sun- 
shine ;  and  to-morrow  when  you  go  home  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  brave  and  patient,  and  to  put  all 
these  evil  thoughts  from  you,  or  you  will  make  two 
lives  miserable — your  own  and  hers.' 

Jim  Urquhart  made  no  reply,  and  the  nurse 
moved  quietly  away. 

'  Poor  fellow  !'  she  said  to  herself;  'it's  terribly 
sad.  Blind  and  jealous  !  If  he  doesn't  get  that 
terrible  suspicion  out  of  his  mind,  it  would  be  much 
better  if  he  had  never  recovered  from  his  injuries. 
We  have  only  nursed  him  back  to  something  worse 
than  death.' 

A  week  later  Jim  Urquhart  sat  alone  in  his  own 
place.  He  had  taken  his  wife's  hand  on  the  day 
he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital,  and  she  had 
led  him  quietly  home.     Not  a  word   had   passed 
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between  them  as  to  the  events  which  had  led  up  to 
the  accident. 

She  had  treated  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
and  when  they  were  at  home,  and  he  was  seated 
in  his  old  chair  by  the  fireplace,  she  had  pat  her 
hand  quietly  on  his  shoulder  and  said  : 

'  Jim,  you  mustn't  fret  about  this.  I  love  you 
better  than  anything  in  the  world,  and  I'm  young 
and  strong,  and  you  know  that  I  can  earn  enough 
for  us  both,  and  I  think  we  can  be  happy  if  you'll 
only  try  and  not  worry  too  much  about  yourself.' 

Then  she  had  put  her  face  down  to  his  and 
kissed  him,  and  Jim  had  taken  the  kiss  passively, 
without  returning  it.  There  was  still  a  secret  in 
his  heart  that  refused  to  let  his  better  nature  show 
itself. 

But  he  had  given  no  outward  sign  of  the  fever 
that  was  still  consuming  him ;  not  one  reproachful 
word  had  passed  his  lips.  It  was  only  when  he 
was  alone  that  he  let  his  pent-up  agony  have  vent, 
and  cried  out  that  death  would  have  been  better 
than  this  blind  helplessness. 

Marion  Urquhart  was  an  actress  at  one  of  the 
minor  theatres  when  handsome  Jim  Urquhart,  a 
cousin  of  the  proprietor's,  fell  in  love  with  her  and 
married  her.     Jim  was  well  known  in  the  amateur 
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athletic  world  in  those  days.  He  was  a  fine  boxer 
and  a  splendid  wrestler,  and  had  won  quite  a 
number  of  silver  cups  and  prizes  of  all  descrip- 
tions. He  was  artistic,  too,  and  had  taken  to 
scene-painting,  which  was  the  reason  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  his  cousin's  theatre.  He  was  getting 
on  well,  and  was  leading  assistant  to  a  West  End 
scene-painter  at  the  time  of  his  '  accident.' 

There  was  nothing  to  prove  that  it  was  not  an 
accident.  He  had  explained  the  matter  himself, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak.  He  was  going  to 
load  the  revolver,  an  old  one  he  had  had  by  him 
some  time.  It  had  a  charge  of  blank  cartridge  in 
it,  which  he  had  forgotten  all  about.  Examining 
the  weapon,  it  went  off,  and  he  was  terribly 
wounded  about  the  face,  and  his  eyesight  was 
destroyed  for  ever. 

There  was  nothing  to  disprove  his  story.  He 
had  never  breathed  a  word  of  his  jealousy  to  any- 
one. No  living  soul  but  himself  knew  the  terrible 
design  he  harboured  in  his  heart  when  he  went  up 
to  his  room  that  night,  and  took  his  old  revolver 
from   the   place   where  it   had   lain  neglected   for 

years. 

Of  course  now  there  was  an  end  to  his  profes- 
sional career,  and  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  at 
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all.  His  cousin,  the  proprietor  of  the  minor 
theatre,  had  fallen  on  bad  times,  given  up  his 
lesseeship,  and  gone  to  America,  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family  were  too  badly  off  to  do 
anything  for  him  at  all.  His  wife  would  have  to 
be  the-  breadwinner  now,  and  keep  the  home 
together — his  wife,  whom  he  had  intended  to 
murder  !  He  had  never  told  her,  he  had  never 
even  hinted  that  he  suspected  her  of  caring  for 
anybody  else.  It  was  only  in  a  moment  of  despair 
that  he  had  confessed  the  truth  to  the  hospital 
nurse,  and  he  had  told  no  one  else.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  his  wife  never  suspected  the  truth. 
Their  first  conversation  about  the  future  convinced 
him  of  that. 

She  had  left  the  little  theatre  some  time  pre- 
viously, and  had  gone  on  tour  with  a  company 
playing  a  London  success  round  the  provinces,  and 
having  made  a  decided  hit  in  the  leading  part,  she 
had  secured  a  London  engagement  at  the  West  End 
at  a  good  salary. 

The  man  of  whom  her  husband  was  jealous  was 
an  actor  at  the  same  theatre.  Arthur  Blenheim 
was  a  gentleman,  a  society  actor,  one  of  the  new 
school  who  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  old- 
fashioned  'pros.' 
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It  was  a  chance  remark  that  first  aroused  Jim 
Urquhart's  jealousy — a  piece  of  that  idle,  mis- 
chievous gossip  which  is  far  too  common  in 
theatrical  circles. 

Marion  Urquhart's  professional  name  was  Marion 
Darvell,  and  it  was  one  night,  while  waiting  in  a 
restaurant  opposite  the  theatre  for  his  wife,  that 
Jim  heard  the  gossip. 

To  reach  the  restaurant  one  had  to  pass  through 
a  kind  of  bar.  People  using  the  bar  could  not  see 
who  was  in  the  restaurant ;  in  fact,  chance 
customers  would  be  quite  ignorant  that  there  was  a 
room  of  any  kind  beyond. 

While  Jim  Urquhart  was  sitting  at  a  little  table 
waiting  for  his  wife,  who  used  to  come  there  and 
have  supper  with  him,  two  young  fellows  came  to 
the  bar  and  began  to  talk,  imagining  themselves  to 
be  alone. 

'Nice  girl,  that  little  Darvell!'  said  one.  'By 
Jove  !  she  played  that  love  scene  splendidly  with 
Blenheim.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  other,  '  but  you  can't  wonder 
at  that ;  they  say  she's  dead  gone  on  him,  and  he 
returns  the  compliment.  They  say  he's  going  to 
have  a  theatre  himself  next  season,  and  I  bet  you 
she'll  be  his  leading  lady.     I  was  told ' 
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The  conversation  suddenly  ceased.  Mr.  Urquhart 
knew  instinctively  what  had  happened.  The  pro- 
prietor was  behind  the  bar,  and  he  made  signs  to 
the  young  men  that  their  conversation  could  be 
overheard. 

Jim's  face  flushed,  and  he  half  rose  from  the 
table  with  the  idea  of  rushing  into  the  bar  and 
seizing  the  traducer  of  his  wife  by  the  throat. 
But  he  thought  better  of  it.  It  would  mean  a 
scene  and  a  public  scandal,  and  after  all,  if  one 
were  to  take  notice  of  all  the  malignant  lying  gossip 
that  is  indulged  in  concerning  public  people,  one 
would  have  enough  to  do. 

So  Jim  sat  down  and  said  nothing,  and  when 
his  wife  came  in  he  received  her  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  never  breathed  a  word  to  her  of  what  he 
had  heard. 

But  it  rankled  in  his  heart,  nevertheless,  and 
he  brooded  over  it.  He  woke  up  in  the  night  and 
thought  about  it.  When  his  wife  came  home  later 
than  usual,  or  when  she  seemed  a  little  distrait  or 
worried,  the  whole  thing  would  come  back  to  him 
and  worry  him.  The  fatal  seed  had  been  sown, 
and  the  evil  weed  of  jealousy  was  growing  apace. 

At  last  he  did  a  mean  thing.  He  told  his  wife 
that  he  was  going  to  a  smoking  concert  given  by  an 
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athletic  club,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  and 
that  he  should  be  home  very  late.  Then  he  went 
and  waited  about  in  the  court  where  the  stage- door 
was  situated,  at  the  time  the  performers  would  be 
leaving. 

He  stood  where  he  could  not  be  seen,  and  he  saw 
his  wife  come  out  with  Arthur  Blenheim,  and  they 
walked  away  up  the  street  talking  together. 

There  was  nothing  in  that,  but  to  a  man  already 
jealous  this  was  '  confirmation  strong  as  proof  of 
holy  writ.' 

He  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  court,  took  a 
cab,  and  went  home.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
his  wife  arrived.  She  was  astonished  to  see  him, 
but  he  said  he  had  a  headache  and  had  come  away 
early.  She  told  him  Mr.  Blenheim  was  thinking 
of  taking  a  theatre,  and  had  asked  her  to  be  his 
leading  lady,  but  that  nothing  was  decided  yet. 

All  this  was  torture  to  Jim  Urquhart,  and  in  his 
jealous  frame  of  mind  he  put  the  worst  construction 
on  it.  Still  he  never  breathed  a  word  of  his 
suspicion  to  his  wife. 

There  is  nothing  too  mean  for  a  jealous  man  or 
woman  to  do.  Jim  Urquhart  had  his  wife  watched 
by  a  private  inquiry  agent.  He  was  away  at  the 
painting  room  all  day,  and  his  wife  was  at  home. 

5 
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One  evening  the  agent  came  to  him  with  informa- 
tion. That  afternoon  Mr.  Blenheim  had  called, 
and  had  remained  with  his  wife  for  an  hour. 

That  night  when  he  got  home  his  wife  had  gone 
to  the  ^heatre.  He  went  upstairs,  got  out  his 
revolver,  and  was  loading  it  when  the  accident 
happened. 

Marion  could  not  fail,  after  her  husband's  return, 
to  notice  his  coldness  and  dejection,  but  she 
ascribed  everything  to  his  blindness.  She  knew 
that  he  would  feel  his  dependence  upon  her  terribly, 
and  in  her  gentle,  womanly  way  she  sought  by 
every  means  in  her  power  to  make  him  feel  it  less. 
She  had  never  been  a  demonstrative  woman,  but 
she  lost  no  opportunity  of  telling  her  husband  how 
much  she  loved  him,  how  glad  she  was  to  be  able 
to  repay  him  for  all  his  kindness  in  the  past. 

Jim  Urquhart,  with  one  fixed  idea  in  his  mind, 
became,  if  possible,  more  suspicious  than  ever. 
His  wife  was  an  actress — she  was  acting  a  part 
now.  She  was  trying  to  make  him  believe  that 
she  loved  him,  so  that  he  might  have  no  suspicion 
that  she  loved  someone  else.  Sitting  alone  in  the 
darkness  that  was  his  for  ever  now,  he  would  brood 
over  his  fancied  wrong,  until  at  last  he  would  work 
himself  up  into  a  fit  of  frenzy.     Jealousy  carried 
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to  excess  is  one  form  of  madness,  and  Jim  Urqu- 
hart's  madness  rapidly  became  intensified  by 
perpetually  dwelling  on  the  one  terrible  idea  which 
had  made  his  life  a  hell. 

And  poor  Marion,  never  dreaming  what  was 
passing  in  her  husband's  mind,  concealed  from 
him  a  great  trouble  which  in  the  old  days  he  would 
have  shared  with  her. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Blenheim,  wrho  had  an 
idea  of  taking  a  theatre  of  his  own,  had  made  her 
an  excellent  offer,  but  at  the  last  moment  the 
scheme  had  fallen  through,  and  the  friends  who 
were  going  to  find  him  the  capital  had,  owing  to 
family  trouble,  backed  out,  and  so  young  Blenheim 
accepted  another  engagement  at  another  theatre, 
and  shortly  afterwards  resigned  it,  and  temporarily 
abandoned  the  profession. 

Marion  Urquhart's  trouble  was  not  the  loss  of 
the  position  Blenheim  had  offered  her  as  his  leading 
lady.  It  was  a  far  more  serious  one.  For  some 
time  past  she  had  not  felt  very  well.  She  had  gone 
to  the  theatre  every  night,  and  played  as  usual, 
but  she  began  to  feel  great  difficulty  in  getting 
through  her  parts.  Once  after  the  curtain  had 
fallen  on  the  second  act  she  fainted,  and  was  only 
just  able  to  crawl  through  the  remainder  of  the 
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play.  She  went  to  a  doctor,  who  told  her  that  it 
was  nothing  serious,  but  she  must  give  up  the 
exertion  of  acting  at  least  for  a  month.  If  she  did 
not  the  consequences  might  be  serious.  But  she 
knew  what  that  meant,  and  she  went  to  the  theatre 
again,  but  before  the  performance  was  half  through 
she  was  almost  inaudible. 

The  manager  saw  that  she  was  ill,  and  that  the 
play,    which    was    just   hovering    between   partial 
success  and  failure,  was  suffering  in  consequence. 
He  was  a  kind-hearted  man  in  his  way,  but  business 
is  business,  and  so  after  the  performance  was  over 
he  sent  for  Marion  to  his  room,  and   told  her  it 
was  better  she  should  take  a  rest,  as  it  was  clearly 
impossible  that  she  could  go  on  as  she  was  now, 
and  he  urged  her  to  resign  the  part.     Marian  had 
no  choice,  and  did  so,  and  went  home  to  her  blind 
husband  that  night  knowing  that  unless  she  soon 
got   better   it  would  be  a   hard   struggle   to  keep 
things  going  at   home.      The  Urquharts  had  not 
managed  to  save  much  money  for  a  rainy  day,  and 
just  after  Jim's  accident  the  little  they  had  put  by, 
which  they  had  invested  in  a  building  society,  was 
lost.     The  concern,  which  was  genuine  enough  at 
first,  had  been  connected  with  a  gigantic  fraud  by 
the  unprincipled  men  who  had  the  management  of 
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it,  and  was  found  to  be  hopelessly  insolvent  when 
the  principal  director  suddenly  disappeared.  This 
misfortune  Marion  had  kept  from  her  husband, 
and  now  she  was  out  of  engagement,  and  there 
would  be  no  money  coming  in  until  she  was  better. 

She  was  afraid  to  tell  Jim  the  truth.  She  saw 
how  he  fretted,  as  it  was,  at  his  helpless  position, 
and  she  feared  the  shock  of  this  new  disaster. 

But  how  was  she  to  deceive  him  ?  If  she  remained 
at  home  in  the  evening  he  would  know,  and  the 
doctor  had  told  her  that  he  must  be  kept  as 
cheerful  as  possible,  or  he  might  gradually  drop 
into  a  state  of  confirmed  melancholia.  He  even 
hinted  that  in  his  present  depressed  state  he  might 
do  something  worse,  and  Marion  knew  what  he 
meant,  and  shuddered.  She  knew  that  there  was  a 
fear  of  her  husband  taking  his  own  life. 

She  sat  opposite  her  blind  husband  the  day  after 
her  dismissal  from  the  theatre,  a  great  fear  at  her 
heart,  wondering  what  she  could  do,  and  at  last 
she  decided  that  every  evening  as  usual  she  would 
go  out  as  if  going  to  the  theatre,  and  go  to  the 
house  of  a  lady  who  had  been  a  great  friend  of 
hers,  a  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Blenheim  had  intro- 
duced her  nearly  a  year  ago  and  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  her,  and  return  home  at  the  usual  time. 
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She  knew  that  she  ought  to  have  stayed  at  home 
and  taken  care  of  herself,  but  if  she  did  Jim  must 
know,  and  then  she  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
what  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  would  mean  to  him. 

For  a  fortnight  she  kept  up  the  tragic  comedy, 
and  then  the  last  of  her  money  was  gone,  and  she 
had  to  pawn  her  trinkets  and  the  little  things  she 
could  spare  one  by  one  to  keep  the  home  together. 
And  all  this  time  she  was  growing  weaker,  and  it 
was  a  terrible  strain  on  her  to  go  out  at  all. 

She  grew  silent  and  depressed,  and  her  husband 
noticed  it,  and  put  it  down  to  another  cause.  She 
was  getting  tired  of  the  burthen  ;  she  was  fretting 
under  the  chains  that  bound  her  to  a  blind,  help- 
less man  ;  perhaps — then  the  old  jealous  madness 
came  back  with  redoubled  fury — she  was  deceiv- 
ing him.  She  hated  him  because  she  was  in  love 
with  another  man.  She  was  meeting  Blenheim 
still.  He  was  blind,  and  he  knew  nothing — 
nothing. 

The  horrible  doubt  which  was  gnawing  at  his 
heart  preyed  upon  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
felt  unless  he  did  something  he  should  go  mad. 
At  last  he  determined  that  he  would  know  the 
worst.  He  sent  for  an  old  friend,  and  one  night 
when   Marion    was   away,    as   usual,    he   told   his 
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friend  to  go  to  a  certain  address  and  leave  a  note. 
The  friend  wrote  the  note — '  Come  and  see  me  to- 
morrow evening.'     That  was  all  it  said. 

The  note  was  to  the  private  inquiry  agent 
Urquhart  had  employed  before.  The  man  came, 
received  his  instructions,  and  promised  to  call  as 
soon  as  he  had  ascertained  anything.  Two  nights 
afterwards  he  presented  himself.  He  had  done  his 
work.  Mrs.  Urquhart  had  left  the  theatre — her 
name  was  not  in  the  bill.  He  had  followed  her 
after  she  went  out,  and  had  seen  her  go  to  a  house 
in  South  Crescent,  Bedford  Square — a  house  which 
was  let  out  in  apartments  to  theatrical  people.  He 
had  also  ascertained  that  Mr.  Blenheim  was  not 
playing  anywhere.  Jim  Urquhart's  suspicions 
were  confirmed.  His  wife  was  meeting  Blenheim 
at  this  house.     It  was  all  arranged  between  them. 

As  soon  as  he  had  heard  what  the  private 
inquiry  agent  had  to  say  he  became  calmer.  He 
had  but  one  idea  now — revenge — but  he  would  wait 
for  it — wait  till  it  could  be  certain  and  swift.  He 
thanked  the  man,  and,  having  no  money  about  him, 
gave  him  his  gold  watch. 

'  Pawn  that,'  he  said.  '  I  can't  ask  that  woman 
for  the  money  to  pay  you.  It  would  be  too 
horrible.' 
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When  his  wife  came  in  that  night  and  kissed  her 
husband,  she  found  that  his  brow  was  like  ice. 
She  was  terrified,  and  fancied  that  he  was  ill. 

'  It  is  nothing,'  he  said  —  '  nothing.  I  feel  a 
little  cold,  that  is  all.' 

Presently,  while  Marion  was  putting  the  scanty 
supper  on  the  table,  her  husband  said  to  her : 

'  Well,  how  are  you  getting  on  at  the  theatre  ?' 

She  hesitated  before  she  replied,  then  with  an 
effort  she  said : 

'  Oh,  all  right.' 

'  Was  it  a  good  house  to-night  ?' 

'Yes,  dear,  pretty  good.' 

'  Have  they  been  good  houses  all  the  week  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  not  bad.' 

Poor  Marion  was  in  an  agony  of  fear.  She  hated 
lying,  and  she  feared  betraying  herself.  Her 
husband  so  rarely  spoke  about  the  theatre  or  took 
any  interest  in  it ;  why  should  he  begin  to  cross- 
examine  her  now  ? 

He  asked  no  more  questions,  but  he  dropped  his 
head  and  knit  his  brows. 

'She  is  lying  to  me,'  he  said  to  himself;  'I 
knew  that  she  was  playing  me  false ;  what  else  can 
it  mean  ?  She  has  been  out  of  the  bill ;  they  are 
rehearsing  a  new  play,  perhaps,  and  someone  else 
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is  playing  her  part  this  week,  and  she's  going  every 
evening  to  meet  that  man.  If  I  could  only  see  her 
face  one  moment  I  could  read  the  truth  then.  Ah, 
she  thinks  that  I  am  blind  and  helpless,  and  that 
she  can  fool  me  as  she  chooses.  She  shall  see — 
she  shall  see.' 

And  that  night  he  lay  awake  by  the  side  of  his 
wife  with  murder  in  his  heart.  He  could  have 
taken  her  by  the  throat  as  she  slept  and  throttled 
the  life  out  of  her,  and  then  killed  himself,  but  that 
was  not  his  scheme.  He  wanted  the  man — the 
coward  who  had  duped  and  wronged  him,  believing 
that  he  could  not  protect  himself. 

But  he  said  no  word,  and  all  the  next  day  he 
held  his  peace. 

But  during  the  day  he  managed,  unknown  to 
his  wife,  to  send  a  message  to  the  inquiry  agent, 
and  when  the  wife  had  gone  out,  ostensibly  to  the 
theatre,  the  man  came,  and  he  said  to  him,  '  Now, 
take  me  to  this  house.' 

The  man  hesitated. 

'  I'll  take  your  arm.     You  can  lead  me  there.' 

'What  are  you  going  to  do,'  said  the  agent 
anxiously,  'in  your  condition?  I — I  dare  not 
undertake  the  responsibility.  Besides,  after  all, 
you  may  be  wrong  in  your  suspicions.' 
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*  She  goes  there — every  evening.' 

'  Yes — but  it  may  be  innocently.' 

'  No ;  she  has  lied  to  me,  and  an  innocent 
woman  does  not  lie.  She  pretends  that  she  is  still 
going  to  the  theatre  every  night.' 

The  man  still  hesitated,  but  at  last,  terrified  by 
Jim  Urquhart' s  rage,  he  consented.  He  dared  not 
refuse  and  leave  him  alone  in  the  state  he  was  in, 
and,  after  all,  if  he  did  go  to  the  house,  what  could 
he  do  ?  One  can  always  prevent  a  blind  man 
doing  any  mischief,  and  so  they  went  out  together, 
and  the  detective  led  his  client  carefully  through 
the  streets  until  they  came  to  South  Crescent. 

'  Lead  me  to  the  door,'  exclaimed  Urquhart. 

The  man  hesitated. 

'  By  heaven  !  if  you  don't  I'll  cry  aloud  her  name 
here  in  the  public  street,  and  get  a  mob  round  me, 
and  they  shall  help  me.' 

At  that  moment  there  was  the  sound  of  a  door 
closing  opposite  to  them.  The  detective  started. 
Someone  was  coming  out  of  the  house.  Instantly 
Urquhart  with  a  blind  man's  quickness  knew  what 
the  detective's  start  meant.  Shaking  him  off, 
Urquhart  staggered  across  the  road  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound. 

At  that  moment  a  man's  voice  cried  out,  '  Mr. 
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Urquhart,  good  God !  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 
You  have  heard — someone  has  told  you  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  have  heard — I  know  !'  shrieked  Urquhart, 
mad  with  a  murderous  rage.  '  You  have  robbed 
me  of  my  wife — and  you  shall  answer  for  it  to  me 
now,  you  pitiful  villain  !'  He  had  seized  Blenheim 
— for  it  was  he — by  the  shoulders,  then,  raising  his 
hands  with  a  swift  movement,  he  gripped  him  by 
the  throat. 

Blenheim  was  a  powerful  man,  but  his  strength 
was  nothing  to  Urquhart's.  The  detective  and  two 
or  three  men,  attracted  by  the  scene,  rushed  forward 
and  endeavoured  to  force  Urquhart  to  relax  his 
grip;  but  he  was  mad,  and  held  on  with  a 
madman's  strength,  gradually  choking  the  life  out 
of  his  victim. 

The  men  called  aloud,  the  women  who  had 
come  upon  the  scene  screamed,  but  the  two  men 
were  locked  together  in  a  deadly  embrace.  And 
then  a  woman  who  had  heard  the  screams  outside 
ran  suddenly  from  the  doorway  and  rushed  forward, 
exclaiming  :  '  Help  !  help !  they  are  killing  him  ! 
Arthur — Arthur  !' 

Jim  Urquhart  heard  the  voice,  and  loosed  his 
hold  and  staggered  back  :  it  was  not  his  wife's 
voice,  and  the  woman  called  Blenheim  Arthur. 
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Instantly  the  crowd  surrounded  the  injured  man, 
who  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  detective  saw 
his  chance,  and  seized  the  blind  man  by  the  wrist 
and  drew  him  away  up  a  side  street,  hailed  a 
hansom,  dragged  him  into  it,  and  took  him  home. 

He  seemed  in  a  stupor  and  never  said  a  word. 
The  detective  remained  by  him,  determined  not  to 
leave  him  till  the  wife  came  in.  The  man  was 
mad,  he  felt,  and  not  to  be  trusted  by  himself. 

Twelve  struck,  and  then  one,  and  still  no  wife 
returned,  and  the  detective  began  to  feel  alarmed. 

What  had  happened  ?  had  the  man  been  killed  ? 
A  few  minutes  past  one  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door.  The  detective  opened  it,  and  it  was  Arthur 
Blenheim  himself — pale,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
swollen,  and  he  spoke  with  difficulty. 

'  Is  he  in  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Then  let  me  see  him.  I  must  speak  to  him. 
You  had  better  stay  with  us.' 

Blenheim  entered  the  room.  The  blind  man 
had  heard  the  conversation  outside,  and  stood  up 
as  he  entered. 

'  Mr.  Urquhart,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose — 
you  have  wronged  me,  you  have  wronged  your  wife 
terribly ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  that.     If  you 
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want  to  speak  to  her  before  she  dies,  you  must 
come  at  once.' 

'  Dying  !'  cried  the  blind  man.     '  Marion  dying  !' 

'  Yes ;  she  has  been  ill.  She  would  not  let  you 
know  she  was  earning  no  money — to  deceive  you 
she  pretended  to  go  to  the  theatre — she  went  to  the 
house  of  a  friend,  to  the  house  of  an  actress,  a  lady 
who  is  my  affianced  wife.' 

'Your  wife !' 

'  Yes.  This  evening  she  was  taken  suddenly 
worse — she  broke  a  bloodvessel,  and  a  doctor  was 
sent  for.  The  lady,  knowing  I  knew  something  of 
you,  sent  for  me  in  her  trouble.  I  was  living  near, 
and  I  came  round.  I  was  coming  to  fetch  you, 
when  you — when — you  know  the  rest.  Come — for 
God's  sake  come ;  your  wife  cannot  last  many 
hours.' 

They  took  him  between  them,  and  almost  lifted 
the  blind  man  into  a  cab.  He  was  like  a  man  in  a 
dream.  He  reached  the  house  in  time  to  hear  his 
wife's  last  words  and  to  receive  her  forgiveness  ;  to 
learn  why  she  had  deceived  him,  and  how  baseless 
from  the  first  his  suspicions  of  her  had  been.  And 
then  with  her  arms  round  his  neck,  her  cold  lips 
pressed  against  his  cheek,  she  died. 

From  that  hour  the  wretched  husband  became  a 
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prey  to  despair.  In  his  utter  misery  and  his 
terrible  remorse  his  mind  gradually  gave  way,  and 
to-day  he  is  a  hopeless,  melancholy  madman  in  the 
county  asylum.  There  he  will  end  his  days,  and 
if  Providence  is  merciful  the  end  will  come  swiftly. 
And  that  was  the  tragedy  that  grew  out  of  the 
idle,  mischievous  chatter  of  two  irresponsible 
scandal-mongers,  who  chattered  away  a  man's 
reason  and  a  woman's  life  in  the  bar  of  a  public- 
house. 


IV 

'OPKINS. 

He  was  always  called  'Opkins  by  those  about  him, 
because  he  lived  in  the  very  centre  of  Cockneydom, 
and  was  an  errand  boy  to  a  City  firm  employing  a 
very  large  number  of  workmen,  all  more  or  less 
affected  with  an  inability  to  sound  the  letter  H  in 
its  proper  place.  They  sounded  it  where  they 
ought  not  to  have  sounded  it,  and  left  it  unsounded 
where  they  ought  to  have  sounded  it,  and,  though 
he  was  from  the  country  himself,  he  gradually 
fell  into  the  custom  of  the  land  in  which  he 
lived. 

I  saw  him  first  when  he  was  riding  a  pony  among 
the  Malvern  Hills.  He  didn't  ride  it  for  his  own 
pleasure,  but  to  exercise  it  for  the  family  in  whose 
service  he  was  employed  to  black  boots,  pump 
water,  attend  to  the  garden,  and  look  after  the 
animal  in  question. 
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He  was  a  nice-looking,  intelligent  lad,  and  even 
in  those  early  days  he  brushed  his  hair  neatly,  and 
wore  as  clean  a  face  as  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  always  turned  out  with  a  clean 
collar  and  a  black  jacket  and  decent  boots  on 
Sunday. 

He  had  a  vivid  taste  in  neckties,  and  little 
Hopkins's  cravats  were  always  easily  distinguished 
a  long  way  off.  Sometimes  they  were  scarlet, 
occasionally  bright  green,  and  once  when  a  local 
draper  was  selling  off  a  job  lot  he  managed  to 
secure  for  fourpence-halfpenny  a  bright  orange 
abomination  which  made  everybody  who  looked  at 
him  feel  bilious  and  see  spots. 

He  was  a  good  boy  in  spite  of  his  taste  in  ties 
and  his  desire  to  be  a  dandy  upon  five  shillings  a 
week,  and  worked  hard  and  was  kind  to  his  mother, 
a  faded,  good-looking  woman  of  about  five-and- 
thirty,  who  came  to  Malvern  when  he  could  scarcely 
toddle,  took  a  small  cottage,  and  earned  what  she 
could  by  dressmaking. 

Nobody  knew  anything  of  her  or  where  she  came 
from,  and  she  never  made  any  friends.  She  did 
what  little  work  she  got  conscientiously,  and  she 
spoke  in  a  quiet,  educated  manner,  and  her  neigh- 
bours considered  her  a  '  ladylike  '  woman. 
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Soon  after  she  arrived  she  put  up  a  card  in  her 
window — '  Mrs.  Hopkins,  dressmaker  ' — and  gradu- 
ally she  got  a  small  connection  among  the  people 
who  came  to  market,  the  small  farmers'  daughters, 
the  shop-girls  and  the  servants ;  but  she  only  just 
earned  enough  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  she 
was  very  glad  when  her  boy  was  able  to  go  out  and 
earn  a  few  shillings  a  week. 

She  sent  the  boy  to  the  village  school,  and  she 
taught  him  herself  in  the  evening  when  she  could 
spare  the  time.  The  schoolmaster,  who  once  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her  excusing  her  boy's  non- 
attendance  on  account  of  his  illness,  said  the  letter 
was  that  of  a  well-educated  woman,  and  the  report 
spreading,  it  became  in  time  local  gossip  that 
Mrs.  Hopkins  had  seen  better  days,  and  was  a 
'  mystery.' 

Whatever  mystery  there  was  about  her,  she  took 
it  to  her  grave,  and  it  was  after  her  death  that  the 
boy  Arthur  became  ambitious  of  seeing  the  world 
and  accepted  an  offer  to  go  to  London  as  office-boy 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  some  notice  of  him 
during  a  summer  holiday  at  Malvern. 

When  the  mother's  funeral  expenses  and  little 
local  debts  were  paid,  there  were  only  a  few  pounds 
left,  and  these  were   handed   to  Arthur   together 
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with  an  old  writing-desk  of  his  mother's,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  except  a  few  half-sheets  of  paper, 
a  marriage  certificate,  and  a  certificate  of  his  birth 
— the  marriage  certificate  was  that  of  Agnes  Hilton 
and  Arthur  Hopkins.  There  was  no  certificate 
of  his  father's  death,  but  as  his  mother  had  never 
mentioned  his  father  to  him,  the  boy  considered 
that  he  was  dead,  or  he  would  have  seen  something 
of  him. 

He  didn't  know,  and  he  didn't  particularly  care. 

He  was  going  to  London,  the  city  of  fashion,  and 
there  his  choice  of  neckties  would  be  unlimited, 
provided  he  had  the  cash. 

'Opkins — for  that  was  the  name  he  was  generally 
known  by  at  the  office — grew  up  into  a  tall,  slim, 
good-looking  lad,  and  was  gradually  advanced  to 
the  position  of  junior  clerk. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  him  when,  with  a 
pen  behind  his  ear,  he  sat  on  a  desk  in  the  office 
in  a  secondhand  frock-coat  of  undeniable  West  End 
make,  and  felt  that  he  had  at  last  obtained  a  posi- 
tion in  commercial  society. 

He  had  purchased  at  the  same  time  that  he 
bought  the  frock-coat  a  fashionable  high  hat,  also 
secondhand,  for  the  sum  of  eighteenpence,  and 
this,  after  the  expenditure  of  an  extra  sixpence  for 
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blocking  and  ironing,  looked  so  thoroughly  West 
Endy  that  the  first  Sunday  he  wore  it  he  had  him- 
self photographed  in  it  on  Hampstead  Heath, 
although  that  involved  the  expenditure  of  still 
another  sixpence. 

Quite  the  gentleman  was  Mr.  'Opkins  when  he 
was  eighteen,  and  '  Gentleman  'Opkins '  was  the 
name  chaffingly  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  fellow- 
clerks  who  remembered  him  in  his  office-boy  days. 

Where  he  lived  nobody  knew.  He  inherited  the 
gift  of  reticence  as  to  his  personal  affairs  from  his 
mother.  He  was  popularly  supposed  to  starve 
himself  somewhere  in  a  small  attic  in  order  to 
devote  the  bulk  of  his  eighteen  shillings  a  week  to 
dress. 

He  had  once  been  met  after  office  hours  in  an 
overcoat  with  an  astrakhan  collar,  a  pair  of  patent 
leather  boots,  and  a  cigar,  looking  with  hungry 
eyes  at  the  window  of  a  ham-and-beef  shop. 

When  he  was  four-and-twenty,  and  in  receipt  of 
a  salary  of  five-and-twenty  shillings  per  week, 
'Opkins  fell  a  victim  to  the  tender  passion. 

It  was  not  exactly  love  at  first  sight,  but  it  was 
after  a  very  short  acquaintance.  He  met  his 
charmer  first  on  a  steamer  bound  for  Eosherville 
Gardens   one  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  summer. 
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He  made  himself  agreeable  to  her,  he  danced  with 
her  in  the  gardens,  and  she  allowed  him  to  see 
her  to  her  door  in  Bingham  Street,  Camden  Town, 
after  the  close  of  the  day's  festivities.  At  the  door 
he  asked  if  he  might  have  the  honour  of  taking 
her  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  the  following  day, 
Sunday.  He  had  two  tickets  which  the  governor, 
a  Fellow,  had  kindly  presented  him  with.  The 
young  lady  smiled,  and  said  he  might,  and  he 
arranged  to  be  at  the  top  of  Bingham  Street  at 
half -past  two. 

At  the  appointed  hour  'Opkins  presented  himself 
in  his  favourite  frock-coat  and  high  hat — '  quite 
the  swell ' ;  and  in  order  to  give  an  increasing  air 
of  gentility  to  his  appearance,  he  puffed  half- 
heartedly at  a  cigar,  which  he  had  purchased  for 
twopence  at  a  shop  on  his  way.  He  didn't  care 
for  smoking,  but  the  careful  manipulation  of  the 
cigar  enabled  him  to  make  the  most  of  the  lavender 
kid  glove  which  he  wore  upon  his  right  hand.  It 
had  been  cleaned  several  times  with  bread,  but  it 
looked  well  still,  and  when  it  was  past  cleaning  he 
had  the  left  hand  in  reserve.  It  is  wonderful  how 
long  you  can  make  a  pair  of  gloves  last  if  you  only 
wear  one  at  a  time  and  carry  the  other  carefully  in 
your  hand. 
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It  was  a  delightful  afternoon  at  the  Zoo,  and 
Miss  Lizzie  Beamish  felt  quite  proud  of  her  escort, 
and  said  that  the  Zoo  was  much  better  than  she 
imagined  on  Sunday,  and  the  company  was  so 
much  more  select,  to  which  Mr.  'Opkins  replied 
that  he  invariably  spent  his  Sunday  afternoons  at 
the  Zoo  for  that  reason. 

After  the  Zoo  Miss  Beamish  returned  home, 
having  to  go  out  with  her  mamma  to  a  friend's 
house,  but  before  they  parted  she  confided  her 
domestic  circumstances  to  her  swain.  Her  mamma 
was  a  widow,  and  let  apartments,  and  she  was  the 
only  daughter.  She  didn't  assist  her  mamma  in 
the  housework,  as  they  kept  a  servant,  but  she  was 
employed  behind  the  counter  of  a  pastrycook's 
shop  in  High  Street,  Camden  Town.  They  met 
again  by  appointment  the  following  Sunday,  and 
then  they  began  to  '  walk  out,'  which  is  the  first 
step  to  being  engaged,  and  after  a  few  weeks  Mr. 
'Opkins  was  invited  to  tea,  and  introduced  to  the 
widow,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  he 
was  Lizzie's  young  man. 

He  explained  his  prospects  to  Mrs.  Beamish  at 
considerable  length.  He  was  a  favourite  with  his 
employers,  he  was  giving  satisfaction,  and  he  was 
sure  of  a  rise  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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To  which  the  widow  replied  that  it  was  all  very 
well,  but  at  present  he  had  only  five-and-twenty 
shillings,  and  that  wasn't  a  grand  income  to  marry 
on.  She  would  not  consent  to  an  engagement, 
but  he  might,  if  he  chose,  continue  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  her  daughter,  and  she  would  see.  She 
believed  in  long  engagements — they  were  both 
young,  etc. 

Every  Sunday  after  that  'Opkins  took  tea  at  the 
house  of  his  young  lady,  and  during  the  week  he 
wrote  her  elegant  love-letters  upon  the  firm's  paper, 
and  he  was,  if  possible,  more  particular  about  his 
get-up  than  ever.  He  even  became  extravagant, 
for  he  made  it  a  rule  always  to  put  on  both  his 
gloves  before  he  knocked  at  the  door  in  Bingham 
Street  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  he  sat  in  the 
parlour  with  them  on  until  tea  appeared  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  take  them 
off. 

The  widow  used  occasionally  to  leave  them  alone 
while  she  busied  herself  about  the  house  on  the 
Sundays  that  their  only  servant  went  out.  At 
such  times  'Opkins  would  grow  romantic  and  tell 
Lizzie  that  he  wished  he  was  a  nobleman  for  her 
sake ;  and  he  imparted  to  her  the  fact  that  he 
believed  he  had  good  blood  in  his  veins,  and  that 
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was  the  reason  that  he  always  was  so  particular 
about  his  clothes. 

'You  look  a  gentleman  always,  Arthur,'  said 
Lizzie. 

'  And  I  believe  that  I  am  one,'  he  replied.  '  I 
am  sure  that  my  mother  was  a  lady — everybody  in 
Malvern  said  so.' 

'  What  was  your  father  ?' 

'Opkins  remembered  that  his  father  appeared  on 
his  mother's  marriage  certificate  under  the  head  of 
profession  or  calling  as  '  soldier,'  so  he  promptly 
replied,  '  In  the  army,'  and  Lizzie  said  'Oh  !'  and 
added  that  she  always  thought  that  Arthur  had  a 
military  bearing,  which  was  unfortunate,  because 
from  that  day  forward  he  stuck  his  chest  out  and 
carried  his  head  erect  in  a  manner  which  made  a 
long  walk  with  him  much  less  enjoyable  to  her 
than  it  used  to  be. 

That  night,  as  he  lay  awake  in  his  little  top  room 
in  Islington,  Arthur  Hopkins  began  to  think  that 
he  had  neglected  the  mystery  of  his  birth  too  long. 
His  mother  had  been  accepted  as  '  very  ladylike.' 
What  had  his  father  been  ?  A  soldier,  he  knew, 
but  what  sort  of  a  soldier?  and  was  he  dead  or 
alive  ?  He  thought  it  out,  and  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  make  inquiries  or  advertise,  or  do 
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something.     He  felt  that  he  ought  to  know  more 
about  his  father  than  he  did. 

He  thought  it  over  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last 
he  determined  to  advertise,  and  he  spent  a  whole 
four  shillings  in  the  following  : 

'  HOPKINS. — Wanted,   information    of    Arthur 

Hopkins,  who   in   186 —  was  married  at  to 

Agnes  Hilton,  and  was  in  the  Army. — Information 
to  A.  H.,  23, Street,  Islington.' 

Three  days  after  the  advertisement  appeared,  on 
his  return  home  about  eight  in  the  evening,  his 
landlady  informed  him  that  an  old  gentleman  had 
called  to  see  him,  and  would  call  again  at  ten 
o'clock. 

'An  old  gentleman,'  thought  'Opkins ;  'perhaps 
it's  my  father  turned  up  himself.' 

At  ten  o'clock  he  was  waiting  outside  the  door 
looking  up  and  down  the  little  street.  He  had 
only  a  bedroom  and  it  was  very  small,  and  he 
wasn't  quite  sure  who  his  visitor  might  be,  and  so 
he  didn't  want  to  expose  the  nakedness  of  the  land 
to  him.  In  honour  of  the  occasion  he  had  put  on 
his  frock-coat,  the  high  hat,  and  one  glove.  It  is 
always  as  well  to  let  the  first  impression  be  a 
favourable  one.     He  also  held  between  his  teeth 
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the  end  of  a  cigar  which  he  kept  for  the  purpose, 
and  chewed  it  nonchalantly  between  his  teeth. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  tall,  fine-looking  old  man  came 
slowly  along  the  street.  He  was  very  shabbily 
dressed,  but  he  had  an  aristocratic  air  about  him. 
Was  it  his  father — could  his  father  have  been  so 
old  as  that  ?  Why,  this  man  was  seventy  if  he 
was  a  day. 

The  old  gentleman  came  nearer  and  stopped  at 
the  door. 

'  If  you  are  looking  for  the  gentleman  who 
advertised,  it  is  me,'  said  'Opkins. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  him  carefully  up  and 
down. 

'  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it !  Well,  I  had  a  son  named 
Arthur  Hopkins,  and  he  was  a  soldier.  But  I 
didn't  know  he  was  ever  married,  and  perhaps  you 
can  tell  me  if  it's  my  son  you  are  inquiring 
about?' 

'  My  name  is  Arthur  'Opkins,'  was  the  reply  ; 
'  my  father  was  Arthur  'Opkins  and  a  soldier.' 

'  Hem,'  said  the  old  gentleman, '  you're  like  him, 
now  I  come  to  look  at  you — his  style,  too  ;  if  you 
are  my  son's  son,  you  are  my  grandson.' 

Arthur  didn't  know  quite  what  to  say.  If  he 
had  found  a  grandfather  he  was  pleased,  because  it 
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is  something  to  have  a  grandfather,  and  this  was  a 
fine  old  fellow. 

'  I  think  there's  no  doubt,'  said  Arthur  ;  '  but  is 
my  father  alive  ?' 

'  My  son  is  dead  ;  he  died  in  India  while  he  was 
with  his  regiment.' 

*  What  was  he — an  officer  ?' 

'  No,  a  common  soldier.' 

'  Oh  !'  said  Arthur.     It  was  a  slight  blow. 

'  But,'  said  the  old  man,  '  let  me  know  something 
about  you  and  your  mother.' 

'  Didn't  your  son  ever  tell  you  he  was  married  ?' 

'  No.  That's  not  wonderful ;  he  never  told  me 
anything.  He  was  my  second  son,  and  always 
wild.  He  left  home  before  he  was  twenty,  and  I 
never  heard  any  more  of  him  except  that  he'd 
enlisted,  and  afterwards  I  got  the  papers  from  the 
War  Office  to  say  he  was  dead.' 

'  Well,  grandfather,  for  I  suppose  you  are  my 
grandfather,  it's  very  odd  that  we  should  meet 
after  all  these  years.  My  mother  died  when  I 
was  a  boy.  She  was  a  lady,  I'm  sure,  and  yet 
I  can't  understand  her  marrying  a  common 
soldier.' 

'  Well,  he  was  a  common  soldier,  but  he  was  a 
gentleman.' 
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*  Ah,  I  thought  so,'  said  'Opkins  eagerly. 

'  Yes,  and  if  he  had  outlived  me  he  would  have 
had  the  title.' 

'  The  what !'  shrieked  Arthur,  everything  sud- 
denly going  round  with  him. 

'  The  title.  I  am  Sir  Arthur  Hopkins,  and  a 
Baronet,  and  as  my  eldest  son  is  dead,  it  would 
have  passed  to  Arthur — and  now ' 

'It  will  pass  to  me!'  yelled  'Opkins,  almost 
beside  himself — '  it  will  pass  to  me  !  I  shall  be  Sir 
Arthur  'Opkins,  Bart.,  and  Lizzie  will  be  Lady 
'Opkins  ?' 

The  old  man  stared  at  him.  He  didn't  quite 
understand  the  situation  at  first.  But  gradually  it 
dawned  upon  him. 

'  Yes,  of  course,'  he  said  slowly,  '  if  you  are 
really  my  son's  son,  and  you  can  prove  it,  the  title 
will  pass  to  you.' 

'  And  the  estates,'  gasped  Arthur — '  the  estates 
as  well.' 

The  old  man  laughed. 

'  Estates,'  he  said — '  estates !  ha,  ha,  that's  good ! 
Why,  there  hasn't  been  a  square  foot  of  land  in  our 
family  for  over  fifty  years.  Nor  anything  else. 
Do  you  know  what  I  am  ?' 

'  A  Baronet.' 
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'  Yes,  but  I'm  timekeeper  at  a  big  building  yard 
— that's  what  I  do  for  a  living  since  my  wife 
died.' 

'  Her  ladyship  is  dead,  then  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  her  ladyship  died — died  of  trouble  with 
the  boys.  She  was  a  lady,  too,  and  had  a  bit  of 
money  —  not  much,  a  few  hundreds  she  had 
inherited  from  her  father,  an  old  sea  captain.  But 
the  boys  had  it  all  out  of  her,  and  Arthur,  your 
father,  was  her  favourite,  and  had  most.  He  broke 
her  heart  when  he  flung  up  a  good  situation  in  the 
City  and  enlisted.' 

'Dear  me,  dear  me!'  exclaimed  Arthur;  'it's 
very  sad,  but  you  are  a  Baronet.' 

'  Yes,  I'm  Sir  Arthur  right  enough,  but  I 
dropped  the  title  long  ago,  when  I  went  to  look  for 
work  to  keep  me  off  the  parish.' 

'  How  did  we  lose  our  money,  Sir  Arthur  ?' 

'  Oh,  my  father  lost  it.  My  grandfather  was 
made  a  Baronet  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  after 
being  Lord  Mayor,  and  my  father  lost  the  whole  of 
the  fortune  and  the  business,  and  went  bankrupt. 
But  the  title  goes  on  if  the  money  stops.  If  I'd 
been  a  shoeblack  or  a  crossing- sweeper  I  should 
still  have  been  Sir  Arthur  Hopkins,  Bart.' 

( I'm  very  sorry — very   sorry.     Will   you — er — 
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will  you  take  anything  to  drink?  There's  a  private 
bar  at  the  house  at  the  corner.' 

'  No,  I  never  drink ;  I've  seen  enough  of  what  it 
did  for  my  lads,  both  of  'em.  But  you'd  better 
come  and  see  me,  and  bring  the  certificate  of  birth 
and  every  paper  you  have  of  your  mother's  to  my 
lodgings  to-morrow  evening.  I  live  in  Peabody 
Buildings,  Clerkenwell  Boad.  Here,  I'll  write  the 
number  down  for  you.' 

He  scribbled  his  address  with  a  bit  of  lead  pencil 
on  a  leaf  of  an  old  pocket-book,  and  handed  it  to 
Arthur. 

'  There  you  are,'  he  said ;  '  to-morrow  evening 
about  eight  you'll  find  me  in.     Good-night.' 

'  Good-night,  Sir  Arthur,'  replied  'Opkins,  taking 
his  grandfather's  hand.  '  I'm  sure  my  father  was 
your  son.  I  hope  you'll  let  me  be  an  affectionate 
grandson  to  you,  although  we've  seen  nothing  of 
each  other  since  I  was  born.' 

'  Oh,  we'll  see  about  that.  You're  a  decent- 
looking  young  chap  enough,  but  we'll  see.' 

The  old  man  nodded,  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
went  quietly  back  up  the  street. 

And  Arthur,  his  brain  in  a  whirl,  rushed  off  to 
Camden  Town,  gave  a  double  rap  at  the  door  in 
Bingham  Street,  and  when  it  was  answered  dashed 
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into  the  little  parlour,  where  Lizzie  and  her  mother 
were  at  supper,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

'  Good  gracious,  Arthur  !  what's  the  matter  ?' 
cried  Lizzie  ;  '  are  you  ill  ?' 

'  No,  not  exactly,  only  excited.  It's  nothing, 
only  it's  what  I  always  thought.  Lizzie,  I  told 
you  I  was  a  gentleman — I'm  more,  I'm  a  Bart. 
Lizzie,  one  day  you'll  be  Lady  'Opkins !' 

It  took  Arthur  a  long  time  to  explain  to  the 
widow  and  her  daughter,  but  gradually  the  truth 
dawned  upon  them,  and  they  began  to  sit  upright 
in  their  chairs,  and  toy  with  the  bottle  of  pickled 
onions  ;  and  they  rang  the  bell  for  the  poor  little 
maid  of  all  work  to  wait  on  them,  and  the  widow 
remembered  that  years  ago  a  gipsy  had  told  her 
that  she  would  be  presented  to  the  Queen,  and 
Lizzie  thought  that  she  should  have  to  give  up 
several  of  her  female  acquaintances — they  were  not 
quite  in  her  sphere.  And  Arthur  was  made  much 
of,  and  the  favourite  cat,  who  had  never  before  been 
interfered  with  in  his  whole  life,  was  uncere- 
moniously bundled  out  of  the  easy-chair,  and 
Arthur  was  forcibly  seated  in  it  by  the  united  efforts 
of  mother  and  daughter,  and  when  he  left  shortly 
after  midnight  they  both  saw  him  to  the  door,  and 
Lizzie  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  and  involuntarily 
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called  him  '  Sir  Arthur,'  as   she  bade  him   good- 
night. 

yfc  ^k  "&  'iv  ?f? 

The  next  night  at  eight  o'clock  precisely  'Opkins 
presented  himself  at  Peabody  Buildings,  and  was 
presently  seated  in  the  poorly  furnished  apartments 
of  his  grandfather,  the  Baronet. 

He  had  brought  all  he  had  to  prove  his  identity 
with  him,  and  that  was  his  mother's  marriage 
certificate.  But  the  old  man  needed  very  little 
evidence.  He  knew  that  his  son  was  a  soldier,  and 
Arthur  was  like  him,  and  had  the  Hopkins's  bent 
little  finger,  which  was  the  only  thing  that  had 
remained  in  the  family. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  old  man ;  '  there  is  no  doubt 
you're  my  grandson.  Your  father  and  I  never 
spoke  or  wrote  to  each  other  after  he  enlisted,  so  I 
quite  understand  why  I  never  heard  of  the  marriage. 
He  was  a  young  man  who  never  talked  to  anybody 
very  much  about  his  private  affairs,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  he  never  told  your  mother  any  of  his 
family  history.  She  married  him  as  a  soldier,  and 
when  he  died  she  looked  upon  herself  as  a  soldier's 
widow.    She  was  a  well-educated  woman,  you  say?' 

'  Oh  yes  ;  the  clergyman  at  Malvern  said  how 
ladylike  she  was,    and — er — I   have   always   been 
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considered  very  gentlemanly — at  the  office  they  call 
me  Gentleman  'Opkins.' 

'  Ah,  yes,  your  father  was  a  gentleman  in  his 
ways,  too,  and  looked  one  every  inch.  He  would 
never  have  married  an  uneducated  woman ;  but  he 
probably  used  your  mother  badly.  He  used  every- 
body badly.' 

'Opkins  remained  for  some  time  with  his  grand- 
father, who  explained  to  him  that  he  wasn't  well 
off,  but  he  wasn't  in  debt,  and  he  didn't  want  to 
borrow  any  money  ;  he  didn't  drink,  and  he  didn't 
smoke,  and  that  to  the  outside  world  he  was  only 
Arthur  Hopkins,  timekeeper,  having  dropped  his 
title  after  the  death  of  his  wife  and  the  loss  of  her 
small  income. 

'  But  you  are  Sir  Arthur,  grandfather,'  said 
'Opkins,  '  and  I  may  call  you  so  ?' 

'  If  it  gives  you  any  pleasure  you  can,  but  when 
I  die,  and  you  are  the  new  Baronet,  I  shouldn't  use 
the  title  if  I  were  you.  It's  in  the  way  of  an 
honest  living,  unless  you  take  up  coals,  or  wine,  or 
beer,  or  something  that  the  aristocracy  do  trade  in, 
and  aren't  ashamed  to  sell  and  travel  in.  After  all, 
we  can't  help  having  the  title,  but  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  to  show  our  respect  for  it  is  not  to  drag 
it  through  the  mud  more  than  we  can  help.' 
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Arthur  said  he  understood  his  grandfather's 
feelings,  but  he  thought  to  himself  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  be  a  Baronet  for  nothing  when  his  time 
came,  and  that  he  would  give  his  aristocratic 
instincts  and  appearance  every  possible  chance. 

There  was  a  distinct  change  in  the  appearance 
of  'Opkins  from  that  day.  How  he  did  it  on  his 
modest  salary  was  a  mystery,  but  he  grew  thinner 
and  more  distingue  every  day.  The  thinness  was 
not  the  mystery — it  was  the  distingueness.  He 
must  have  starved  himself  to  keep  up  his  appear- 
ance, but  he  was  determined  that  as  the  heir  to  a 
Baronetcy  he  would  comport  himself  as  such. 

With  the  clerks  in  the  office  he  was  affable  with- 
out being  familiar.  He  didn't  tell  them  his  family 
history  because  he  felt  that  he  would  be  chaffed  and 
called  '  Sir  Arthur,'  and  the  title  was  not  one  to  be 
taken  in  vain. 

But  he  thought  a  great  deal,  and  went  on  Sun- 
days to  Hyde  Park  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  to 
Bond  Street  and  Piccadilly,  and  he  studied  as  far 
as  he  was  able  with  his  limited  opportunities  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  upper  classes. 

He  stuck  to  his  desk  manfully,  and  studied  in  the 
evening  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  improve 
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himself,  and  so,  writing  a  good  hand  and  being 
fairly  good  at  figures  and  very  zealous  in  his  em- 
ployers' interests,  and  having  no  bad  habits,  his 
salary  was  presently  raised  to  thirty  shillings  a 
week. 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  after  a  long  conversation 
with  Miss  Beamish  and  her  mamma,  he  determined 
that  on  that  thirty  shillings  he  would  risk  the 
perils  of  matrimony.  Old  Mrs.  Beamish  had 
changed  her  opinion  with  regard  to  long  engage- 
ments. She  and  her  daughter  felt  that  a  bird  in 
the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush,  and  that  if 
Arthur  were  allowed  to  change  his  mind  or  grow 
cool  such  an  opportunity  of  marrying  into  a  titled 
family  would  not  occur  again.  Baronets  don't 
come  down  Bingham  Street,  Camden  Town,  more 
than  once  in  a  blue  moon. 

Lizzie's  mamma  at  the  last  moment  revealed 
the  fact  that  she  would  come  down  with  a  little 
money  which  she  had  saved,  amounting  to  about 
d£50.  Lizzie  herself  confessed  to  Arthur  that 
she  had  £20  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and  that  she 
would  at  least  for  a  time  continue  in  her  situation, 
and  so  'Opkins,  like  a  good  fellow,  being  passion- 
ately in  love,  determined  to  make  his  sweetheart 
the  future  Lady  Hopkins  at  once. 
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It  was  a  very  quiet  little  wedding,  and  it  took 
place  during  the  week  of  Arthur's  summer  holiday. 
Lizzie   obtained   only   two   days'  leave   from   her 
situation,   but   that  is  quite   time   enough   to   get 
married  in.     The  guests  were  intimate  friends  of 
the  family  only.     Sir  Arthur  honoured  the  cere- 
mony with  his  presence,  and  came  back  to  the  mid- 
day meal,  which  in  honour  of   the  occasion  was 
called  a  wedding-breakfast,  and  Lizzie's  uncle,  who 
was  head-waiter  at  an  eating-house  in  the  Strand, 
gave  her  away.     The  only  lady  present  was  Miss 
Jones,  an  aged  governess  who  lived  in  the  street 
and  had  once  given  lessons  in  the  nursery  of   a 
foreign   Countess.     She    came    in    mittens,   wept 
copiously  and  rambled  pleasingly  after  the  port- 
wine  kindly  supplied  by  the  head-waiter  had  cir- 
culated freely.     She  declared  that  Lizzie  reminded 
her  very  much  of  the  dear  Countess,  and  Arthur 
bore    himself     exactly    like    one    of    the    distin- 
guished  young   noblemen   she   had   been   in    the 
habit  of   conversing  with   during   her   early   pro- 
fessional career. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  'Opkins  went  to  Brighton  for  their 
brief  holiday,  and  returned  to  live  at  Bingham 
Street,  it  being  considered  more  economical  and  a 
better   address   than   Islington,  and   then   Arthur 
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went  back  to  his  desk  and  Lizzie  returned  to  her 
place  behind  the  counter  of  the  confectioner's  shop 

in  High  Street. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  year  later  Sir  Arthur  Hopkins  died,  and  then 
a  mysterious  paragraph  found  its  way  into  print 
announcing  the  fact,  and  that  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins,  a  young  gentle- 
man engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  the  City. 

'Opkins  was  a  Baronet  at  last,  and  though  his 
total  income  from  all  sources  was  at  that  time  only 
£2  a  week,  he  was  supremely  happy.  Lady  Hop- 
kins had  previously  withdrawn  herself  from  the 
confectioner's  counter  owing  to  a  domestic  circum- 
stance which  will  happen  to  the  best  regulated 
married  couple,  and  Sir  Arthur  refused  to  allow 
her  to  return.  He  could  not  consent  to  Lady 
Hopkins  serving  penny  buns  and  jam  tarts  to  the 
democracy  of  Camden  Town. 

He  has  assumed  the  title  permanently,  and  has 
'  Sir  Arthur  Hopkins,  Bart.,'  on  the  cards  which  he 
has  had  printed. 

At  the  office  he  is  still  called  '  'Opkins,'  but  by 
his  quiet  demeanour  and  steady  behaviour  he  has 
won  the  complete  respect  of  his  employers  and  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-clerks. 
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His  wife,  who  is  a  good  little  soul,  has  not  been 
spoilt  by  her  alliance  with  the  '  aristocracy,'  but 
bears  her  honours  with  becoming  modesty.  She  is 
always  called  her  ladyship  by  her  mother  and  the 
general  servant,  and  she  endeavours  to  bear  herself 
as  far  as  possible  with  dignity  under  trying  circum- 
stances. A  short  time  ago,  on  passing  their  house 
in  Bingham  Street,  I  saw  the  handle  of  the  do^r 
tied  up  with  a  white  kid  glove,  and  I  therefore  was 
not  at  all  astonished  to  read  shortly  afterwards 
among  the  births  in  the  Times  the  following  : 

'  On  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  mother, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Arthur  Hopkins,  Bart.,  of  a  son 
and  heir.' 


V. 

THE  GRASS  WIDOW. 

Tom  Enifek  had  had  a  very  bad  time,  and  he  was 
feeling  very  depressed,  and  generally,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  '  down  in  the  mouth,'  as  he 
wandered  aimlessly  along  Oxford  Street  towards 
Hyde  Park.  What  on  earth  was  he  to  do?  He 
had  a  wife  at  home  in  the  furnished  rooms  he 
occupied — a  decent,  brave  little  woman,  to  whom 
he  was  very  much  attached — and  though  he  could 
starve  a  bit  and  rough  it  himself,  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  the  idea  of  her  being  homeless 
and  hungry,  or  dependent  upon  the  little  he  could 
raise  by  borrowing  from  his  few  friends  and 
acquaintances,  was  horrible  to  him.  He  would 
gladly  have  taken  a  berth  and  done  anything,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  do,  and  no  berths  to  be  had, 
and  he  had  been  so  long  out  of  work  that  he 
didn't  even  know  if  his  old  employers  would  give 
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him  a  character  even  if  he  could  find  a  vacancy 
anywhere. 

For  three  years  Tom  Enifer  had  been  following 
the  turf — that  is  to  say,  he  had  been  attending 
race-meetings  and  backing  horses.  When  he  was 
a  clerk  in  a  City  office  he  had  a  piece  of  good  luck, 
which  he  was  inclined  to  look  upon  now  as  one  of 
the  worst  pieces  of  luck  that  had  ever  befallen  him. 
He  had  been  induced  by  a  racing  man,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made,  to  have  £10  (the  whole 
of  his  savings)  on  a  horse  for  the  Cesarewitch  as 
soon  as  the  weights  appeared,  and  he  had  backed  it 
at  the  remunerative  odds  of  100  to  1.  The  horse 
just  managed  to  squeeze  home  by  a  short  head, 
and  Tom  Enifer  suddenly  found  himself  possessed 
of  £1,000. 

A  thousand  pounds  !  and  Tom's  salary  was  only 
£200  a  year  !  It  was  to  him  wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  He  thought  himself  a  small 
Eothschild,  and,  elated  by  his  good  fortune,  he  felt 
confident  that  he  had  only  to  go  on  backing  horses, 
with  this  capital  at  his  command,  to  make  a  big 
annual  income. 

So  he  gave  up  his  berth  in  the  City,  and  went 
racing  with  varying  fortune.  For  a  time  he  was 
fairly   successful ;    then   he   had   a   series   of   bad 
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meetings,  and  plunged  to  recover  his  losses,  and 
came  near  the  end  of  his  capital ;  things  mended 
just  as  they  were  at  their  worst,  and  a  bet  of 
£500  to  £40  put  him  on  his  legs  again  for 
awhile. 

But  the  end  came  at  last,  and  now,  with  only 
a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  Tom  Enifer  had  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  he  could  not  hope  to  retrieve 
his  position  on  the  turf,  and  that  the  time  had 
come  when  he  must  settle  down  again  to  work  if 
he  could  get  it.  He  was  not  only  reduced  to  his 
last  handful  of  silver,  but  he  was  in  debt,  and  there 
was  a  fortnight's  rent  overdue.  Looking  back  at 
the  three  years,  during  which  large  sums  of  money 
had  passed  through  his  hands,  he  couldn't  help 
asking  himself  what  benefit  the  money  had  ever 
been  to  him.  He  had  bought  nothing  that  was 
'  property  ' ;  he  had  not  even  set  up  housekeeping, 
but  had  remained  on  in  the  two  rooms  that  he 
had  furnished  when  he  first  married  on  his  modest 
salary.  The  money  had  had  no  real  value  except 
for  gambling  purposes. 

And  now  that  everything  was  gone,  and  he  was 
almost  penniless,  he  had  nothing  to  show  for  his 
three  years  devoted  to  the  turf,  and  he  had,  he 
feared,  dropped  so  much  out  of  the  habit  of  steady 
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work  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  hardship  for  him 
to  take  to  it  again. 

But  something  must  be  done  for  the  wife's  sake, 
and  he  was  wondering  to  himself  what  that  some- 
thing could  be,  as,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he 
sauntered  up  Oxford  Street. 

There  were  too  many  people  in  Oxford  Street. 
They  jostled  him,  and  the  noise  of  the  traffic  dis- 
turbed him.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  that  he  might 
think.  He  turned  up  a  side  street,  and  presently 
found  himself  in  a  quiet  square.  It  was  just  dusk, 
and  one  by  one  the  houses  were  being  lighted  up 
and  the  blinds  drawn  down.  Tom  Enifer  put  his 
back  against  the  railings  of  the  square,  thrust  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  puffed  away  at  his  pipe,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  a  big  big  think.  Presently  at 
No.  7,  just  opposite  to  him,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
servant  girl  came  out.  She  had  in  her  hand 
several  letters,  which  she  was  evidently  going  to 
take  to  the  pillar-box  at  the  corner.  She  crossed 
the  road,  and  as  she  did  so  Tom  noticed  that  she 
dropped  one  of  the  letters.  He  called  out,  '  Hi, 
miss  !'  but  the  girl  took  no  notice  and  went  on. 
He  thought  it  strange,  so  he  went  into  the  roadway 
and  picked  up  the  letter,  thinking  he  would  go 
after  the  girl  and  give  it  to  her  at  the  pillar-box. 
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She  was  evidently  deaf,  or  she  hadn't  heard  him 
shout. 

Just  as  he  picked  the  letter  up  and  put  it  in  the 
side  pocket  of  his  overcoat,  a  man  came  along  the 
square,  looked  at  him,  and  exclaimed,  'Hulloh, 
Enifer,  who  the  dickens  would  have  expected  to  see 
you  here  !'  It  was  an  old  racing  friend  Tom  hadn't 
seen  for  a  long  time.  They  began  to  converse  to- 
gether ;  the  friend  had  a  good  thing,  a  stable  secret, 
a  moral  for  the  big  race  the  following  week.  Tom 
forgot  all  about  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  took  his 
friend's  arm,  walked  with  him  into  Oxford  Street, 
and,  absorbed  in  the  wonderful '  good  thing '  that  was 
such  a  moral,  forgot  the  letter  completely,  and  never 
remembered  it  till  that  night  when  he  got  home. 
Then,  while  turning  out  his  pockets,  he  found  it. 

And  then  for  the  first  time  he  noticed  that  it  had 
been  insecurely  fastened  and  had  come  open  in  his 
pocket. 

He  looked  at  the  envelope ;  it  had  a  2M.  stamp 
on  it,  and  it  was  directed  to  Captain  John  Fair- 
clough,  Post  Office,  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa. 

An  irresistible  impulse  prompted  Tom  Enifer  to 
take  the  letter  out  and  read  it.  It  was  a  mere 
curiosity,  and  the  sort  of  thing  that  some  men 
would  have  resisted  and  others  would  have  yielded 
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to  readily.     Tom  Enifer  yielded;  and  this  was  what 
he  read : 

'My  dear  Husband, 

'  It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  heard  from  you, 
which  is  very  strange,  and  causes  me  to  be  natur- 
ally anxious.     My  position  is  a  very  trying  one. 
People  are  continually  asking  me  about  you  and 
where  you  are,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  when  I 
last  heard  from  you  you  were   in   Kimberley.     I 
don't  like  to  say  that  was  twelve  months  ago,  it 
would  look  so  odd  and  people  would  think  things. 
If  you  get  this  letter  I  want  you  to  tell  me  plainly 
what  you  mean  to  do.     Are  you  coming  back  or  are 
you  not  ?     You  cannot  expect  me  to  go  on  living  like 
this  for  ever.     Up  to  the  present  I  have  respected 
you  in  every  way,  but  your   silence,  always  pre- 
suming you  are  alive  and  well,  is  very  like  deser- 
tion, and   I  don't   know  what   to  think.     I  have 
written  twice  to  your   brother   and  once   to  your 
married  sister,  and  both  tell  me  that  they  have  not 
heard  from  you  since  I  did  a  year  ago. 

' 1  will  wait  six  months  longer,  and  then  if  I  do 
not  hear  from  you  I  shall  consider  that  I  owe  you 
no  further  allegiance,  and  am  practically,  if  not 
legally,  a  free  woman.     I  do  not  wish  to  say  any 
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more  now,  but  you  cannot  expect  me  to  go  on 
caring  for  and  loving  a  man  who  does  not  think 
it  even  worth  while  to  write  to  me.  I  feel  it  very 
keenly.  I  make  every  possible  excuse,  but  I  will 
not  live  as  I  am  now  living  much  longer.  I  will 
risk  everything,  and  conclude  myself  to  be  a  widow, 
and  will  marry  again.  Think  of  the  position  you 
have  left  me  in,  and  if  you  receive  this,  wire  me  at 
the  first  opportunity.  I  suppose  there  is  a  tele- 
graph station  somewhere  within  a  hundred  miles 
or  so  of  where  you  are. 

'  Your  affectionate  wife, 

'  Alice.' 

'  Well,'  exclaimed  Tom,  as  he  put  the  letter  back 
in  the  envelope,  '  that's  a  queer  epistle,  any  way. 

So  Mrs.  Fairclough  lives  at  No.  7,  Square, 

and  her  husband's  in  Kimberley,  and  if  he  does 
not  write  within  six  months  to  say  he  is  alive,  she'll 
marry  again.  There's  evidently  a  gentleman  in 
the  case  already.  He's  got  a  fair  start ;  I  wonder  if 
the  husband  will  come  with  a  wet  sail  at  the  finish 
and  just  beat  him  on  the  post.  By  Jove !  it's  an 
odd  affair  altogether,  and  I'm  in  the  secret  and 
nobody  knows  it.  I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman 
she  thinks  of  marrying  knows  it ;  I  wonder  if  he's 
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a  sharp  or  a  flat,  and  what  the  grass  widow's 
playing  at ;  I  suppose  she's  young  and  pretty ; 
there's  a  suggestion  of  that  in  the  letter.  It  isn't 
the  sort  of  letter  an  old  ugly  woman  would  write, 
and  she  wouldn't  talk  about  being  free  to  marry 
again — at  least,  I  think  not.  I — I  think  I'll  just 
see  if  I  can't  find  out  a  little  before  I  post  that 
letter.  The  husband  isn't  a  good  correspondent, 
evidently.  He  can't  be  very  anxious  to  hear  from 
home,  or  he  wouldn't  let  a  year  go  by  without 
writing  to  say  what  the  state  of  his  health  was  and 
inquiring  how  his  good  lady  found  herself.' 

Mr.  Tom  Enifer  was  not  quite  sure  what  he  was 
doing,  but  he  was  desperately  hard  up,  and  the 
idea  had  gradually  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
got  possession  of  a  little  bit  of  private  information 
which  might  be  of  use  to  him.  Had  anyone  sug- 
gested to  him  then  that  he  saw  visions  of  black- 
mail he  would  undoubtedly  have  denied  the  impu- 
tation. •  But  something  of  the  kind  was  lurking  in 
his  mind — desperate  men  do  desperate  things — and 
Tom  Enifer's  condition,  though  he  hardly  liked  to 
confess  it  to  himself,  was  desperate.  This  lady 
was  probably  rich — if  in  six  months'  time  she  got 
no  reply  to  her  letter  she  would  marry,  perhaps  con- 
cealing from  the  man  she  married  the  fact  that  there 
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was  a  doubt  about  her  husband's  death.  An'd  then 
Tom  Enifer's  information  would  be  under  certain 
circumstances  useful.  But  six  months  was  a  long 
time  to  wait,  and  might  not  the  secret  be  useful 
even  now  ?  That  would  have  to  be  thought  out, 
and  he  would  have  to  know  a  little  more  before  he 
decided  how  to  act. 

The  next  day  he  set  about  trying  to  gain  the 
extra  knowledge  he  wanted.  He  watched  the  house 
all  day,  and  he  was  rewarded  to  a  certain  extent. 
He  saw  a  good-looking  woman,  elegantly  dressed, 
come  out  of  the  house,  and  he  ascertained  from  a 
crossing-sweeper,  to  whom  she  gave  a  penny,  that 
the  lady  was  Mrs.  Fairclough,  who  lived  at  No.  7, 
and  then  he  took  the  liberty  of  quietly  following 
her.  His  experiment  was  not  very  successful  in  the 
morning.  The  lady  only  went  down  Eegent  Street 
and  did  a  little  shopping,  and  went  back  home 
again.  But  in  the  afternoon  he  saw  a  telegram 
delivered,  and  he  thought  that  might  mean  some- 
thing, and  so  he  remained  on  duty.  At  seven  in 
the  evening  the  lady  came  out  and  got  into  a 
hansom  which  had  been  sent  for,  and  the  servant 
came  out  and  closed  the  doors,  and  the  lady  told 
the  cabman  to  drive  to  Sackville  Street.  It  was  an 
expensive  experiment  in  Tom's  hard-up  condition, 
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but  he  made  a  reckless  dash,  and,  hailing  another 
hansom,  drove  to  Sackville  Street  too.  He  stopped 
his  man  at  the  corner,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see 
the  lady  get  out  and  discharge  her  cabman  and 
enter  a  house.  He  waited  outside  the  house  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  the  lady  came  out  with  a 
gentleman,  a  tall,  dark,  good-looking  man  of  about 
five-and-thirty,  and  they  walked  together  as  far  as 
the  Cafe  Eoyal  in  Kegent  Street,  and  went  upstairs 
into  the  dining-room.  Tom  couldn't  afford  a  dinner 
at  the  Cafe  Eoyal,  and  he  thought  he  had  seen 
enough  for  one  day,  and  he  might  very  well  leave 
the  rest  for  a  future  occasion.  He  had  the  address 
in  Sackville  Street,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  he 
had  now  found  the  future  husband,  and  would  be 
able  to  give  him  a  little  attention  later  on.  So  he 
went  on  to  the  house  of  his  friend  who  had  given 
him  a  tip  for  the  big  race,  and  spent  an  hour  with 
him,  and  managed  to  borrow  a  couple  of  sovereigns, 
which  he  sent  off  to  a  commission  agent  that  night 
to  back  the  horse,  which  was  at  20  to  1. 

And  then  he  went  home  and  looked  at  that  letter 
which  he  had  locked  away  in  a  drawer,  but  he 
couldn't  make  up  his  mind  to  post  it  yet. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  Sackville  Street,  and 
having   identified   the   house,  he   succeeded,  after 
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considerable  difficulty,  in  ascertaining  that  the  tall, 
dark  gentleman  he  had  seen  was  a  Mr.  Charles 
Lorrimore,  who  had  his  private  chambers  on  the 
second  floor.  Beyond  that  he  could  ascertain 
nothing,  but  he  went  away  satisfied.  He  was 
certain  that  Mr.  Charles  Lorrimore  was  the  gentle- 
man for  whose  sake  Mrs.  Fairclough  was  anxious  to 
know  what  her  husband's  intentions  were. 

On  the  following  day  the  race  came  off,  and  his 
friend's  '  dead  cert,'  for  a  wonder,  won  easily,  and 
Tom  Enifer  was  in  possession  of  £40.  The  ruling 
passion  got  hold  of  him  again  at  once — he  forgot 
all  his  past  experiences,  and  with  this  small  capital 
tempted  fortune  again.  Kempton  Park  races  were 
on  at  the  end  of  the  week.  He  went,  and  on  the 
first  day  gave  the  40  '  a  chance,'  and  came  home 
with  a  £50  note  to  the  good.  The  next  day  he  was 
less  fortunate,  but  he  cleared  ten  pounds,  and  now 
he  was  once  more  the  possessor  of  £100. 

Now  that  the  excitement  of  the  turf  was  on  him 
again,  he  forgot  all  about  the  letter  lying  locked  up 
in  the  drawer  at  home  for  a  time.  When  he 
remembered  it,  he  thought  he  wouldn't  bother  any 
more  about  the  matter,  but  post  it,  and  trouble  no 
further  about  the  secret  which  had  come  into  his 
possession  in  such  a  peculiar  way. 
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One  night  after  returning  from  a  race  meeting 
where  he  had  managed  to  run  his  winnings  into 
i>500,  he  went  to  the  drawer,  unlocked  it,  took  the 
letter,  re-read  it,  and  put  it  into  the  envelope,  and 
was  about  to  fasten  it  down  with  some  gum,  when 
his  wife,  who  had  been  visiting  some  friends,  came 
in,  and  he  slipped  the  letter  into  the  envelope,  and 
put  it  open  into  his  pocket-book,  which  he  had  just 
had  out  to  look  at  his  winnings.  His  wife  had 
come  in  hoping  to  find  him  at  home ;  as  her  father 
was  spending  the  evening  at  her  friend's  house,  she 
was  anxious  that  Tom  should  go  back  with  her  and 
finish  the  evening  there,  and  as  he  hadn't  been  out 
with  his  wife  for  some  time  and  he  was  in  a  very 

good   humour   over  his  run  of  luck,  he   at  once 

consented  to  go. 
It  was  a  very  merry  evening,  and  after  supper, 

when  the  spirits  came  upon  the  scene,  Tom  began 

to  brag  of  his  luck  and  his  infallible  system,  etc., 

and  pulled  out  his  pocket-book,  and  showed  a  ;£500 

note  to  the  company.     Then  he  said : 

'  I  changed  that  for  a  bookmaker  this  afternoon, 

and  only  a  fortnight  ago  I  started  racing  again  with 

£2.     That's  not  bad,  is  it?' 

Mrs.  Enifer's  father  shook  his   head.      '  Light 

come,  light  go,  my  boy,'  he  said  ;  '  I'd  very  much 
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sooner  have  seen  you  making  a  bit  less  by  hard 
work.'  Tom  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  put  the 
note  back  again  in  his  book  in  a  little  bit  of  a  huff, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  said  to  his  wife,  '  Come, 
Maggie,  it's  time  to  be  going,'  and  they  said  'Good- 
night '  and  went  home. 

The  next  morning  Tom  remembered  the  letter, 
and  determined  to  post  it.  He  couldn't  find  any 
gum,  so  he  got  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  and  sealed 
the  envelope  down,  and  went  out  to  the  post-office, 
which  was  close  at  hand,  and  slipped  the  letter  into 
the  box. 

'  There,'  he  said,  '  that's  off  my  mind.  After  all, 
the  thing  mightn't  have  been  much  use  to  me. 
There's  nothing  in  it  but  a  woman's  threat  of  what 
she  will  do  if  her  husband  doesn't  write  to  her,  and 
there  may  be  nothing  in  the  Sackville  Street 
business.  No,  it  wouldn't  have  been  a  good  game, 
and  I  should  never  have  thought  of  it  if  I  hadn't 
been  so  desperately  hard  up.' 

After  posting  the  letter  he  took  a  little  walk,  and 
went  home  to  lunch.  There  was  no  big  meeting 
on,  and  the  little  one  was  farther  than  Tom  cared 
to  journey,  so  he  was  having  a  quiet  day  with  his 
wife. 

After  lunch  the  conversation  turned  on  domestic 
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matters,  and  Maggie  Enifer  suggested  that  as  Tom 
had  made  such  a  lot  of  money  he  might  go  out 
shopping  with  her,  as  she  wanted  to  buy  a  new 
mantle. 

Tom  was  nothing  loath,  but  remembered  that  he 
had  only  a  couple  of  sovereigns  and  a  .£500  note, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  get  it  changed  some- 
where where  he  was  known,  as  it  was  rather  big  to 
offer  over  the  counter.  He  took  out  his  pocket- 
book,  searched  it  in  every  compartment,  and  then 
turned  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

'  What's  the  matter,  Tom  ?' 

'  The  note's  gone  !'  he  exclaimed. 

'  What,  the  five  hundred  ?' 

<  Yes.' 

'  Nonsense,  dear,  feel  in  your  pockets.' 

Tom  felt  in  every  pocket ;  he  turned  the  pocket- 
book  inside  out,  he  looked  on  the  floor,  in  the 
sitting-room,  in  the  bedroom,  everywhere,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  note. 

He  jumped  into  a  hansom,  and  drove  to  the 
house  they  had  supped  at  on  the  previous  evening. 
Nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  missing  bank-note, 
and  Tom  came  back  the  picture  of  despair. 

The  words  of  his  father-in-law  came  back  to 
him.      '  Light   come,    light    go.'      The    note   had 
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gone.       In    some    mysterious    way    it    had    dis- 
appeared. 

Tom  went  off  to  the  Bank  of  England,  but  they 
could  do  nothing — he  didn't  know  the  number. 
Then  he  telegraphed  to  the  bookmaker,  and  the 
reply  came  back  that  he  also  had  not  taken  the 
number,  having  taken  the  note  on  the  course,  but 
he  knew  of  whom,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  get 
it  if  possible. 

It  was  a  week  before  the  bookmaker  replied,  and 
then  it  was  only  to  tell  Tom  that  he  had  failed  in 
obtaining  the  number. 

Tom  Enifer  had  lost  all  his  capital  again,  and,  as 
he  mournfully  said,  he  hadn't  even  had  a  run  for 
his  money. 

For  a  week  he  was  in  an  utter  state  of  des- 
pondency; he  didn't  know  what  to  do,  he  hadn't 
anyone  who  would  lend  him  any  money  to  start 
betting  again,  and  this  dreadful  loss  had  empha- 
sized his  father-in-law's  warning.  He  felt  that  his 
luck  was  dead  out,  and  he  began  seriously  to 
consider  whether  anything  certain,  if  it  was  only  a 
couple  of  pounds  a  week,  wouldn't  be  better  than 
the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  turf. 

The  idea  of  watching  Sackville  Street  or  the 
pretty  grass  widow  he  had  abandoned.     There  was 
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nothing  to  be  made  at  that  game  now — even  if  he 
had  so  far  stilled  his  conscience  as  to  descend  to 
such  infamy. 

He  tramped  about  the  City  in  search  of  a 
situation  in  vain.  There  were  hundreds  of 
applicants  for  every  place  that  was  vacant,  and  he 
had  no  character  to  give,  having  been  three  years 
out  of  employment.  He  couldn't  very  well  say  he 
had  been  racing  in  the  interval.  That  is  not  a 
recommendation  in  the  City. 

Just  when  everything  looked  hopeless  his  father- 
in-law  came  to  the  rescue.  A  friend  of  his  in  the 
country,  a  well-to-do  tradesman,  wanted  a  clerk, 
and  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  berth  for  Tom,  so 
he  and  his  wife  bade  adieu  to  London  and  went  to 
live  in  a  little  town  in  the  West  of  England.  The 
salary  was  small,  but  it  was  certain,  and  after  the 
first  shock  of  the  change  of  life,  Tom  Enifer  settled 
down  into  a  steady,  hard-working  commercial  clerk 
once  more.  But  there  were  many  occasions  on 
which  he  felt  that  a  portion  of  that  lost  ^6500 
would  have  come  in  useful. 

Two  years  afterwards  Tom,  having  given 
complete  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  was,  on  the 
latter  retiring  from  business,  strongly  recom- 
mended to  a  wholesale  house  in  the  City,  and  his 
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application  being  successful,  Tom  and  his  wife  came 
back  once  more  to  London,  this  time  with  a  salary 
of  ^9200  a  year,  and  finding  their  old  apartments 
vacant,  they  took  them. 

One  evening,  taking  a  stroll  through  the  West  End, 
Tom  found  himself  in  the  square  where  two  years 
previously  he  had  picked  up  the  letter  to  Captain 
Fairclough.  The  episode  and  all  that  followed  it 
came  back  vividly  to  his  mind,  and  he  stopped 
opposite  No.  7  and  looked  up  at  the  windows,  and 
wondered  what  had  happened  since  that  memorable 
evening,  and  if  the  Captain  had  ever  replied  to  the 
letter,  and  if  not,  whether  Mrs.  Fairclough  had 
risked  the  marriage  of  which  she  had  hinted  in  her 
strange  epistle  to  her  husband. 

While  he  was  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  house  a 
servant  came  to  the  door  and  whistled  for  a  cab, 
and  Tom  instantly  became  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Presently  a  hansom  came  up  and  the  servant 
went  indoors  ;  a  minute  afterwards  a  lady  and  a 
gentleman  came  out.  Tom  could  see  them  dis- 
tinctly in  the  light  of  the  hall  lamp  as  they  stood 
at  the  front-door. 

He  knew  the  lady  in  a  moment — it  was  Mrs. 
Fairclough ;  but  the  gentleman  he  had  never  seen 
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before.  It  was  not  the  dark  gentleman  of  Sackville 
Street.  "While  they  were  at  the  door  talking 
together,  to  Tom's  utter  astonishment  the  dark 
gentleman  came  downstairs  and  joined  them. 

1  The  stupid  girl's  got  a  hansom,'  said  the  lady 
to  him,  '  instead  of  a  four-wheeler.' 

'  Never  mind,'  said  the  strange  gentleman. 
'  We  can  all  three  get  in  it.  You  can  sit  on  my 
knee,  Charlie.'  And  then  they  all  three  got  into 
the  cab  and  drove  off. 

'  That's  a  rum  go,'  said  Tom  to  himself.  The 
servant  was  at  the  door,  and  he  thought  he  would 
hazard  a  question.  So  he  crossed  the  road,  and 
said :  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  wasn't  one  of  those 
gentlemen  Captain  Fairclough  ?' 

'  Yes,  he  was.' 

'  Ah,  you'll  excuse  me  asking,  but  I  used  to 
know  him  years  ago,  and  I  thought  I  recognised 
him.     Has  he  been  back  from  Africa  long  ?' 

The  girl,  presuming  that  this  was  someone 
who  was  inquiring  legitimately,  answered  at 
once  : 

'  Oh  yes,  about  a  year.' 

'  And  the  dark  gentleman  was  Mr.  Lorrimore,  of 
Sackville  Street  ?' 

'  Yes  :  missus's  brother  !' 
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'  Ah,  thank  you ;  say  Mr.  Jones  called.  I 
haven't  a  card.     Good-evening!' 

'  So,'  said  Tom,  as  he  walked  away,  '  I  was  on 
the  wrong  tack,  and  that  blessed  letter  wouldn't 
have  been  much  good.  It  was  her  brother.  I 
suppose  the  letter  brought  the  Captain  to  his 
senses,  and  back  to  his  wife.  I  wish  I  could  find 
out.  I  was  in  the  romance  at  the  beginning.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  it  ended.' 

And  that  set  him  thinking  of  his  lost  £500  note. 
He  lost  it  the  very  night  he  posted  that  letter,  and 
he  had  often  thought  since  that  he  might  have 
pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket-book  while  taking  the 
letter  out,  and  in  some  mysterious  way  it  had  dis- 
appeared. 

It  was  on  the  Saturday  before  a  bank  holiday 
that  Tom  had  seen  Mrs.  Fairclough  again.  Think- 
ing of  his  lost  note  set  him  thinking  of  racing.  On 
bank  holiday  there  was  a  meeting  at  Kempton 
Park.  He  wouldn't  bet — he  never  meant  to  bet 
again — but  he  made  up  his  mind  he  would  just  go 
down  for  the  day  and  '  have  a  look  round.'  It  would 
be  a  day  out,  and  it  wouldn't  do  him  any  harm. 

He  went,  and  thinking  he  might  come  across 
some  old  acquaintances,  he  paid  his  money  and 
went  into  Tatter  sail's  ring. 
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One  of  the  first  persons  he  saw  was  the  book- 
maker of  whom  he  had  received  the  a£500  note. 

He  didn't  recognise  Tom,  but  Tom  recognised 
him,  and  reminded  him  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  last  met. 

'  By  Jove !  that's  odd,'  said  the  bookmaker. 
'  I'd  lost  your  address,  or  I'd  have  written  to  you. 
I  got  the  number  of  that  note  a  few  months  ago, 
and  made  a  memo  of  it  on  the  back  of  my  book,  in 
case  I  ever  saw  you  again,  but  I  suppose  you  found 
it?' 

'  No,'  said  Tom,  'I  never  did,  and  I  never  shall 
now.  It's  been  paid  long  ago,  I  expect ;  but  you 
may  as  well  give  me  the  number.' 

'Here  it  is— A-C  32100.  I'm  afraid  it's  not 
much  good  to  you  now.' 

Tom  thought  not  either,  but  he  took  the  number, 
and  he  went  next  day,  in  his  dinner-hour,  to  the 
Bank  of  England  and  made  inquiries.  The  books 
were  referred  to,  as  is  usual  in  case  of  a  lost  note, 
after  Tom  had  given  full  particulars,  and  Tom  was 
informed  that  the  note  had  been  presented  through 
a  firm  of  bankers  in  the  City,  and,  of  course, 
paid. 

Tom  knew  that  he  had  no  claim  now,  as  he 
hadn't   stopped   the   note,    and   thinking   that   he 
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might  have  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  or  money 
in  tracing  it  from  banker  to  banker,  and  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  yet  anxious,  if  possible,  to  find  out 
how  it  had  come  into  anyone  else's  possession,  he 
thought  he  would  ignore  the  fact  that  he  had  learnt 
it  had  been  paid,  and  risk  a  few  shillings  in 
advertising  it,  so  he  sent  the  following  advertise- 
ment to  the  Daily  Telegraph  : 

1  Lost,  about  two  years  ago,  a  Bank  of  England 
note  for  £500.  Number  A-C  32100.  Will  anyone 
having  found  the  same,  or  anyone  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  came  about  that  period,  kindly  communicate 
with  T.  E.,  No.  19, Street,  W.C.  ?' 

Two  days  afterwards,  when  Tom  returned  from 
the  City,  his  wife  informed  him  that  a  gentleman 
had  called.  He  wanted  to  see  T.  E.  about  his 
advertisement.  She  had  told  him  that  Tom 
wouldn't  be  home  till  seven,  and  he  had  promised 
to  call  again  after  that  hour. 

About  eight  o'clock  a  ring  came  at  the  bell,  and 
the  landlady  came  up  to  inform  Tom  that  a  gentle- 
man wished  to  see  him. 

'  It's  about  the  note,'  said  Tom.  '  Show  him 
up.' 

A  minute  afterwards  a  gentleman  walked  into 
the  room,  and  Tom,  directly  he  saw  him,  gave  a 
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great  gasp  of  astonishment.  It  was  Captain  Fair- 
clough. 

'  You  are  T.  E.,'  said  the  Captain. 

'  Yes— I— I  am.' 

'  Two  years  ago  you  lost  a  ^6500  note.' 

'Yes,'  said  Tom,  wondering  what  on  earth  the 
Captain  could  know  about  it. 

'  Well,'  said  the  Captain,  'you  can  have  it  again 
if  you  explain  one  circumstance.  How  the  deuce 
did  it  come  to  be  sent  to  me  to  Africa  in  a  letter 
from  my  wife  ?' 

Tom  turned  hot  and  cold. 

'  I  don't  understand  you,'  he  stammered. 

'It  is  rather  hard  to  understand,'  said  the 
Captain.  '  My  wife  never  had  the  note,  but  in  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  her,  and  received  by  me 
some  eighteen  months  ago  in  an  outlandish  part  of 
Airica,  there  was  that  identical  note.  I  took  the 
number  directly  I  got  it,  and  carried  it  about  with 
me  for  a  month  before  I  got  to  a  place  where  there 
was  a  banker  to  change  it.  I  concluded  that  she 
had  sent  it  to  me  thinking — which  was  true — that  I 
was  stranded,  and  hadn't  the  money  to  make  the 
big  journey  across  country  and  get  home.  To  my 
utter  astonishment,  when  I  did  reach  home  I  found 
she  knew  nothing  about  the  note,  and  assured  me 
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she  closed  her  letter  herself  and  sent  it  to  the  post 
by  a  servant.  How  the  deuce  did  your  lost  d£500 
note  get  into  the  letter  ?' 

'  I  can't  say,  I'm  sure,'  gasped  Tom ;  '  it  quite 
takes  my  breath  away.' 

*  You  can  prove  that  the  note  was  yours  ?'  said 
the  Captain,  looking  round  the  room  and  thinking 
it  did  not  look  the  abode  of  a  capitalist. 

'  Oh  yes ;  I  was  a  racing  man  at  the  time,  and 
received  it  from  a  bookmaker.  He  only  gave  me 
the  date  and  the  number  of  the  note  the  other  day ; 
that  is  why  I  didn't  advertise  before.  The  date 
was  September  30.' 

'That's  odd!'  exclaimed  the  Captain.  'My 
wife's  letter  was  dated  the  26th,  and  she  says 
it  was  posted  the  day  she  wrote  it.  I  don't 
know  what  the  postal  date  on  the  envelope  was, 
as  I  tore  it  up  in  Africa.  How  could  your  note 
have  got  into  my  letter  four  days  after  it  was 
posted  ?' 

Tom  couldn't  offer  any  explanation,  but  he  began 
to  understand  what  had  happened.  When  he  put 
the  folded  note  back  after  showing  it  to  his 
father-in-law,  it  must  have  accidentally  slipped 
inside  the  open  envelope,  which  was  then  in  the 
pocket-book,  and  taking  the  envelope  out  afterwards 
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with  the  flap  down,  and  sealing  it  without  opening 
it  again,  he  didn't  notice  it. 

'Well,'  said  the  Captain  after  a  pause,  'it's  a 
mystery,  but  if  you  can  prove  by  the  person  who 
paid  it  you  that  the  note  is  yours  you  shall  have 
the  money — it  clearly  doesn't  belong  to  me.  Good- 
evening.' 

All  that  night  Tom  wondered  what  on  earth  he 
could  do.  Here  was  his  £500  come  back  again, 
but  he  knew  he  would  have  to  make  his  story  very 
plausible  to  get  it. 

After  all,  he  hadn't  done  anything  criminal, 
because  he  had  posted  the  letter ;  and  he  hadn't 
stolen  it,  and  part  of  the  delay  in  posting  was 
accidental. 

By  the  next  morning  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 
He  called  on  the  Captain  and  made  a  clean  breast 
of  everything.  The  Captain  was  furious  at  first, 
but  eventually  calmed  down,  and  then  Mrs.  Fair- 
clough,  as  Tom  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
explained  that  she  had  written  it  out  of  pique,  and 
had  no  intention  of  carrying  out  her  threat,  and 
was  quite  satisfied  with  her  husband's  explanation 
of  his  long  silence. 

And  eventually  Tom  received  his  £500,  not  in 
notes  this  time,  but  in  an  open  cheque  which  he 
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duly  cashed,  and  the  money  he  at  once  deposited  in 
a  bank  as  a  nest-egg  for  a  rainy  day.  He  has  never 
risked  any  of  it  on  the  turf,  and  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  if  ever  he  picks  up  another  unposted 
letter  he  will  drop  it  into  the  nearest  pillar-box  at 
once. 

Prying  into  the  correspondence  of  a  Grass  Widow 
very  nearly  cost  Tom  Enifer  £500. 


VI. 

THE  HUNDRED-POUND  NOTE. 

On  October  14,  189 — ,  all  London  was  startled  by 
the  report  that  the  Hon.  Tom  Laureston,  a  young 
officer  in  the  Guards,  had  been  found  dead  in 
Eegent's  Park  with  a  hundred-pound  note  firmly 
clutched  in  his  hand. 

From  the  first  it  was  evident  that  a  mysterious 
crime  had  been  committed.  The  body  was  first 
noticed  by  a  working  man  going  to  his  work  at 
five  in  the  morning.  It  lay  close  against  the 
railings  of  the  Park  opposite  Hanover  Terrace. 
The  man  went  at  once  through  Hanover  Gate  into 
Park  Koad  in  search  of  a  policeman,  who  returned 
with  him,  ringing  up  a  doctor  on  his  way.  The 
doctor,  directly  he  arrived  upon  the  scene,  pro- 
nounced life  extinct,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
death  had  occurred  about  five  hours  previously,  or 
shortly  after  midnight.     A  closer  examination   of 
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the  body  showed  that  there  was  a  terrible  wound 
in  the  back  of  the  skull,  but  this  was  accounted 
for  by  the  presence  of  a  large  jagged  flint  stone  on 
the  pathway.  The  unfortunate  man  had  evidently 
in  his  fall  struck  his  head  violently  upon  this,  and 
the  injury  was  sufficient  to  cause  death. 

But  that  the  fall  had  not  been  caused  by  fainting 
or  anything  of  that  kind  was  proved  by  the  state 
of  the  face,  on  which  there  were  marks  of  violence. 
It  was  evident  that  the  dead  man  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  assault,  and  it  was  probable  that 
he  had  been  brutally  ill-treated,  knocked  down,  and 
left  to  his  fate. 

The  hundred-pound  note  clasped  in  the  man's 
hand  was  a  puzzle  to  the  police,  who  took  up  the 
case  vigorously  as  soon  as  they  had  ascertained 
who  the  dead  man  was. 

Their  first  theory  was  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  rob  Mr.  Laureston,  and  that  he  had 
clutched  the  note  to  prevent  his  assailant  taking 
it  from  him.  But  the  pockets  of  the  victim  had 
evidently  not  been  touched.  Gold  was  found  upon 
him. 

The  number  of  the  note  was  2-K  70006,  and  this 
was  traced  at  once.  It  had  been  paid  over  the 
counter  of  a  West-End  branch  of  the  London  and 
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County  Bank  to  Tom  Laureston  himself  about  a 
week  previously. 

Mr.  Laureston's  movements  on  the  fatal  evening 
were  also  traced.  He  had  occupied  a  stall  at  a 
West  End  Theatre,  where  a  popular  play  was 
being  performed,  and  he  had  afterwards  walked 
as  far  as  Clarence  Gate  with  a  friend  who  was 
living  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  had  then  said 
good-night.  He  himself  was  staying  at  the  time 
with  his  mother,  who  had  a  house  in  Hanover 
Terrace,  and  he  was  on  his  way  home  when  he  was 
attacked. 

The  idea  of  an  attempted  robbery  was  eventually 
dismissed  by  the  police.  A  thief  would  have 
searched  the  senseless  man's  pockets,  and  also  have 
taken  the  note  from  his  hand.  Directly  it  was 
agreed  that  the  young  officer  was  not  the  victim 
of  a  midnight  robbery,  the  mystery  became  deeper. 
What  object  could  anyone  have  in  brutally  assault- 
ing him  and  leaving  him  for  dead  on  a  public 
thoroughfare  ? 

Though  closely  questioned,  the  friends  and 
brother  officers  of  Tom  Laureston  could  give  no 
information.  Laureston  was  a  man  immensely 
popular.  He  was  not  known  to  have  a  single 
enemy,  and  no  one  who  knew  him  could  offer  the 
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slightest  suggestion  which  would  furnish  a  clue  for 
the  police  to  follow  up. 

But  there  was  one  person  who  could  have  given 
the  information,  and  that  was  Miss  Sybil  Carlyon, 
the  charming  soprano,  who  had  lately  taken 
London  by  storm  in  a  new  opera  bouffe. 

Sybil  Carlyon  first  heard  of  the  murder  when 
she  arrived  at  the  theatre  the  following  evening. 
Everybody  was  talking  about  it. 

'  Tom  Laureston  murdered  !'  she  exclaimed,  and 
for  a  moment  it  looked  as  though  she  were  going 
to  faint. 

But  she  recovered  herself  with  a  great  effort. 

'  How — how  did  it  happen  ?'  she  gasped ;  '  tell  me 
all  about  it.' 

The  woman  who  told  her  watched  her  narrowly. 
It  was  known  in  theatrical  circles  that  Tom  Laures- 
ton had  been  one  of  her  acquaintances,  and  it  had 
been  whispered  that  he  had  fallen  violently  in  love 
with  her.  But  she  had  always  laughed  when  his 
name  was  mentioned,  and  said,  '  Oh,  nonsense  ! 
He's  a  charming  fellow,  and  we  are  excellent 
friends,  but  that  is  all.' 

Sybil  Carlyon  heard  the  story  through  to  the 
end  and  went  to  her  dressing-room.  How  she  got 
through  that  evening  she  wondered  herself.     But 
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her  nerves  were  strong  and  her  will  indomitable. 
But  after  the  performance  was  over,  and  she  was 
alone  at  home  in  her  charming  little  flat,  she 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  and  grew  hys- 
terical. 

'  My  note  !'  she  cried,  'my  note — the  note  Tom 
gave  me,  the  note  I  sent  to  Frank  Dormer  !  What 
does  it  mean — what  can  it  mean  ?  She  went  to 
her  despatch  box  and  opened  it,  and  took  out  her 
little  red  morocco  memorandum  book.  She  looked 
at  one  of  the  pages,  and  then  at  an  evening  news- 
paper. 

'  Yes,'  she  exclaimed,  '  it  is  certain — 2-K  70006.' 

She  had  taken  the  precaution  to  make  a  memor- 
andum of  the  number  before  sending  it  away  in 
a  registered  letter.  Having  satisfied  herself  on  this 
point,  she  went  to  the  fire,  dropped  the  little  red 
morocco  book  into  it,  and  waited  until  it  was 
burned. 

Then  she  sat  down  and  tried  to  imagine  what  it 
could  mean,  and  to  make  up  her  mind  what  she 
ought  to  do. 

Her  position  was  a  terrible  one.  In  a  few  days 
her  engagement  to  a  young  Earl,  who  had  fallen 
madly  in  love  with  her,  and  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  would  be  made  known.     If  she  came  forward 
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and  gave  information  that  this  note  had  been  in 
her  possession,  and  that  she  herself  had  received  it 
from  Tom  Laureston,  and  posted  it  to  Frank 
Dormer,  there  would  be  a  public  scandal.  And 
Frank — what  would  happen  to  him  ?  In  what  way 
was  he  connected  with  the  tragedy  ? 

Sybil  Carlyon  thought  and  thought  far  into  the 
night,  but  she  could  see  no  course  open  to  her  but 
absolute  silence,  and  so  with  a  great  effort  dismiss- 
ing the  tragedy  from  her  mind,  she  went  to  bed  and 
slept. 

The  next  morning  she  rose  early,  went  herself  to 
the  post-office  and  sent  off  a  telegram.  It  was 
addressed  to  Frank  Dormer,  at  his  chambers  in 
Langham  Street,  and  was  a  request  that  he  would 
come  and  see  her  at  once. 

That  afternoon  Frank  Dormer  called,  and  Sybil, 
directly  she  saw  him,  knew  that  her  worst  fears 
were  realized.  He  was  so  altered  that  she  scarcely 
knew  him.  He  was  barely  thirty,  and  he  looked 
forty.  His  face  was  deathly  pale,  and  his  brown 
beard  already  had  streaks  of  gray  in  it. 

'  You  sent  for  me,'  he  said,  as  he  held  out  his 
hand,  which  she  did  not  take  ;  '  what  do  you  want 
with  me  ?' 

'  You  know  what  I  want.     I  want  to  hear  from 
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your  own  lips  what  you  know  of  Tom  Laureston's 
death.' 

'  You  want  the  truth  ?' 

'  Yes,  the  whole  truth  !' 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  sternly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  in  a  cold,  hard  voice  he  said : 

<  I  did  it.' 

'  You,  Frank — you  !' 

'  Yes  ;  can't  you  guess  why  ?' 

'  I  know  how  madly  jealous  you  were,  but  you 
never  had  any  right  to  be  jealous  of  Laureston.' 

'Not  jealous  of  him!'  cried  the  man,  clenching 
his  fists,  and  speaking  fiercely  and  quickly-  '  Not 
jealous  of  the  man  whose  money  you  sent  to  me, 
your  lover — God  forgive  me  ! — your  miserable  dupe.' 

Sybil  Carlyon  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'  If  you  say  so,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to 
deny  it.  I  ceased  to  care  for  you  because  of  your 
insults,  your  insane  jealousy,  your  mad  rages  ;  but 
Tom  Laureston  was  never  my  lover.' 

'  He  gave  you  that  money.  I  tell  you  I  know 
it.  When  I  received  the  ^GlOO  and  your  cold, 
cruel  letter,  saying  that  you  begged  to  return 
the  sum  you  had  borrowed  of  me,  and  that  you  did 
not  wish  to  see  me  again,  I  knew  you  must  have 
obtained  the  money  from  a   man.     You   are   too 
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heavily  in  debt  yourself  to  have  found  it  without 
assistance.  I  watched  you,  I  watched  outside  your 
house  day  after  day,  and  I  saw  Laureston  go  in. 
When  I  received  the  note  I  set  to  work  at  once  and 
traced  it  to  Laureston.  Then  I  went  mad.  It  was 
a  foul,  cowardly  insult  to  send  me  that  money  at 
all ;  to  send  me  his  money  was  infamous.  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  meet  him,  tell  him  what  you 
were,  and  give  him  his  money  back  again. 

'  I  saw  him  in  the  theatre  that  night.  I  followed 
him  till  he  went  into  the  Park,  then  I  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  he  turned  round. 

'"Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want?"  he 
said. 

'  I  told  him  that  I  was  the  lover  of  Sybil  Carlyon, 
that  it  was  for  him  that  she  had  put  me  aside,  and 
I  begged  to  return  him  his  money.  I  thrust  the 
note  into  his  hand. 

'  Then  he  said  something  which  maddened  me. 
He  told  me  that  I  was  a  coward  to  betray  a  woman 
in  such  a  wa}^  and  then,  scarcely  knowing  what  I 
did,  I  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  struck  him  full 
in  the  face  with  all  my  force.  He  reeled  and  fell, 
and  I  walked  away.  It  was  only  the  next  morning 
that  I  learnt  that  he  was  dead.' 

'  You  killed  him,  you  !'  cried   the  woman,  her 
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black  eyes  glistening  with  rage  ;  '  you  betrayed  me 
to  him  like  the  coward  that  you  are,  and  killed 
him,  and  he  was  never  my  lover,  only  my  friend, 
who  helped  me  to  pay  you  the  miserable  debt  I 
owed  you.' 

'  It  was  an  insult  to  me  ;  you  know  it  was  no 
debt.  It  was  given  to  you  freely  when  you  wanted 
money.' 

'  I  did  not  choose  any  longer  to  be  under  any 
obligation  to  you.' 

'  But  you  put  yourself  under  one  to  him.' 

'  Yes,  but  it  was  an  honourable  one.  Well,  it 
serves  me  right  for  ever  caring  for  such  a  man  as 
you  have  proved  yourself  to  be.  Now  what  are  you 
going  to  do  ?' 

'  Give  myself  up.  I  should  have  done  so  at  once 
but  for  you ;  your  name  must  be  mixed  up  with  the 
story  if  I  tell  the  truth.' 

'  No,  no,  you  mustn't  do  that ;  no  living  soul 
but  ourselves  must  know.  Frank !'  said  Svbil, 
changing  her  tone  and  looking  at  her  former  lover 
gently,  '  do  you — do  you  care  for  me  a  little  still  ?' 

'  Care  for  you,  Sybil !  do  you  think  I  should 
have  been  the  madman  that  I  was  that  night  if  I 
had  not  loved  you  still  with  my  whole  heart  and 
soul?' 
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1  Then  prove  your  love  !' 
'  How  can  I  do  it  ?' 

'  By  carrying  this  secret  with  you  to  the  grave  !' 

'  For  your  sake ' 

'  For  my  sake !  It  is  all  too  terrible.  I  know 
and  you  know  that  as  far  as  poor  Tom  Laureston's 
death  is  concerned  it  was  an  accident,  but  you 
struck  him  and  left  him  senseless  on  the  ground. 
God  knows  how  it  might  appear  against  you,  and 
what  hope  would  there  ever  be  for  me  again,  of — 
if — oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it !  For  your 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  mine  the  secret  of  Tom 
Laureston's  death  must  be  kept  by  both  of  us 
until  our  dying  day.  No  one  knows  that  I  sent 
you  that  note.  I  never  told  Laureston  what  it  was 
for.  No  one  ever  saw  you  with  it  in  your  pos- 
session ?' 

*  No  one.' 

'  Then,  as  nothing  can  undo  the  past,  silence  is 
best  for  us  both.     Come,  promise.' 

Frank  Dormer  looked  steadily  at  this  woman 
who  had  wrecked  his  life  for  ever.  He  knew  her 
now.  He  knew  she  was  without  heart,  without 
honour,  only  a  selfish,  worthless  woman,  but  his 
love  for  her  remained  unchanged.  He  wanted  to 
go  to  the  police  and  tell  the  truth  and  boldly  answer 
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for  his  crime  ;  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  ruin  to 
her,  that  in  some  way  it  must  be  bound  to  come 
out  that  he  had  been  her  lover,  and  that  he  was 
jealous  of  Laureston,  and  then — yes,  he  would  do 
as  she  asked. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  He  took  it, 
clasped  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  without  another 
word  he  went  out  of  her  sight,  and  Sybil  Carlyon 
never  saw  him  again. 

A  week  afterwards  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  for 
America.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  New  York 
the  captain  reported  that  when  three  days  out  a 
passenger  had  jumped  overboard  and  every  effort 
to  save  him  had  been  in  vain. 

That  passenger  was  Frank  Dormer. 

When  Sybil  Carlyon  heard  of  the  suicide,  she 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  She  had  been  haunted  by 
the  fear  that,  in  spite  of  his  promise,  Frank  Dormer 
might  one  day  betray  himself.  Now  the  last  fear 
was  gone.  The  secret  of  Tom  Laureston's  death 
was  hers  alone,  and  she  was  quite  safe  in  her  own 
hands. 

■T*  ™  ^  ^t 

Three  months  after  the  suicide  of  Frank  Dormer 
the  engagement  of  the  beautiful  soprano,  Sybil 
Carlyon,   to    the   young    Earl    of    Galvaton    was 
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announced  in  the  society  papers.  Lord  Galvaton 
was  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  blessed  with  a 
large  fortune,  which  had  been  made  in  trade  by 
his  grandfather,  a  successful  and  miserly  Scotch 
merchant,  who  to  the  day  of  his  death  lived  in  a 
small  house  in  an  unpretentious  street,  and  went 
to  bed  early  in  order  to  save  the  gas.  Lord 
Galvaton's  father  made  a  better  use  of  the  money, 
became  a  politician,  and  for  his  great  services, 
political  and  financial,  to  the  Conservative  cause, 
was  made  a  peer  immediately  after  a  General 
Election.  He  did  not  survive  his  honours  long, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  lad  of  twenty,  who 
at  once  commenced  to  honour  the  drama  with  his 
patronage. 

He  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  mainstay 
of  a  West  End  Temple  of  Art,  in  which  comic 
opera  was  produced  from  time  to  time  with  a 
luxury  of  dress  and  appointments  which  made  it 
absolutely  impossible  as  a  profitable  speculation, 
and  rumour  had  it  that  a  young  lady  who  sang 
badly  and  acted  worse,  but  who  always  had  the 
best  parts  given  to  her,  was  the  magnet  which  con- 
stantly attracted  fresh  supplies  of  capital  to  the 
manager's  yawning  coffers. 

When,    therefore,   the   announcement    of    Lord 
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Galvaton's  engagement  to  Sybil  Carlyon,  who  was 
the  star  at  another  house,  appeared  in  the  society 
papers,  the  people  who  knew  something  —  or 
thought  they  knew  something— were  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise. 

No  one  had  ever  seen  Lord  Galvaton  and  Sybil 
together,  except  at  certain  aristocratic  houses  where 
the  host  and  hostess  laid  themselves  out  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  fashionable  Thespians,  and  peeresses 
and  actors,  and  actresses  and  peers,  mixed  together 
on  friendly  terms,  and  bored  or  amused  each  other 
as  the  case  might  be. 

Sybil  had  fascinated  the  young  Earl  at  once, 
and  he  had  contrived  to  get  invitations  to  several 
Belgravian  luncheon  parties  at  which  she  was  the 
Bohemian  star.  But  he  was  a  little  frightened  of 
her,  and  had  hesitated  to  allow  his  admiration  to 
be  generally  observed. 

But  Sybil,  who  was  quick-witted  in  such  matters, 
had  not  been  slow  to  pursue  her  conquest,  and, 
knowing  the  weakness  of  Galvaton's  character,  she 
had  at  once  determined  to  make  a  bold  coup  for 
a  coronet.  Her  first  move  was  to  quarrel  with 
Frank  Dormer  and  rid  herself  of  his  jealous 
espionage.  She  knew  how  sensitive  he  was,  and 
she  had  resolved  to  insult  him  in  a  way  which  she 
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believed  he  would  never  forgive.  It  was  with  this 
idea  that  she  had  borrowed  ^6100  from  Tom 
Laureston,  and  sent  it  to  her  former  '  friend.'  She 
didn't  mind  Frank  being  jealous  of  Laureston,  as 
'  there  was  nothing  in  it '  ;  but  she  was  particularly 
anxious  that  he  should  know  nothing  of  her  plans 
with  regard  to  Galvaton,  until  she  had  that  young 
nobleman  absolutely  at  her  mercy. 

It  did  not  take  her  very  long  to  bring  Galvaton 
to  his  knees,  and  he  soon  found  out  that  if  he 
intended  to  court  her  it  would  have  to  be  pour  le 
bon  motif.  He  was  so  completely  fascinated  by 
her  that,  when  after  an  attempt  on  his  part  to 
make  her  understand  what  his  offer  of  '  sincere 
friendship '  meant  she  sent  him  a  curt  note 
requesting  that  he  would  not  call  upon  her  again, 
he  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  her  a  long  ex- 
planation, in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  insulting  her,  and  that 
the  proudest  moment  of  his  life  would  be  the  one 
in  which  she  consented  to  become  Lady  Galvaton. 

To  that  letter  he  received  a  guarded  reply. 
Sybil  was  naturally  flattered  by  his  offer,  she  wrote, 
and  she  was  not  at  all  insensible  to  the  love  he 
professed  for  her,  but  she  was  not  a  designing 
woman,  and  she  felt  that  in   a  matter   in  which 
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the   whole    happiness    of    their   future   lives   was 
concerned  they  could   not  be  too  cautious.      She 
would    meet   Lord   Galvaton   if    he   wished   it   in 
public  at  the  houses  of  their  mutual  friends,  but  on 
no  account  could  she  allow  him  to  pose  as  her  lover, 
to  call  upon  her  except  as  the  ordinary  visitor,  or 
to   see   her   at   the    theatre.     She   was   bound   to 
consider    her    own    reputation,    and   it   would   be 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  her  if,  after  being  seen 
about  with  her  continually,  he  were  to  change  his 
mind  or  to  yield  to  family  influence  and  endeavour 
to  be  released  from  his  promise.     If  Lord  Galvaton 
wished,  she   would  be   engaged   to  him  for  three 
months  without  in  any  way  appearing  to  be  more 
than  acquaintances,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  choose  to  renew  his  offer,  she  would  accept  it 
and  allow  the  engagement  to  be  made  public. 

To  this  arrangement  the  young  lord  eventually 
consented.  To  a  certain  extent  it  suited  him,  as 
it  gave  him  time  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
theatrical  speculation  in  which  he  was  involved, 
and  to  gradually  drop  the  '  set '  with  which  he  was 
mixed  up  in  connection  with  it. 

Sybil  Carlyon  played  her  cards  well,  and  after 
the  first  shock  of  Laureston's  death  and  Frank 
Dormer's   suicide   wore    off    she    dismissed    both 
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tragedies  from  her  mind  completely,  and  comported 
herself  with  that  modesty  and  dignity  which  she 
felt  was  most  befitting  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  months  Lord  Galvaton 
formally  renewed  his  offer  of  marriage  and  Sybil 
accepted  it,  and  then  the  first  serious  difficulty 
arose. 

Lord  Galvaton  had  kept  his  engagement  secret 
from  everyone,  and  '  everyone '  included  the 
members  of  his  own  family.  His  mother,  an 
excellent  woman  with  strong  ideas  on  certain 
subjects,  heard  of  it  first  through  the  press 
announcements,  and  at  once  came  up  to  town  to  see 
her  son,  and  to  request  him  at  once  to  assure  her 
that  the  report  was  absolutely  without  foundation. 

The  young  Earl  had  dreaded  the  interview,  for  he 
stood  in  considerable  awe  of  his  mother.  But  he 
knew  it  would  have  to  come,  and  he  braced  himself 
up  for  the  occasion,  and  in  his  own  expressive 
language  prepared  himself  '  to  face  the  music' 

He  apologized  to  his  mother  for  not  having 
informed  her  of  his  engagement ;  he  knew  that  he 
had  acted  wrongly,  but  he  thought  he  should  like 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  Sybil  to  her 
after  the  engagement  was   announced  instead   of 
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before.  He  knew  his  mother's  prejudice  against 
the  stage,  and  he  dreaded  her  opposition.  He 
assured  her  that  Sybil  Carlyon  was  a  lady  of 
irreproachable  character  and  excellent  birth.  Her 
father  had  been  a  gentleman  farmer  (as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  had  been  a  small  farmer  and  cattledealer 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  had  been  twice  bankrupt), 
and  she  had  only  taken  to  the  profession  as  a 
means  of  supporting  an  invalid  mother,  who  had 
lived  with  her  until  she  died  a  year  ago.  Sybil 
was,  in  fact,  everything  that  was  good,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  his  mother  had  only  to  see  her  to  approve 
his  choice. 

Lady  Galvaton  listened  to  all  her  son  had  to  say, 
but  it  made  no  impression  on  her.  She  dis- 
approved of  the  theatre,  she  disapproved  of  actresses, 
and  she  determined  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  break 
the  engagement  off. 

She  was  a  lady  not  to  talk,  but  to  do,  and  so, 
finding  her  son  insensible  to  argument,  she  bade 
him  good  day  and  drove  off  at  once  to  Mr. 
Frodsham,  the  family  solicitor,  to  ask  for  his 
advice.  Mr.  Frodsham  had  heard  the  startling 
news — in  fact,  he  had  read  it  in  the  papers,  and  he 
had  expected  a  visit  from  her  ladyship.  As  a  man 
of  the  world,  he  felt  that  it  was  not  a  desirable 
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marriage  for  the  young  Earl.  As  a  man  of  the 
world  he  knew  something  of  the  theatre,  and  had 
a  little  private  information  with  regard  to  Sybil 
Carlyon,  which  did  not  quite  bear  out  the  story  the 
Earl  had  told  his  mother. 

Lady  Galvaton  was  anxious  to  know  what  that 
private  information  was,  and  on  condition  that  she 
would  consider  it  as  absolutely  confidential  until  he 
gave  her  permission  to  use  it  he  imparted  it  to  her. 

Mr.  Frodsham  was  the  solicitor  of  the  Laureston 
family,  and  the  papers  of  poor  Tom  Laureston  had 
come  into  his  possession.  Among  the  letters  was 
one  from  Sybil  Carlyon,  written  only  a  few  days 
before  the  murder  took  place,  viz.,  on  the  9th  of 
October.  It  was  a  short  little  letter,  but  Mr. 
Frodsham  thought  it  might  be  important ;  at  any 
rate,  he  had  directly  he  found  it  employed  a  private 
inquiry  agent  to  look  into  certain  matters,  and  he 
was  now  awaiting  his  report  with  considerable 
curiosity. 

The  letter  which  Mr.  Frodsham  handed  to  Lady 
Galvaton  to  read  was  as  follows  : 

'  Dear  Me.  Laukeston, 

'  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  offer. 
I  will  repay  you  at  the  very  first  opportunity.     Let 
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it  be  notes,  and  not  a  cheque,  as  it  is  to  send  away 
to  a  person  who  is  worrying  me. 

1  Yours  sincerely, 

'  Sybil  Caklyon.' 

Lady  Galvaton  read  the  note  twice  and  laid  it 
down. 

'  I  don't  see,'  she  said,  '  that  this  proves  any- 
thing except  that  Miss  Carlyon  borrowed  money 
from  Mr.  Laureston.  There  is  nothing  in  the  note 
to  suggest  anything  but  that  it  was  a  kind  offer  of 
assistance  on  his  part.' 

'  Quite  so,'  replied  the  lawyer ;  '  but  Tom  Laures- 
ton was  murdered  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  the 
same  month — that  is,  four  days  afterwards — and  in 
his  hand  was  found  a  hundred-pound  note.  That 
note  he  drew  from  his  bank  on  the  10th  of  October, 
which  would  be  the  day  on  which  he  received  Miss 
Carlyon's  acceptance  of  his  offer.  It  is  quite  on 
the  cards  that  the  secret  of  that  mysterious 
hundred  pound  note  is  in  Miss  Carlyon's  pos- 
session, and  if  it  is ' 

<  Well,  if  it  is ' 

'  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  much  trouble  with 
her.  The  note  is  still  in  my  possession  ;  I  asked 
the  family  to  be  allowed  to  keep  it,  as  I  have  always 

10 
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believed  it  would  one  day  be  a  clue  to  Laureston's 
death,  although  the  police  refused  to  see  any  con- 
nection between  the  note  and  the  motive  for  the 
murder.  They  believed  he  had  it  about  him,  and 
when  assaulted,  thinking  it  was  with  the  intention 
of  robbery,  he  took  the  note  from  his  pocket,  and 
clutched  it  in  his  hand  to  save  it.' 

'  But  surely"  you  do  not  suspect  the  woman ' 

'  Had  anything  to  do  with  the  attack  on  Laures- 
ton — no,  not  for  a  moment,  but  I  believe  the  person 
who  was  "  worrying  her "  and  for  whom  she 
wanted  the  money  had.  At  any  rate,  I'm  going 
to  follow  up  the  clue  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  I'll 
let  you  know  the  result  as  soon  as  possible.' 

Mr.  Frodsham  was  an  elderly  solicitor  with  an 
aristocratic  family  connection,  and  as  such  he  had 
become  strongly  impressed  in  the  course  of  a 
long  career  with  the  truth  of  the  excellent  French 
proverb,  '  Cherchez  la  femme.' 

From  the  first  he  had  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  the  mystery  of  Tom  Laureston's  death 
would  never  be  explained  until  he  had  found  the 
woman. 

Directly  he  came  upon  Sybil  Carlyon's  letter 
among  the  unfortunate  young  Guardsman's  papers 
he   felt   convinced   that   at    last   he   had   a   clue. 
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Whither  that  clue  would  lead  him  he  didn't  en- 
deavour to  think.  All  he  wanted  to  do  was  to 
follow  it  up  and  see  exactly  how  far  it  would  lead ; 
and  if  he  had  needed  any  further  incentive  to 
activity,  it  was  furnished  by  the  visit  of  Lady 
Galvaton  and  the  announcement  of  the  young 
lord's  engagement  to  the  '  popular  actress.' 

When  the  agent  he  had  set  to  work  came  with 
his  report,  it  was  not  a  very  elaborate  one,  but  it 
was  at  least  consistent  with  the  solicitor's  theory, 
and  established  a  direct  connection  between  Miss 
Carlyon  and  Tom  Laureston.  On  the  day  that 
Mr.  Laureston  had  cashed  his  cheque  at  the  bank 
and  received  a  hundred-pound  note  in  exchange, 
he  had  been  driven  to  the  bank  in  a  hansom  cab  ; 
the  cabman  had  been  found,  and  had  stated  that 
after  Mr.  Laureston  came  out  of  the  bank  he 
drove  him  to  his  club,  where  he  remained  some 
little  time,  and  then  came  out  and  told  the  cabman 

to  drive  him  to  10,  Street,  Eussell  Square, 

where  Mr.  Laureston  got  out  and  handed  a  note  to 
the  attendant  who  was  at  the  door,  got  into  the 
cab  again,  and  drove  to  the  barracks,  where  he  dis- 
missed the  cabman. 

The  inquiry  agent  had  been  to  No.  10,  a  house 
let  out  in  flats,  and  had  ascertained  the  names  of 
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all  the  people  living  there  at  that  date,  and  had 
taken  them  down.  Among  them  the  lawyer  found 
the  name  of  Sybil  Carlyon.  She  was  living  there 
at  that  time,  but  had  since  moved.  The  attendant 
who  was  there  at  the  time  had  left,  and  no  one 
could  give  any  information  as  to  a  note  being  left 
that  day- 

This  was  so  far  satisfactory.  It  established 
the  fact  that  Tom  Laureston  with  i>100  in 
his  possession  had  driven  to  his  club,  written  a 
letter  and  left  it  at  Sybil  Carlyon's  house,  and  that 
was  probably  his  reply  to  her  request  to  send 
'  notes.'  He  had  enclosed  one  note  and  left  it 
himself. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Frodsham,  having  ascertained 
Miss  Carlyon's  address,  put  on  his  pleasantest  pro- 
fessional smile,  and  set  out  to  call  upon  the  lady. 
He  had  not  written  to  say  he  was  coming,  having 
determined  to  take  his  chance.  He  sent  up  his 
card  with  a  request  that  he  might  see  Miss  Carlyon 
on  a  matter  of  business,  and  was  presently  ushered 
into  the  lady's  apartment. 

'You  must  pardon  this  visit,  Miss  Carlyon,' 
said  the  solicitor,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  young 
lady  and  mentally  calculating  her  powers  of  dis- 
simulation ;    '  but   in  going  over  the  papers  of   a 
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client  of  mine,  who  died  some  time  since,  I  found 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  you.' 

'Indeed!'  exclaimed  Sybil  uneasily;  '  and  what 
was  your  client's  name  ?' 

'  Tom  Laureston.' 

Sybil  Carlyon  started,  but  regained  her  com- 
posure instantly. 

'Poor  fellow!'  she  said;  'I  knew  him,  but  not 
very  well,  you  know.  I  don't  remember  sending 
him  any  letter  beyond  one  of  ordinary  courtesy. 
Do  you  call  upon  all  the  ladies  whose  letters 
you  may  happen  to  find  among  a  dead  client's 
papers  ?' 

'Oh  no !  I  burn  them,  as  a  rule ;  but  in  this 
instance  the  letter  suggested  that  you  may  be  able 
to  give  me  a  little  explanation.' 

'  Indeed  ;  pray  proceed.' 

'  The  letter,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  dated  the 
9th  of  October,  and  it  requests  my  client  to  send 
you  some  unstated  amount  of  money  in  notes.' 

The  colour  began  to  leave  Sybil  Carlyon's  face. 
She  remembered  the  letter  now.  She  had  always 
believed  that  Laureston  would  naturally  have 
destroyed  it  directly  he  received  it. 

'  This  is  rather  unusual,  Mr.  Frodsham,'  she 
exclaimed,  glancing  at  the  card,  '  and  to  me  very 
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painful.     I  really  don't  think  you  have  any  right 
to  come  to  me  on  such  a  matter.' 

'  You  will  excuse  me,  Miss  Carlyon,  I  am  sure, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  come  here  at  the  request  of 
Lady  Galvaton,  to  whose  son  you  are  engaged.' 

'  Lady  Galvaton !'  gasped  Sybil. 

'  Yes,  I  am  also  her  solicitor.' 

'  You — you  have  shown  them  my  letter,  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Laureston  !  You  have  betrayed 
your  trust  —  surely  the  papers  of  a  client  are 
sacred  ?' 

'  Quite  so  ;  but,  you  see,  I  thought  it  better  to 
keep  this  matter  in  the  family  instead  of  handing 
the  letter  to  the  police  as  bearing  perhaps  on  Mr. 
Laureston's  fate.  That  I  have  still  a  right  to  do 
if ' 

'  If  what ' 


1  If  you  do  not  tell  me  what  you  did  with  the 
hundred-pound  note  that  Mr.  Laureston  left  at 
your  house  for  you  on  the  10th  of  October — the 
note  which  was  found  clutched  in  his  hand  when 

his  body  was  discovered.' 

***** 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Mr.  Frodsham  bade 
Miss  Carlyon  good-day.  He  was  satisfied  that  she 
had  told  him  the  truth,  and  that  no  good  purpose 
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would  be  served  by  making  the  story  public.  Frank 
Dormer  was  dead  and  beyond  the  reach  of  justice, 
even  if  it  could  have  been  proved  that  he  was 
actually  guilty  of  Laureston's  death. 

But  his  visit  and  his  threats  had  answered  their 
purpose.  Sybil  Carlyon  had  by  her  conduct  placed 
herself  completely  at  his  mercy,  and  he  had  made  his 
terms.  Two  days  afterwards  a  paragraph  appeared 
in  most  of  the  leading  papers,  stating  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  announcement  of  a  forthcoming 
marriage  between  Miss  Carlyon  and  Lord  Galvaton. 
And  Lord  Galvaton  when  he  heard  the  facts  was 
the  first  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken. 

Miss  Carlyon  shortly  after  accepted  an  engage- 
ment in  New  York,  and  she  is  still  starring  in 
America.  The  mystery  of  the  death  of  Tom 
Laureston  remains  a  mystery  still,  and  to  this  day 
when  his  fate  is  discussed  everyone  has  a  special 
theory  of  his  own  about  the  hundred-pound  note. 


VII. 

THE  SENIOR  PARTNER. 

Yes,  sir,  it  is  an  odd  name  for  a  bath-chairman, 
'  The  Senior  Partner,'  but  that's  the  one  I'm  known 
by  among  the  other  men.  You  see,  when  we  all 
stand  at  the  corner  here  waiting  for  a  job,  we  talk 
over  our  affairs  to  each  other,  and  I've  told  'em  my 
story,  and  they  know  all  about  me,  and  how  I  came 
to  be  pulling  a  chair  about,  and  they  gave  me  the 
name  after  hearing  my  story,  and  it's  stuck  to 
me. 

Ten  years  ago  I  never  thought  I  should  come  to 
this  sort  of  thing,  but  one  never  knows  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  this  world.  If  I  had  ever  tried 
to  imagine  what  I  should  become,  I  should  have 
pictured  myself  in  a  nice  house,  surrounded  by 
every  comfort,  and  receiving  an  excellent  income 
without  working  for  it.  As  to  dragging  old  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  invalids  round  Eegent's  Park 
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in  a  bath-chair — well,  that  is  the  very  last  thing 
that  would  have  entered  my  head. 

I  was  living  in  a  pretty  little  semi-detached 
villa  at  Highgate  with  my  wife,  on  a  decent  little 
income  which  I  derived  from  house  property  left 
me  by  my  father,  who  had  been  a  builder.  I 
wasn't  rich,  or  even  well-to-do,  but  I  was  comfort- 
able, and  finding  after  my  father  died  that  I  didn't 
understand  the  building  trade  sufficiently  well  to 
carry  it  on  at  a  profit,  I  gave  up  building,  settled 
the  debts,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  live  quietly  on 
the  money  my  rents  brought  me  in. 

Next  door  to  me  there  lived  a  very  pleasant 
gentleman  indeed.  He  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
army,  and  had  retired  on  half-pay.  His  garden 
and  my  garden  joined,  and  we  first  struck  up  an 
acquaintance  over  the  garden  wall,  and  gradually 
got  quite  friendly ;  and  as  he  lived  quite  alone, 
having  no  wife  or  family,  he  used  often  to  come  in 
and  smoke  a  pipe  with  me,  and  spend  the  evening 
in  our  little  parlour,  and  my  wife  was  always  glad 
for  him  to  come,  as  he  was  a  lively  gentleman,  and 
could  talk — goodness,  how  he  could  talk  !  He  had 
had  most  wonderful  adventures  all  over  the  world, 
and  had  been  wounded  in  ever  so  many  places  in 
ever  so  many  battles ;  but  he  wasn't  a  bit  proud, 
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and  our  humble  fare  was  always  good  enough  for 
him,  and  whenever  he  stayed  to  supper  he  had  an 
excellent  appetite.  He  was  a  very  shrewd  man  of 
the  world  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  he  had  such 
good  business  ideas  that  I  often  consulted  him 
about  my  own  affairs  and  took  his  advice. 

Whenever  he  went  away  for  a  week  or  two, 
which  he  did  sometimes,  we  used  to  miss  him  very 
much,  and  my  wife  was  always  pleased  when  I 
used  to  come  in  from  my  morning  stroll  and  say, 
'  My  dear,  the  Captain's  come  back.'  My  wife, 
God  bless  her !  was  as  good  and  patient  a  little 
woman  as  ever  breathed,  but  I  suppose  we  always 
being  together,  no  business,  you  see,  taking  me 
out  like  other  men,  the  Captain's  company  was 
a  bit  of  a  change,  and  brightened  us  both  up 
a  bit. 

We  didn't  go  into  the  Captain's  house,  because, 
as  he  explained,  being  a  bachelor,  his  place  wasn't 
as  comfortable  as  ours,  and  his  old  housekeeper  was 
a  wretched  cook,  and  so  he  only  had  a  few  male 
visitors  now  and  then  who  didn't  mind  making 
shift. 

I  used  to  see  these  male  visitors  sometimes — they 
used  to  come  of  an  evening  generally — and  I  can't 
say  T  thought  very  much  of  them.     Being  an  army 
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man,  I  thought  the  Captain  would  have  had  similar 
visitors,  military  men  like  himself,  and  that  sort  of 
thing  ;  but  the  men  that  came  to  see  him  were  more 
like  shabby,  broken-down  City  men,  except  one 
who  wore  a  lot  of  jewellery  and  looked  like  a 
Jew. 

Still,  it  was  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  should 
never  have  referred  to  it  had  not  the  Captain  one 
evening  himself  informed  me  that  he  was  tired  of 
doing  nothing  and  was  thinking  of  going  into 
business,  and  that  the  gentleman  with  the  jewellery 
— Mr.  Moss  he  called  him — had  a  rattling  good 
thing  in  view,  and  had  offered  him  a  partnership. 
My  wife  looked  up  when  he  said  that,  and  remarked 
that  she  should  never  have  thought  that  a  captain 
would  go  into  trade.  He  explained  that  it  was  not 
trade — it  was  business,  almost  a  professional  matter, 
but  one  that  anybody  could  be  associated  with 
without  loss  of  dignity;  but  he  was  afraid  he 
hadn't  quite  got  the  capital.  Then  he  began  to 
ask  me  how  I  was  situated,  and  if  I  hadn't  ever 
thought  of  doing  anything  if  there  was  money  to  be 
made ;  and  I  told  him  all  my  property  was  house 
property,  and  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
business,  and  if  I  had  done  I  hadn't  any  money  to 
risk,  my   income  from  the  houses  I  owned  being 
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only  just  enough  to  let  us  jog  on  comfortably  as  we 
were  doing  now. 

The  Captain  said  I  was  quite  right — a  bird  in  the 
hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush — and  then  my 
wife  served  us  up  a  nice  little  hot  supper,  and  after 
that  we  sat  by  the  fire  and  smoked  while  the  wife 
did  some  sewing,  and  the  Captain  told  us  one  of  his 
wonderful  adventures  in  India  with  a  tiger ;  and 
then  he  dropped  into  battles,  and  made  our  hair 
stand  on  end  with  the  awful  things  he  had  seen  till 
it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

Once  or  twice  after  that,  when  the  Captain  came 
in,  he  seemed  a  bit  worried,  and  he  explained  that 
for  want  of  capital  he  was  losing  a  big  affair  that 
there  was  a  fortune  in,  and  he  was  afraid  unless 
he  could  manage  to  make  up  the  amount  he  wanted 
very  soon,  his  friend  Moss  would  go  somewhere  else, 
and  he  should  lose  the  chance  for  ever.  '  I've  got 
a  few  hundreds  put  by,'  he  said,  '  but  beyond 
that  I've  only  my  half-pay,  and,  though  some  of 
my  friends  are  well  off,  I've  never  borrowed  money 
of  them  in  my  life,  and  I'm  too  proud  to  go  to 
them  now.' 

He  would  talk  about  his  big  scheme  without 
telling  me  what  it  was  for  a  time,  and  then  he 
would   say,  '  There !   what's   the   use  of  worrying 
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about  it — if  it  can't  be,  it  can't  be,'  and  would  light 
his  pipe  and  take  his  whisky-and-water  and  begin 
to  talk  about  something  else. 

Well,  one  day  a  very  wonderful  thing  happened. 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  firm  of  solicitors  in  the 
City  informing  me  that  an  uncle  of  mine  who  had 
quarrelled  with  my  father  many  years  ago,  and 
had  broken  off  all  acquaintance  with  him,  had 
died  suddenly  immensely  rich,  and  had,  among 
other  legacies,  left  me  ^2,000. 

Two  thousand  pounds  !  It  seemed  such  a  little 
fortune  that  I  could  hardly  believe  it.  '  Eead 
that,  missus,'  I  said  to  the  wife,  handing  her  the 
letter,  '  and  tell  me  if  it's  a  fairy  tale  or  true.' 
She  was  as  astonished  as  I  was,  and  she  couldn't 
quite  believe  it  at  first,  so  after  breakfast  I  dressed 
myself  in  my  best  and  I  went  straight  to  the  office 
of  these  City  lawyers  and  had  an  interview  with 
them. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  The  money  was 
mine,  and  as  soon  as  certain  formalities  had  been 
completed  it  would  be  paid  into  my  bank. 

I  went  home  full  of  it,  and  the  wife,  directly  she 
heard  my  footstep  coming  up  the  gravel  path  in 
front  of  our  little  villa,  was  at  the  door  to  meet  me 
to   know  the  news.     '  It's  all    right,  old  girl !'   I 
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cried  out.  '  It's  real  hard  cash,  and  we've  got 
d£2,000  of  our  own  money  this  very  day,  and  that's 
— let  me  see,  at  five  per  cent.,  that  would  be — a — a 
hundred  a  year.' 

I  dropped  my  voice  a  bit  as  I  finished  the  calcula- 
tion, and  my  wife's  face  fell  a  bit  too.  There's  such 
a  difference  between  aB2,000  and  £2  a  week.  The 
one's  romance,  and  the  other's  reality.  The  one 
is  a  dream  of  wealth,  and  the  other  is  a  slight 
addition  to  your  income. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was  that  it  never  struck  me 
that  our  new  fortune  wasn't  such  a  wonderful 
fortune  after  all.  Up  to  then  I  had  only  seen  it  as 
two  thousand  sovereigns;  now  it  had  dwindled 
down  to  two  pounds. 

I  actually  felt  discontented,  and  I  think  my  wife 
had  the  same  sort  of  feeling.  It  was  the  big  figures 
that  had  dazzled  us  ;  the  little  ones  took  the  gilt 
off  the  gingerbread. 

'  I'll  talk  it  over  with  the  Captain,'  I  said  to  my 
wife,  'he's  a  good  business  man  ;'  and  then  I  sent 
into  the  Captain's  and  said  we  should  be  very 
pleased  if  he  would  come  and  drink  a  cup  of  tea 
with  us. 

The  Captain  liked  our  teas,  being  always  a  man 
for  good  living,  and  my  wife,  who  was  a  country 
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farmer's  daughter,  knew  how  to  cook  and  was  a 
great  hand  at  cakes  of  all  kinds  for  tea — potato 
cakes,  and  dripping  cakes,  and  cakes  cooked  in  the 
oven,  that  melted  in  your  mouth,  and  in  our  pros- 
perous days  we  always  had  cakes  for  tea  when  we 
had  company,  and  there  were  very  few  people  who 
didn't  appreciate  them. 

The  Captain  used  to  say  that  he  had  never  tasted 
anything  in  the  world  like  my  wife's  dripping 
cakes,  and  certainly  he  always  gave  us  a  proof  that 
he  was  speaking  the  truth. 

I  didn't  broach  the  subject  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
the  Captain  about  until  after  the  tea  had  been 
cleared  away  and  we  had  put  our  pipes  on,  and 
then  I  said  : 

'  Captain,  what  do  you  think  has  happened  to 
this  little  household  this  very  day  ?' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  replied  the  Captain. 

'  Guess !' 

He  guessed  all  manner  of  things — some  that 
made  my  wife  laugh  heartily — but  he  never  guessed 
right,  so  at  last  I  told  him. 

'Two  thousand  pounds!'  he  exclaimed;  'you 
lucky  dog!  Well,  you  have  my  best  congratula- 
tions, and  you  too,  ma'am.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  it  ?' 
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1  Well,  that's  just  the  difficulty  I'm  in.  I  can't 
expect  to  get  more  than  five  per  cent,  by  investing 
it,  and  that's  not  quite  two  pounds  a  week,  you 
know ;  but  with  a  capital  like  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  something  better.  Now,  if  you 
had  d£2,000,  Captain,  what  would  you  do  with  it  ?' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  really  want  to  make 
your  two  thousand  twenty,  I  can  tell  you  the  way. 
Your  money  has  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
You've  heard  me  talk  of  the  business  I  wanted  to 
buy  with  Moss.  I  tell  you  frankly,  good  as  it  is, 
I  should  have  had  to  let  it  go,  for  I  couldn't  raise 
enough  money ;  but  as  you  are  an  old  friend,  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do.  If  you  like  to  go  in  with 
Moss  and  myself  you  shall  be  the  senior  partner.' 

'  But  I  don't  know  anything  about  business.' 

'  That's  just  the  beauty  of  this  concern.  Moss 
and  I  can  attend  to  the  business  details,  and  all 
you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  sit  at  home  and  take 
half  the  profits ;  and  they'll  be  big,  old  fellow,  they 
can't  help  being  big.' 

'  But  what  sort  of  a  business  is  it  ?' 

'  Well,  as  we've  got  so  far  I'll  tell  you.  It  is  a 
patent  agency.' 

'  You  mean  an  agency  for  bringing  out  patents — 
inventions  ?' 
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'Yes.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  patents,  but 
I've  always  understood  that  patents  were  things 
people  ruined  themselves  over.  I  knew  a  man 
once,  an  inventor.  He  thought  he'd  invented 
something  that  would  enable  people  to  fly  in  the 
air,  and  he  spent  every  penny  he  had  in  the  world 
on  it,  and  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  through  trying 
to  fly  out  of  a  top-floor  window  into  the  kitchen 
garden,  with  a  fan  tied  on  to  each  of  his  arms  as 
wings.' 

The  Captain  laughed  at  my  story. 
'Yes,'  he   said,   'there  are  lots  of   madmen  of 
that  sort,  and  lots  of  fools  who  fancy  they  have 
invented  something ;    but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  hundreds  of  clever,  ingenious  men  who  do  make 
real   sensible,  useful   inventions,  and   for   lack   of 
capital  are  unable  to  complete  and   secure  them. 
Now,  our  agency  risks  nothing.     We  buy  patents 
and    inventions    from    poor     men — men    without 
capital — and,  of  course,  we  only  buy  genuine  things 
that  are  certain  to  be  successes  with  capital  to  put 
them   before    the   public.     Why,    at    the    present 
moment,  I  know  a  man  who  has  a  patent  he  will 
sell  for  £100,  and  with  a  little  money  spent  on  it  in 
pushing  it,  it  would  be  worth  thousands.     A  patent 

11 
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agency  always  pays — even  out  of  the  things  that 
are  worthless  we  get  something,  because  we  charge 
a  fee  for  patenting.' 

The  Captain  painted  his  scheme  in  such  glowing 
colours,  and  explained  how  loss  was  impossible  in 
any  case,  and  how  large  the  profits  must  be  on 
some,  that  I  said  I  would  think  it  over  seriously, 
and  I  did,  and  the  next  day  he  and  I  went  to  the 
City  together,  and  met  Mr.  Moss,  and  then  we  had 
three  bottles  of  champagne,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
they  satisfied  me  completely,  and  I  agreed  to  join 
them  in  a  patent  agency,  and  put  my  <£2,000  into 
the  business.  The  agreement  was  to  be  drawn  up 
by  a  lawyer,  and  I  was  to  be  the  senior  partner, 
and  not  to  be  troubled  to  go  to  the  office  or  have 
any  worry,  but  to  draw  half  the  profits. 

Of  course,  it  took  some  little  time  to  arrange 
matters,  but  eventually  we  got  possession  of  the 
agency.  It  had  been  established  some  years,  but 
the  proprietor  was  old  and  had  no  capital,  and  we 
refurnished  the  offices,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
when  I  received  my  money,  I  handed  it  over  to 
the  Captain,  who  found  i£l,000  himself,  and  Moss 
found  d£l,000,  and  we  started  the  business  in  which 
I  was  the  senior  partner.  They  didn't  trouble  me 
about  details,  as  I  knew  nothing  of  them,  but  the 
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Captain  told  me  how  things  were  getting  on  every 
evening  when  he  came  home.  I  had  no  uneasiness 
about  my  money  after  the  first  week,  for  business 
began  to  come  in  at  once.  Our  first  deal  was  a 
splendid  one.  We  gave  a  poor  fellow  £20  for  a 
new  corkscrew,  and  sold  the  patent  for  £500,  and 
another  thing  we  bought  for  £50  the  Captain  told 
me  a  big  wholesale  City  firm  had  offered  him  £1,000 
for,  but  with  our  capital  we  ought  to  work  it  our- 
selves, and  make  five  times  that  out  of  it.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  I  was  in  for  a  very  good  thing, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  Captain 
brought  the  books  to  my  house,  and  showed  me 
that  we  had  already  made  a  clear  profit  of  £500 
over  our  working  expenses,  and  had  acquired 
patent  rights  that  would  in  the  course  of  time 
yield  a  considerable  income.  I  was  so  satisfied 
with  that  that  I  didn't  trouble  much  about  details, 
and  it  being  summer  time,  I  followed  the  Captain's 
advice,  and  took  apartments  down  at  the  seaside 
for  the  season,  and  went  there  with  my  wife,  who 
was  not  very  well,  having  taken  a  chill  and  fallen 
ill  in  consequence. 

While  I  was  away  the  Captain  wrote  me  every 
week  and  told  me  how  things  were  getting  on. 
We   were   doing   a   steady,  legitimate  business  in 
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the  agency  line  alone,  without  taking  any  risk, 
and  every  now  and  then  we  were  buying,  for  a 
small  cash  payment  down,  inventions  which  the 
poor  fellows  who  had  made  them  were  unable  to 
work  themselves  for  want  of  capital.  In  one  letter 
the  Captain,  who  was  in  high  spirits,  told  me  that 
if  we  went  on  as  we  were  going  on  then  there  must 
be  at  least  £2, 000  profits  to  divide  among  us  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  that  meant  £1,000  for  me  to 
draw  as  my  share.  I  felt  that  at  last  I  was  on  the 
road  to  a  fortune,  and  we  altered  our  style  of  living, 
not  being  extravagant,  of  course,  but  spending 
more  money,  and  we  moved  into  better  apartments 
on  the  front,  and  I  began  to  negotiate  for  a  larger 
house  in  town,  and  I  and  my  wife  determined  that 
when  we  went  back  to  London  we  would  enjoy 
ourselves  as  we  had  never  done  before,  and  have  a 
nice  luxuriously  furnished  house  and  a  big  garden, 
with  hothouses,  and  grow  our  own  fruit,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

All  this  time  we  had  left  a  woman  in  charge  of 
our  house  at  Highgate,  and  after  we  had  been 
away  about  six  weeks  my  wife  began  to  be  anxious, 
and  asked  me  to  go  up  to  town  and  just  see  that 
everything  was  all  right.  So  one  day  I  went  up  by 
early  train.     I  found  everything   right,  and  as  I 
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had  arranged  not  to  go  back  till  the  last  train,  and 
had  some  hours  to  spare,  I  thought  I  would  go 
to  town  and  call  at  our  office.  It  was  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  big  house,  but  downstairs  in  the  hall  was 
a  big  brass  plate,  '  The  Patent  Agency,'  and  my 
name  underneath,  with  '  Co.'  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
Captain  and  Mr.  Moss  had  explained  that  '  Co.' 
looked  better  than  having  the  three  names,  and 
that  it  was  usual  in  a  business  of  that  sort. 

I  went  upstairs  feeling  rather  proud,  but  I  was  a 
little  taken  aback  by  seeing  a  notice  pasted  up  on 
the  office  door,  '  Back  Directly.'  I  thought  it 
rather  odd  that  the  place  should  be  left  like  that  in 
the  afternoon,  and  wondered  why  the  clerks  had 
gone  out  as  well  as  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Moss,  and 
I  thought  it  rather  unbusinesslike.  While  I  was 
staring  at  the  notice  the  Captain  came  upstairs  and 
started  at  seeing  me  there.  He  seemed  rather 
taken  aback,  of  course,  not  expecting  me ;  but  he 
eased  my  mind  at  once  when  he  explained  that  he 
had  had  to  put  the  notice  up  as  we  were  so  busy, 
that  he  and  Mr.  Moss  had  had  to  go  out  to  see 
clients,  and  the  clerks  had  also  had  to  go  out  on 
business,  and  the  office-boy  was  away  with  the 
measles.  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  office  and  have  a 
look  round,  but  he  took  me  by  the  arm  and  insisted 
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on  my  coming  across  to  the  hotel  opposite  and  having 
a  bottle  of  champagne,  as  he  had  a  lot  to  tell  me. 

'  Hadn't  we  better  remain  here,'  I  said,  '  till 
somebody  comes  back  ?' 

But  he  said  he  had  left  Moss  at  the  bank  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  he  was  coming  on  then,  and 
the  clerks  would  be  back  directly.  So  we  went 
across  to  the  hotel,  and  went  into  the  smoking- 
room,  and  we  stopped  there  talking  till  half-past 
five,  when  the  office  closed.  The  Captain  had 
nothing  but  good  news  for  me.  Business  was  so 
good  that  he  was  engaging  two  more  clerks,  and  a 
very  big  invention  had  just  been  brought  to  us 
which  we  were  bringing  out  and  working,  and  it 
was  certain  to  sell  all  over  the  world,  and  we  might 
make  £20,000  out  of  it  without  risking  the  outlay 
of  more  than  a  few  hundreds.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  I  asked  if  I  could  not  draw  a  little  on 
account  of  the  profit  we  had  already  made,  as, 
having  launched  out  a  little,  I  was  getting  rather 
short  of  money,  and  my  next  rents  were  not  due 
for  a  month.  The  Captain  said  that  could  easily 
be  arranged,  and  that  he  would  have  the  books 
made  up,  and  pay  whatever  I  wanted  into  my  bank 
the  following  week.  What  did  I  want  ?  I  said 
about  a  hundred.     '  Have  two  !'  said  the  Captain  ; 
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'  we  can  afford  it,  you  know,'  lie  added  with  a 
laugh,  and  I  agreed,  as  I  knew  it  would  be  useful 
for  the  purchases  I  intended  to  make  when  we 
returned  to  town. 

He  insisted  on  coming  with  me  to  the  station, 
and  so  I  caught  an  early  train  and  got  back  home 
quite  excited  and  happy,  and  I  told  my  wife  how 
splendidly  things  were  going,  and  that  I  had  drawn 
562OO  on  account  of  the  profits  already. 

Poor  little  woman  !  She  was  quite  jubilant,  and 
we  began  to  reckon  up  what  we  should  do  with  the 
big  income  that  was  going  to  be  ours.  The  only 
thing  that  worried  me  was  her  health.  That  cold 
seemed  to  have  got  hold  of  her,  and  she  had  a 
cough  that  shook  her  terribly,  and  caused  her  to 
have  bad  nights.  As  it  didn't  get  better,  I  made  up 
my  mind  a  few  days  later  that  I  would  take  her  to 
a  London  physician,  and  we  arranged  to  go  up 
home  for  a  few  days  in  order  that  this  might  be 
done.  I  decided  to  go  up  early  the  next  day  and 
get  everything  ready  for  her,  and  she  was  to  come 
up  by  an  afternoon  train. 

When  I  got  to  our  house  and  had  seen  that  the 
rooms  were  all  right  and  everything  comfortable,  I 
went  out  into  the  garden,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  lot  of  straw  and 
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rubbish  about  in  the  Captain's  front  garden,  and 
that  the  house  looked  untidy  and  queer. 

I  went  indoors  again,  and  asked  the  woman  if 
the  Captain  had  been  having  a  lot  of  new  furniture 
in,  and  she  said,  '  Lor,  no,  sir !  he's  moved. 
Everything  was  took  away  in  a  van  nearly  a  week 
ago.' 

That  sent  me  backwards  into  a  chair. 

I  couldn't  understand  why  the  Captain  hadn't 
told  me  that  he  was  moving  when  I  was  up  in 
town — not  only  as  his  neighbour,  but  as  his 
partner  he  ought  to  have  told  me.  It  wasn't  the 
sort  of  thing  that  would  slip  his  memory.  '  Of 
course,'  I  said  to  myself,  'he's  moved  into  a  bigger 
house  somewhere,  but  why  did  he  keep  it  a  secret 
from  me  ?'  I  felt  so  worried  about  it  that  I 
determined  to  go  straight  off  to  the  office  and  see 
him  and  ask  him  what  he  meant  by  it. 

"When  I  got  to  the  office  I  found  the  door  locked 
and  no  notice  up.  I  rattled  at  the  handle,  but  no 
one  inside  answered.  Then  I  went  downstairs  on 
to  a  lower  floor,  where  a  surveyor  had  an  office, 
and  I  went  in  and  asked  one  of  the  clerks  if  he  had 
seen  Captain  Brown  lately.  The  clerk  grinned. 
He  evidently  didn't  know  me,  for  he  said,  '  Oh, 
you're  about  the  fiftieth  that's  wanted  to  know  that. 
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The  place  has  been  closed  for  nearly  a  week.  The 
firm's  gone,  and  nobody  knows  where,  and  there's 
no  end  of  people  been  after  them,  and  nice  language 
on  the  staircase,  I  can  tell  you  !' 

I  was  dumfounded.  Gone  ! — the  firm  gone  ;  the 
Captain  and  Moss  gone  !  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  I  went  straight  to  the 
bank  where  we  kept  our  account,  and  introduced 
myself  to  the  manager.  He  stared  at  me,  and 
asked  me  into  his  private  room. 

'I'm  glad  you  ve  called,'  he  said,  'because 
you  can  explain  what  your  extraordinary  conduct 
means.' 

'  Extraordinary  conduct !'  I  gasped  ;  '  why,  what 
have  I  done  ?' 

'  Your  firm  drew  out  every  shilling  some  days  ago 
and  closed  the  account.  Since  then  we  have  had 
cheques  given  by  it  presented  daily.  It  is  a  very 
serious  matter.' 

Suddenly  I  saw  everything.  I  had  simply  been 
swindled.  The  Captain  and  Moss  had  bolted  with 
all  the  money.  I  turned  faint  and  staggered.  The 
manager  looked  at  me  earnestly. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  as  the  senior  partner 
that  you  know  nothing  of  this  ?' 

'Nothing,  on  my  oath!'  I  exclaimed;  'I  never 
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interfered  with  the  business.  I  only  put  £2,000 
capital  into  it.' 

'  Well,  you've  been  robbed,'  said  the  manager ; 
'  your  precious  partners  have  paid  nobody,  but  have 
gone  off  with  your  capital  and  left  no  end  of  debts 
behind.' 

My  £2,000  had  gone,  and  that  was  what  I  had  to 
go  home  and  tell  my  poor  wife.  I  had  been  robbed 
of  every  shilling.  I  had  never  liked  Moss,  but  the 
Captain — a  Captain  in  the  army  ! — I  could  scarcely 
believe  it  even  then. 

I  didn't  say  anything  to  my  wife  that  night,  but 
she  saw  that  I  was  worried,  and  I  told  her  that  we 
were  likely  to  have  a  lawsuit  with  the  business, 
and  that  had  upset  me.  The  next  day  I  took  her 
to  the  physician's,  and  he  told  me  she  would  require 
the  greatest  care,  as  the  lungs  were  affected,  and  I 
ought  to  take  her  to  the  South  of  France  for  the 
winter. 

A  few  days  before  I  should  have  thanked  God 
that  I  had  the  money  to  do  it ;  now  my  house  of 
cards  had  come  tumbling  to  the  ground — not  only 
was  there  no  fortune  coming,  but  my  capital  had 
been  stolen.  I  understood  the  Captain's  move  now ; 
I  understood  why  I  had  been  kept  away.  I  tried 
to  console  myself  with  the  idea  that,  after  all,  I  was 
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only  put  back  in  the  position  I  was  before  that  two 
thousand  came  to  me ;  but,  unfortunately,  even 
that  consolation  was  not  left  me. 

The  very  next  day  I  received  a  letter,  and  then 
lawyers'  letters  and  writs  began  to  pour  in,  and  I 
went  off  to  a  solicitor,  and  found  that  I  was  liable 
for  all  the  debts  of  the  firm,  and  that  everything  I 
had  in  the  world  would  have  to  go  to  the  creditors, 
and  that  I  should  have  to  be  a  bankrupt. 

I  went  to  the  authorities  to  try  and  find  the 
Captain's  address,  but  the  only  one  they  had  was 
his  old  one  at  Highgate ;  and  as  to  his  half -pay,  they 
wouldn't  even  promise  that  when  he  applied  for 
that  his  address  should  be  given.  It  seems  it  is  a 
rule  not  to  do  so. 

I  had  to  tell  my  wife  then.  Ah,  it's  years  ago 
now,  but  I  shall  remember  that  day  to  the  last  hour 
of  my  life.  We  had  been  living  in  the  clouds,  and 
we  had  to  come  down  with  a  crash  to  the  dull  earth. 
It  broke  her  heart.  A  fortnight  afterwards  our 
home  was  sold  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors, 
and  everything  was  swept  away,  and  I  was  left 
penniless  with  a  sick  wife.  I  got  a  berth,  through 
some  friends  who  had  known  my  father,  in  a  busi- 
ness office,  and  earned  thirty  shillings  a  week,  but 
the  wife  never  held  up  her  head  again.     Before  the 
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year  was  out  she  was  dead,  and  I  was  left  alone. 
Soon  afterwards  I  had  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever, 
and  went  into  the  hospital,  and  came  out  with  my 
hands  in  such  a  condition  that  I  was  no  longer  able 
to  write. 

I  was  homeless  and  penniless,  and  the  day  I  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital  I  went  down  to  the 
river  and  thought  of  throwing  myself  in.  But  I 
hadn't  the  courage  or  the  cowardice,  whichever 
you  like  to  call  it,  and  I  went  round  to  an  old 
friend's  and  he  lent  me  five  shillings,  and  was  very 
kind  to  me,  and  took  my  case  up,  knowing  how 
terribly  I  had  been  wronged.  And  one  day  when 
he  had  got  a  little  money  together  he  came  to  me 
in  the  room  he  had  taken  for  me,  and  told  me  of  a 
bath-chairman  who  had  a  fairly  good  connection, 
and  was  giving  up  on  account  of  his  age,  and 
although  I  hesitated  at  first,  at  last  I  agreed  that, 
after  all,  it  was  the  best  thing  I  could  do,  and  we 
bought  the  bath-chair,  and  I've  been  on  the  stand 
ever  since. 

I  do  fairly  well  at  times,  badly  at  others,  but  I 
keep  a  roof  over  my  head,  and  am  no  longer 
dependent  on  charity.  My  mates,  when  they  heard 
of  my  story,  called  me  the  Senior  Partner,  and  I 
suppose  the  name  will  stick  to  me. 
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The  Captain !  Oh,  I've  never  seen  anything  of 
him,  but  I  heard  that  he  and  Moss  got  away 
together  with  the  money,  and  set  up  a  betting  office 
in  Paris  under  false  names,  and  did  well  until  the 
French  police  came  down  upon  them  for  something, 
and  then  they  cleared  out  and  went  to  some 
gambling  place — Monte  Carlo,  I  think — and  lost 
everything.  Moss,  I  was  told  afterwards,  was  the 
Captain's  evil  genius,  and  had  got  him  into  finan- 
cial difficulties  long  before  I  made  his  acquaintance 
at  Highgate.  Why  a  man  who  had  held  her 
Majesty's  commission  should  turn  swindler  I  don't 
know,  but  it  happens  sometimes.  Oh  yes,  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  they  meant  to  swindle  me 
when  they  made  me  the  senior  partner. 

Thank  you,  sir ;  shall  I  call  for  orders  to-morrow? 
About  eleven.  Hope  you'll  soon  feel  stronger.  If 
ever  you  want  to  send  for  me  off  the  stand,  tell 
your  servant  to  ask  for  the  Senior  Partner. 


VIII. 

A  FAMILY  GATHERING. 

It  was  a  long,  quiet  suburban  road,  and  almost 
deserted,  for  it  was  a  pouring  wet  night  and  past 
ten  o'clock.  A  solitary  policeman,  his  wet  cape 
glistening  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  by  which  he 
stood  for  a  moment,  gazed  sadly  about  him,  and 
wiped  the  heavy  rain  from  his  beard. 

It  was  a  dismal,  depressing  night,  with  a  melan- 
choly wind  blowing  in  fitful  gusts  through  the 
dark,  dripping  trees  in  the  little  front  gardens  of 
the  damp  stucco  villas. 

In  many  of  the  houses  scarcely  a  gleam  of  light 
was  to  be  seen  through  the  drawn  Venetian  blinds. 
A  four-wheeled  cab  came  lumbering  up  the  muddy 
road,  and  deposited  an  elderly  gentleman  at  one  of 
the  houses.  The  elderly  gentleman  got  out  and 
paid  the  cabman,  and  told  him  if  he  liked  to  go  and 
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wait  at  the  public-house  which  was  right  at  the  top 
of  the  road,  he  could  get  himself  a  drink,  and  there 
would  be  a  job  for  him  in  an  hour  or  so.  The 
cabman  said,  'All  right,  guv'nor,'  and  drove  off, 
and  the  old  gentleman  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
after  a  little  delay  was  admitted.  The  policeman, 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  watched  the  old 
gentleman  waiting  on  the  doorstep,  and  thought 
that  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  house  he  should 
say  something  to  the  servant  who  kept  him  wait- 
ing so  long  on  such  a  night.  And,  watching, 
he  noticed  that  the  door  was  presently  opened 
cautiously,  with  the  chain  up,  and  that  a  man's 
face  peered  out  into  the  night,  and  the  eyes  in  the 
face  seemed  to  scan  the  old  gentleman  rather 
anxiously. 

The  lamp  under  which  the  policeman  was 
standing  threw  what  light  it  had  to  spare  right  on 
that  front-door,  and  that  was  how  it  was,  perhaps, 
that  the  policeman  noticed  things.  He  couldn't 
see  much  of  anything  else,  and  there  was  nothing 
else  to  look  at. 

The  scrutiny  was  evidently  satisfactory,  for 
presently  the  chain  was  removed,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  old  gentleman  went  in. 

The  policeman  looked  up  at  the  sky,  thought  it 
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looked  lighter,  muttered  to  himself  that  it  was  a 
beast  of  a  night,  and  resumed  his  melancholy 
saunter  along  the  lonely  suburban  road,  and 
beginning  to  think  over  a  little  domestic  matter 
which  was  troubling  him  at  home,  the  old  gentle- 
man passed  out  of  his  mind. 

In  the  little  dining-room  of  that  house  a  small 
family  party  were  gathered  together.  Some  of 
them  had  evidently  not  long  arrived,  for  they  sat 
there  with  their  overcoats  and  bonnets  on,  and  one 
of  them,  a  man  about  five-and-thirty,  had  his  wet 
umbrella  still  in  his  hand. 

It  was  not  a  merry  family  party  at  all.  Some  of 
the  women  had  been  crying,  and  the  faces  of  the 
men  were  very  solemn.  In  an  easy-chair  by  the 
fireplace  sat  a  gray-haired  old  lady,  her  hands 
clasped  in  front  of  her,  her  eyelids  swollen  and 
half  closed  with  crying,  her  right  foot  drumming 
almost  hysterically  on  the  fender  rail. 

When  the  old  gentleman  came  in  nobody  spoke 
for  a  moment,  only  every  eye  was  turned  towards 
him,  and  there  was  a  look  of  anxious  inquiry  in 
every  face. 

A  young  lady  of  about  eight -and -twenty  was  the 
first  to  speak.  Her  face  was  pale  and  haggard, 
and  she  spoke  with  an  effort. 
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'Well,'  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  'must  he 
go?' 

'  Yes,  and  at  once  !' 

The  young  lady  bent  her  head  and  gave  a  stifled 
sob.  The  old  gray-haired  lady  rose  and  tottered 
across  to  her,  and  almost  fell  into  an  empty  chair 
beside  her.  Then  she  drew  the  younger  woman 
towards  her  until  the  fair,  wavy  hair  fell  upon  her 
shoulder. 

'  We  must  comfort  each  other,'  she  said.  '  God 
will  give  us  the  strength  to  bear  our  sorrow.' 
Then  her  own  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  two 
women  sobbed  together. 

'  Does  he  know  ?'  said  one  of  the  younger  men, 
in  a  choky  voice. 

'  No,'  said  the  old  gentleman ;  '  I  haven't  been  to 
tell  him  yet.     Where  is  he  ?' 

*  With  the  child.  He  asked  to  be  left  alone  with 
her  for  a  little  while.' 

'  Who  will  tell  him  ?' 

'  I  will,'  said  the  young  lady.  '  I — I'd  rather,  if 
you  don't  mind.' 

She  rose  to  go,  and  the  men  stood  up  and  made 
way  for  her  to  pass  them,  and  one  of  them  took 
her  hand  and  pressed  it.  'Be  brave,  dear,'  he 
whispered  ;  '  think  of  the  little  one.' 

12 
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She  bowed  her  head  and  passed  out,  and  the 
door  closed  behind  her. 

She  was  a  young  wife ;  and  she  had  gone  to  tell 
her  husband  that  they  must  part — that  he  must  go 
far,  far  away ;  steal  away  secretly,  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  and  be  seen  no  more. 

The  old  gray-haired  lady  was  this  man's  mother ; 
the  solemn  men  and  the  weeping  women  were 
the  wife's  brothers  and  sisters,  and  her  sisters' 
husbands. 

A  week  ago  there  had  been  no  thought  among 
them  of  such  a  scene  as  this.  A  week  ago  Koy 
Ellerton  left  his  charming  home  at  Eichmond  to  go 
to  the  City,  where  his  business  lay.  He  kissed  his 
wife  and  his  little  girl  at  the  door,  waved  his  hand 
to  them  as  he  went  down  the  gravel  path,  and 
went  on  his  way  with  a  smiling  face. 

That  afternoon  his  wife  received  a  telegram  to 
say  that  her  husband  had  gone  to  see  his  mother, 
who  was  not  well,  and  would  not  be  back  that  night. 
The  next  morning  Mrs.  Ellerton's  eldest  brother 
called  at  the  villa.  She  was  astonished  to  see  him 
so  early,  but  no  thought  of  anything  dreadful 
flashed  across  her  mind.  When  they  were  alone 
and  the  door  was  closed,  he  looked  up  with  a  pained 
expression  in  his  face,  and  said,  '  Nellie   dear,  I 
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have  to  tell  you  something.     You  must  be  a  brave 
little  woman.'     The  young  wife  rose  to  her  feet. 

'  Jack  !'  she  cried,  '  it's — it's  about  Eoy  ;  he's  ill 
— injured  !' 

'  Yes,  it's  about  Koy,  but  he's  not  ill ;  he's — 
child,  child,  you  must  bear  up — it  mayn't  be  really 
serious  after  all,  but  —  but  —  he  —  he  has  been 
arrested  !' 

'  Arrested  !     Eoy  !     Jack,  tell  me  what  for  !' 

'Well,  it's  rather  a  complicated  affair,  and  I — I 
think  he's  innocent,  but  he  was  arrested  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  office.  His  solicitor  saw  him,  and 
I  went  to  see  him  last  evening.  He's  bearing  up, 
and  says  he  can  explain  everything,  but  you  were 
bound  to  know,  and  I  thought  I'd  better  come  and 
tell  you.' 

'  And  Eoy  is  in  prison  !' 

'  Yes.  You  see,  of  course,  it  was  too  late  to  do 
anything  yesterday,  but  he'll  be  brought  up  to-day, 
and  I  expect  they'll  take  bail.  You — you'd  better 
not  read  the  papers  for  a  day  or  two,  dear.  It  will 
only  upset  you. 

'  My  God!'  cried  the  girl,  'it  will  be  in  all  the 
papers,  then — that  Eoy — that  my  husband  has  been 
arrested.     Oh,  what  shall  I  do  !  what  shall  I  do  !' 

For  a  moment  the  shame  of  it  was  the  one  thing 
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that  came  to  the  unhappy  wife's  mind ;  then  she 
dashed  the  tears  away,  and  said,  '  Jack,  let  me  go 
to  him — take  me  to  him.' 

'  No,  no,  dear,'  said  her  brother  kindly ;  '  you'd 
better  not  go,  it  would  upset  him  terribly.  I  hope 
—I  believe  that  he  will  come  back  home  to-night.' 

Eoy  Ellerton  did  return  that  night.  Only 
sufficient  evidence  for  a  remand  was  tendered  to 
the  prosecution,  and  as  two  well-known  City  men, 
friends  of  his  father's,  had  offered  themselves  as 
sureties  for  his  reappearance,  they  were  accepted 
without  the  usual  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to 
the  police. 

The  interview  between  the  husband  and  wife  that 
night  was  a  painful  one.  The  whole  thing  had 
come  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  blue  sky  upon 
Nellie  Ellerton.  She  had  believed  that  her  husband 
was  all  that  was  good  and  honourable,  that  he 
was  doing  well  in  the  City  as  a  commission-agent, 
for  she  knew  that  he  represented  several  first-class 
firms,  and  there  had  never  been  any  question  of 
money  difficulties.  She  was  a  careful  housewife, 
but  they  lived  exceedingly  well,  and  all  that  she 
wanted  she  had.  The  tradespeople  were  paid  with 
the  utmost  regularity,  and  nobody's  credit  was 
better  than  theirs. 
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Eoy  Ellerton  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth  to  his 
wife.  He  said  that  it  was  a  question  of  accounts, 
and  that  he  undoubtedly  owed  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  one  of  the  firms,  according  to  their  state- 
ment, but  not  according  to  his.  However,  after 
consultation  with  his  solicitor  and  his  friends,  he 
had  agreed  that  it  would  be  better  to  raise  the  sum 
claimed.  His  friends  were  working  for  him— they 
would  see  the  prosecutors  in  the  morning,  and  he 
was  sure  that  all  would  be  arranged. 

But  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  didn't  believe  it, 
and  he  knew  that  if  this  charge  were  disposed  of, 
others  would  speedily  follow.  The  firms  for  whom 
he  acted  would  become  alarmed,  and  there  would 
be  close  investigation,  and  he  knew  what  the  result 
of  that  would  be. 

To  his  solicitor  the  next  day  he  made  a  clean 
breast  of  everything.  Further  disguise  was  useless. 
For  the  last  year  he  had  been  gambling,  speculat- 
ing on  the  Stock  Exchange,  trying  to  redeem  a  first 
heavy  loss,  which  had  swept  away  his  own  little 
capital.  Then  good  money  had  been  flung  after 
the  bad,  and  unfortunately  the  good  money  was 
not  his  owe.  It  was  money  which  he  had  received 
on  behalf  of  the  firms. 

The   case   against    him   was   undoubtedly   com- 
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plicated  because  he  had  paid  after  a  long  delay  in 
several  instances.  Money  he  received  in  June  for 
one  firm  he  had  paid  over  to  another  firm  on  whose 
behalf  he  had  received  money  in  January.  He  had 
a  banking  account,  and  had  paid  all  cheques  into  it, 
giving  his  own  cheque  when  a  settlement  of  out- 
standing claims  became  absolutely  necessary. 

Technically,  however,  in  the  first  instance  he  had 
committed  a  fraud.  Nothing  could  make  it  a 
question  of  an  unsettled  debt,  and  his  solicitor 
assured  him  that  even  if  this  case  were  settled 
out  of  court  by  inducing  the  prosecutors  to  with- 
draw, other  charges  against  him  would  undoubtedly 
follow  swiftly. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  Eoy 
Ellerton,  if  he  wished  to  escape  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment,  must  go  —  must  abscond  from  his 
bail.  It  was  not  a  particularly  heavy  amount,  and 
his  friends  would  not  mind  paying  it ;  but  it  was  a 
desperate  thing  to  do. 

It  was  on  a  Tuesday  night  that  the  unhappy  man 
arrived  home.  He  was  to  appear  again  before  the 
magistrate  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

It  was  on  Thursday  evening  that  the  family 
gathering  took  place  in  the  quiet  villa  in  that 
lonely'suburban  road. 
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It  was  the  home  of  Eoy  Ellerton's  widowed 
mother,  and  here  he  came  for  the  last  rendezvous 
after  long  and  anxious  consultation. 

Up  to  Thursday  night  there  had  still  been  a  ray 
of  hope  that  matters  might  be  arranged.  If  the 
prosecutors  had  withdrawn  from  the  case,  it  would 
have  given  Eoy  time  to  go  about  and  raise  the 
money,  perhaps  to  settle  with  the  other  firms 
whose  money  he  had  used.  But  all  attempts  at 
negotiation  had  failed,  and  the  inevitable  had  to 
be  faced. 

As  soon  as  the  old  gentleman  who  had  been  the 
last  arrival  had  said  that  there  was  no  hope, 
Nellie  Ellerton  went  to  her  husband.  She  found 
him  sitting  by  their  little  daughter's  bedside.  The 
child  had  fallen  asleep  holding  her  father's  hand, 
and  he  sat  there  beside  her,  his  head  bowed  low  in 
an  agony  of  grief. 

When  his  wife  entered  the  room,  there  was  no 
need  for  her  to  say  a  word.  He  read  his  doom  in 
her  white  face  and  streaming  eyes. 

She  had  come  to  bid  him  good-bye. 

***** 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  the  old  gentleman 
went  quietly  out  in  search  of  the  cab,  and  found 
it  at  the  public-house.     He  came  back  with  it,  and 
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went  into  the  house,  and  the  cabman  followed  and 
brought  out  two  heavy  boxes  and  some  small 
luggage.  All  had  been  packed  in  readiness.  The 
parting  between  husband  and  wife  had  already 
taken  place,  and  the  poor  girl  had  remained  with 
the  old  mother  by  the  bedside  of  the  child. 

One  by  one  the  members  of  that  heart-broken 
family  rose  and  bade  Eoy  Ellerton  farewell.  They 
knew  what  that  farewell  meant.  He  was  going 
from  his  home,  from  his  kindred,  from  his  native 
land,  from  everything  that  made  life  worth  having, 
for  ever.     There  could  be  no  return. 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  that  little  room  that 
night.  His  friends  took  the  wretched  man's  hand, 
and  gripped  it  for  the  last  time.  Their  resent- 
ment at  his  shameful  act  had  vanished— all  they 
felt  then  was  a  great  heart-sorrow  for  his  fate. 

He  bore  himself  as  bravely  as  he  could,  but  it 
was  a  terrible  ordeal.  Presently  the  last  good-bye 
had  been  said,  he  stepped  into  the  cab  with  the  old 
gentleman,  who  had  previously  given  the  cabman 
his  instructions,  the  lumbering,  ramshackle  old 
vehicle  moved  slowly  forward,  and  was  presently 
lost  in  the  night. 

And  then  the  visitors  went  out  in  couples  and 
went  back  to  their  homes. 
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The  lights  went  out  one  by  one  in  the  little 
house,  and  presently  all  was  darkness,  and  the 
silence  was  only  broken  now  and  then  by  the  sobs 
of  two  women — the  mother  and  the  wife — who  sat 
the  long  night  through  holding  each  other's  hands 

by  the  bedside  of  the  sleeping  child. 

***** 

A  bright  sun  is  shining  in  at  the  windows  of  the 
little  villa  in  the  suburban  road.  Two  years  have 
gone  by  since  Eoy  Ellerton  went  away.  His  case 
is  almost  forgotten  now — the  secret  of  his  where- 
abouts is  only  known  to  his  wife  and  one  or  two  of 
his  relatives.  From  time  to  time  letters  have  been 
received  from  him,  but  in  a  roundabout  way.  No 
letters  come  direct  to  the  villa.  They  go  to  the 
house  of  an  old  servant  in  the  country,  who  puts 
them  into  a  fresh  envelope  and  re-addresses  them 
to  the  wife.  At  first  the  letters  were  hopeful — 
Eoy,  who,  under  an  assumed  name,  had  safely 
reached  a  South  American  town,  where  he  was 
comparatively  safe,  had  a  certain  amount  of  money 
with  him ;  enough  to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  for 
a  time  until  he  could  get  employment,  and  that,  he 
wrote,  he  was  sure  to  find  by-and-by,  as  a  business- 
like Englishman  had  always  a  good  chance.  But 
after  a  time  his  letters  grew  despondent.     He  had 
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been  ill,  and  his  illness  had  been  an  expensive  one. 
He  had  had  to  travel  further  afield  into  a  wilder 
part.  Going  one  day  into  a  mercantile  office  to 
offer  himself  for  a  clerkship  which  was  vacant, 
he  had  recognised  among  the  employes  a  young 
Englishman  who  had  been  a  neighbour  at  Eich- 
mond.     This  had  terrified  him. 

The  fear  of  capture  was  always  before  his  eyes. 
He  saw  himself  betrayed  to  the  authorities,  cap- 
tured, and  taken  back  to  England,  and  brought  up 
at  the  police  court  as  an  absconding  criminal. 
From  time  to  time  English  detectives  visited  the 
town,  generally  in  search  of  big  prey,  it  is  true,  but 
they  might  hear  of  his  presence  there  and  track 
him  down  also. 

He  did  not  dwell  on  these  things  in  his  letters  to 
his  vdfe,  but  it  was  evident  to  her  that  he  was 
beginning  to  lose  hope. 

At  last  he  began  to  write  for  money.  His  wife 
had  a  modest  little  income  of  her  own,  just  suffi- 
cient to  live  in  apartments  and  keep  herself  and 
the  little  one  decently,  but  none  to  spare  to  send 
to  her  husband.  So  she  sold  a  few  little  things 
that  she  valued — the  jewellery  that  her  husband 
had  given  her,  and  one  or  two  of  her  wedding 
presents — and  sent  him  what  they  realized. 
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He  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  money,  and 
wrote  more  hopefully.  The  place  he  was  in  was 
a  much  safer  one  for  him  ;  it  was  a  bit  wild  and 
lawless,  but  there  was  a  chance  of  making  money 
in  different  ways  now  and  then,  and  if  he  could 
only  get  a  little  capital,  ever  so  little,  to  trade  with, 
he  might  gradually  get  into  smooth  water  and  be 
able  to  send  money  home. 

Then  he  wrote  that  he  was  ill  again  ;  he  had  a 
touch  of  fever,  and  it  had  taken  all  the  energy  out 
of  him  and  left  him  weak.  The  life  he  was  leading 
was  so  hard  and  rough  and  lonely.  But  now  he 
had  been  in  the  place  some  time  he  had  got  to 
know  it,  and  he  was  certain  that  with  capital,  say 
five  or  six  hundred  pounds,  he  could  trade  and 
make  money  rapidly. 

It  was  on  receipt  of  this  letter  that  Nellie  went 
to  see  old  Mrs.  Ellerton.  Could  nothing  be  done 
for  Eoy  ?  The  old  mother  was  in  despair.  She, 
too,  had  had  letters  from  her  son  asking  for  money, 
and  had  sent  what  she  could.  But  she  had  said 
nothing  to  Nellie.  Her  son  had  begged  her  not  to, 
as  it  might  make  his  wife  uneasy,  and  the  wife  on 
her  part,  obedient  to  her  husband's  instructions, 
had  said  nothing  to  anyone.  She  had  been  urged 
by  her  family  under  no  circumstances  to  send  out 
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money.     They  did  not  think  quite  so  highly  of  her 
husband  as  she  did. 

But  this  last  letter  she  determined  to  show  the 
mother.  After  all,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  it. 
One  must  have  a  little  capital  to  do  business,  and 
it  was  most  important  that  Eoy  should  earn  some- 
thing if  he  could  get  a  situation  of  any  kind.  And 
situations  such  as  he  was  fitted  to  fill  are  hard 
to  get  unless  a  man  has  at  least  someone  who 
can  speak  to  his  character.  What  reference 
could  Eoy  make  to  anyone  ?  He  was  living  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  he  was  hiding  from 
justice. 

The  two  women  talked  the  matter  over.  The  old 
lady  had  the  interest  of  a  certain  sum  which  her 
husband,  Eoy's  father,  had  left  her.  She  could 
live  on  a  little  less,  and  sell  some  of  her  securities. 
Yes,  she  would  sell  sufficient  to  realize  ^£500,  and 
Eoy  should  have  it.  He  would  pay  her  back 
directly  he  began  to  make  money. 

Happy  to  think  that  Eoy  was  at  last  to  have  a 
chance,  Nellie  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
when  she  might  carry  out  the  idea  that  had  never 
been  absent  from  her  mind.  She  would  take  her 
child  and  go  out  to  Eoy,  and  make  her  home  with 
him.     Her  little  income  would  be  a  great  help,  and 
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her  womanly  love  and  sympathy  would  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  to  his  life. 

The  old  mother,  forgetting  everything  but  her 
son,  thought  that  the  wife  was  right,  and  her  place 
was  by  her  husband's  side.  But  when  Nellie's 
brothers  and  sisters  heard  of  it  they  were  in- 
dignant. She  had  no  right  to  go  out  with  her 
little  girl  to  such  a  place.  She  must  think  of 
herself  and  the  child,  and  neither  of  them  was 
strong  enough  to  endure  the  hardships  which  both 
might  have  to  suffer  in  a  wild,  lawless  place  such 
as  her  husband  had  described. 

But  Nellie  Ellerton  was  firm.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  go,  now  the  opportunity  had  come. 
She  would  take  the  money  out  to  Koy  and  help 
him  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life.  When  they 
found  they  could  not  turn  her,  that  all  their 
entreaties  were  in  vain  so  far  as  she  herself  was 
concerned,  her  friends  urged  her  at  least  to  leave 
the  child  with  them.  But  she  refused.  No,  she 
would  make  her  husband's  exile  as  happy  as  she 
could.  His  wife  and  child  should  share  it  with 
him. 

A  week  later  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  bade  him 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  told  him  that  she  was 
coming  out  to   him.     One   of    her   brothers   had 
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ascertained  all  particulars  for  her  at  the  steamship 
office,  and  her  passage  had  been  secured.  In  three 
weeks  she  was  to  sail. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  drew  near  for  her 
departure  that  she  began  to  realize  the  task  she 
had  undertaken.  She  remembered  that  there  was 
a  long  journey  into  a  wild  part  of  the  country  after 
she  had  reached  port,  and  she  had  never  travelled 
far  alone  in  her  life.  But  she  was  a  brave  little 
woman,  and  she  did  not  let  that  idea  worry  her 
long,  but  another  which  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
made  her  almost  sick  with  fear. 

Suppose  there  was  still  a  chance,  then  they 
would  arrest  her  husband  and  bring  him  back. 
Suppose  the  police  were  to  find  out  she  was  sailing 
for  South  America,  would  they  not  instantly  feel 
sure  that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  and  take 
means  to  have  her  followed  on  the  other  side  ? 
Might  she  not  actually  guide  the  feet  of  justice  to 
her  husband's  hiding-place  ? 

She  told  her  brother  of  her  fears,  and  he  re- 
assured her.  The  only  caution  really  necessary 
was  in  leaving  home  and  getting  on  board  the 
vessel.  He  had  taken  the  tickets,  not  in  her  own 
name,  but  in  the  name  which  her  husband  had 
assumed. 
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The  leave-taking  was  an  unutterably  sad  one. 
Her  dear  ones  gathered  round  her  and  tried  to 
cheer  her,  but  their  faces  belied  their  words. 
They  felt  that  they  were  parting  with  her  for  ever. 

One  does  not  care  to  dwell  on  such  a  scene  as 
this  last  parting  was.  It  is  one  which  is  acted 
day  after  day  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  but  its 
inexpressible  sadness  only  comes  home  to  those 
who  play  the  parts. 

And  its  sadness  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  young  wife,  instead  of  going  away  bravely  to 
her  absent  husband,  went  with  terror  in  her  heart, 
trembling  lest  by  any  act  of  hers  she  should  imperil 
his  safety.  She  went  away  to  a  distant  town  first, 
and  from  that  town  travelled  back  to  Southampton, 
and  went  on  board  the  ship.  No  one  came  to  see 
her  off.  She  feared  even  that,  and  so  when  the 
great  ship  sailed  out  to  sea  and  the  passengers 
waved  their  last  farewell  to  friends  on  shore,  the 
poor  little  woman  stood  with  her  child  alone  and 
unnoticed,  and  with  a  great  chill  in  her  heart 
looked  her  last  upon  the  land  where  all  her  life  had 
been  spent,  where  all  her  dear  ones  were  whose 
faces  she  would  see  no  more. 

7jC  >P"  7F  Tp"  7P" 

It  is  a  great  fete  day  in  a  small  town  in  one  of  the 
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South  American  republics.  A  hot  sun  is  blazing 
down  upon  the  crowds  of  holiday  folks  that  fill  the 
streets.  At  a  table  in  front  of  a  low  cafe  sits  an 
Englishman,  his  hand  trembling  as  he  raises  his 
glass  to  his  lips,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  cheeks  pale 
and  sunken. 

A  dark,  Spanish-looking  girl  puts  her  hand  out 
kindly,  and  takes  the  glass  from  him. 

'  Come,  Dick,  you've  had  enough  of  that  stuff. 
You  can't  drink  it  in  this  climate,  you  know.' 

She  speaks  English  with  only  the  slightest 
accent.  Her  mother  was  a  South  American,  but 
her  father  was  an  English  workman  at  one  of  the 
factories  in  the  town.  One  or  two  men  as  they 
pass  have  nodded  to  her.  Juana  Lopez  has  been 
known  in  the  little  town  from  a  child,  and  she  has 
a  history.  It  was  she  who  shot  the  man  who  left 
her  for  another.  But  she  has  consoled  herself,  so 
the  gossips  say,  as  they  shrug  their  shoulders. 
She  has  taken  up  with  this  Englishman — this 
Dick  Eaton,  of  whom  nobody  knows  anything 
except  that  he  gambles  and  drinks,  and  is  supposed 
to  live  on  money  which  he  gets  from  England.  He 
was  ill  in  her  mother's  house,  where  he  lodged  for 
a  time,  and  she  was  kind  to  him,  and  took  pity  on 
him,  and  now — well,  they  are  living  together ;  she 
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has  left  her  mother's  home  with   him,  and   they 
have  their  own  rooms  in  another  part  of  the  town. 

'  All  right,'  says  the  Englishman,  as  he  empties 
the  glass  before  he  puts  it  down ;  '  it  won't  do  me 
any  harm.     I'm  a  bit  down  to-day.' 

'  You  always  are  "  down  "  as  you  call  it.  Now, 
Dick,  why  can't  you  try  and  be  happy  ?  Don't  I  do 
all  I  can  to  make  you  ?' 

'  You're  a  devilish  good  little  girl,  but  I  get 
thinking  sometimes.  That's  why  I  take  more  of 
this  stuff  than  is  good  for  me.  Since  I  had  that 
infernal  fever  I  don't  seem  able  to  shake  the  blue 
devils  off  nearly  as  easily  as  I  could  once.' 

'  Well,  let's  go  home  till  the  sun's  off  the  streets. 
It  isn't  good  for  you  to  be  out  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  you  know.' 

'  All  right,  come  along,  then ;  but  we'll  call  at 
the  post-office  first.  I'm  expecting  a  letter  from 
England,  and  there'll  be  money  in  it,  I  hope.' 

'  It  is  no  good ;  to-day  the  post-office  is  shut.  It 
is  a  fete-day.' 

'  Confound  it !  so  it  is.  I'm  a  bit  worried  about 
this  letter.  I  ought  to  have  had  it  a  month  ago. 
It's  odd  that  it  hasn't  come.  With  or  without  the 
money  I'm  sure  my ' 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  checked  the  word  that 

13 
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was  on  his  lips,  and  then  stammered,  '  My — 
my  people  would  reply  if  they  didn't  send  the 
coin.' 

'  Dick,  if  you  get  enough  money,  some  day  you 
will  go  back  to  England  and  leave  me.' 

The  man  looked  down  quickly  at  the  girl. 

'No,  my  dear,'  he  said,  'you  needn't  be  fright- 
ened of  that.  I'm  never  likely  to  go  back  to 
England.' 

They  walked  on  quietly  together,  he  taking  her 
arm,  for  he  was  still  weak,  and  presently  they 
reached  the  house  where  they  lived  and  went  in. 
Their  room  was  on  the  ground  -  floor,  and  the 
window  opened  on  to  the  street.  It  was  wide  open 
this  morning,  for  the  sun  was  not  on  that  part  of 
the  house  and  you  could  see  into  the  room  from  the 
street. 

Dick  Eaton  flung  himself  into  a  big  American 
rocking-chair. 

'  I'm  beastly  tired,'  he  said,  '  I  don't  seem  to  get 
my  strength  at  all.' 

He  lay  back  and  closed  his  eyes,  and  presently 
he  fell  asleep. 

Juana  drew  her  chair  close  up  to  his  and  put  her 
arm  about  his  neck,  and  presently  his  head  drooped 
down  and  rested  on  her  shoulder.     And  as  it  did 
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so  she  stooped  down  and  kissed  him  and  said  some- 
thing in  Spanish,  and  her  big  black  eyes  were 
lustrous  with  love. 

And  at  that  moment  down  the  street  came  an 
English  lady  holding  a  little  girl  by  the  hand,  and 
with  them  was  a  Spaniard,  a  waiter  from  the 
European  hotel,  who  spoke  a  little  English  and  had 
offered  to  be  their  guide. 

'  This  is  the  street,  madam,'  he  said,  '  and 
yonder  is  the  house  for  which  you  have  asked.' 

The  lady  thanked  him,  the  guide  raised  his  hat 
and  went  on  his  way.  Slowly  down  the  street  came 
the  English  lady,  and  paused  at  the  open  window. 
She  was  looking  at  the  ground,  wondering  what  her 
husband  would  say — trying  to  summon  up  courage 
for  the  meeting.  But  her  child,  looking  about  her 
at  everything,  had  seen  into  the  room. 

She  gave  one  little  start,  and  then  cried  aloud : 

'  Papa  !  there  is  papa  !' 

Nellie  Ellerton  ran  forward  to  the  window.  Then, 
reeling  back,  she  gave  a  low  cry  of  agony  and  fell 
to  the  ground. 

Juana,  startled  at  the  cry,  sprang  up  and  rushed 
out.  She  lifted  the  woman  gently  up  and  brought 
her  into  the  room  still  senseless. 

'  It  is  the  heat,'  she  said,  as  she  put  her  gently 
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on  the  sofa.  '  Dick  !  Dick  !  here  is  a  lady  fainted 
in  the  street.     Get  me  a  glass  of  water.' 

Dick  Eaton  awoke  and  started  up.  His  wife  in 
a  dead  swoon  lay  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  and 
his  child,  terrified,  was  kneeling  by  her  mother 
sobbing. 

And  in  the  one  wild  word  he  uttered  Juana  learnt 
the  truth. 

At  the  little  post-office  on  the  following  day  an 
Englishman  entered  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
letters  for  him.  His  name  was  a  peculiar  one,  and 
the  clerk  handed  him  all  the  letters  from  England 
waiting  to  be  called  for,  that  he  might  look  through 
them  himself.  There  were  about  a  dozen.  He 
looked  through  them,  and  suddenly  he  paused  and 
read  the  name  on  one  of  the  envelopes.  '  Eoy 
Ellerton!'  he  said;  'why,  dash  it  all,  that's  the 
name  of  the  man  who  absconded  from  his  bail  two 
years  ago.  So  he's  here,  is  he  !  What  a  fool  to 
have  letters  in  his  own  name  !  But  perhaps  it  isn't 
the  same.'  He  put  the  letter  down  and  went  on 
through  the  remainder  till  he  found  one  for  him- 
self, which  he  took,  and  then  went  out  of  the 
office. 

Nellie  Ellerton  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness  had 
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written  to  her  husband  in  his  own  name  instead 
of  his  assumed  name  of  Kichard  Eaton,  and  so, 
although  he  had  gone  day  after  day  to  the  post- 
office,  he  had  not  received  the  letter,  and  was  in 
utter  ignorance  of  his  wife's  intended  visit. 

7pr  7fc  yf.m  *t>  '^t 

A  long,  quiet  suburban  road,  with  autumn  leaves 
strewing  the  ground.  Slowly  there  comes  along 
it  a  dark,  Spanish-looking  woman  holding  a  fair- 
haired  English  child  by  the  hand.  The  woman 
glances  right  and  left  at  the  numbers,  and  at 
last  identifies  the  little  villa  of  which  she  is  in 
search. 

She  knocks  at  the  door  and  is  admitted,  and 
presently  the  child  is  clasped  to  the  breast  of  a  gray- 
haired  old  lady,  who  with  streaming  eyes  listens  to 
the  Spanish  girl's  tale. 

Nellie  Ellerton  is  dead ;  she  died  soon  after  her 
arrival  in  the  South  American  town,  watched  and 
tended  to  the  last  by  this  woman.  Eoy  Ellerton 
died  by  his  own  hand  on  the  day  that  his  wife 
crossed  the  threshold  of  his  new  home,  and  the 
Spanish  girl,  learning  everything  from  the  dying 
wife,  brought  the  little  one  back  to  its  home  in 
England. 
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She  tells  as  much  of  the  fate  of  EoyEllerton  and 
his  wife  as  she  dares.  The  rest  is  a  secret  she  will 
carry  to  the  grave.  There  is  grief  for  evermore  in 
this  quiet  little  English  home.  She  will  not  add  to 
it  by  telling  the  whole  ghastly  truth. 


IX. 

MISS  MONTRESSOR. 

The  Darley  diamonds  were  famous.  They  had 
been  in  the  Darley  family  for  several  generations. 
When  old  Lady  Darley  died  they  passed  to  her 
only  son,  Lord  Darley,  and  disappeared  from  view, 
as  he  remained,  in  spite  of  the  frantic  efforts  of 
Belgravian  mothers  to  find  him  a  wife,  a  confirmed 
bachelor.  Lord  Darley  was  five-and-thirty  at  the 
time  of  his  mother's  death,  and  though  an  ardent 
sportsman,  fond  of  the  turf,  and  a  familiar  figure 
in  club  life,  he  was  generally  credited  with  being 
something  of  a  woman-hater. 

Soon  after  his  mother's  death,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  going  to  South  Africa  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  and  a  month  later  quietly  took  his 
departure.  His  arrival  at  Port  Elizabeth  was  duly 
chronicled,  and  then  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
him,  and  he  had  almost  entirely  dropped  out  of 
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m«n's  minds,  when,  two  years  later,  society  was 
suddenly  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
burlesque  actress  at  a  West  End  theatre,  who,  in 
the  last  act  of  a  wonderful  variety  entertainment, 
came  on  blazing  with  the  famous  Darley  diamonds. 

There  was  absolutely  no  mistake  about  them. 
They  were  too  well  known  not  to  be  recognised. 
Lady  Balham,  who  knew  everybody  and  everything, 
was  the  first  to  discover  them,  and  she  turned  to 
her  husband  and  said,  '  My  dear,  look,  those  are 
the  Darley  diamonds!'  and  Lord  Balham,  directed 
by  his  spouse,  inspected  the  gems  which  adorned 
the  young  lady  long  and  carefully,  and  agreed  with 
her.  She  pointed  out  to  him  in  particular  a 
pendant  which  was  famous,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  famous  severed  hand  of  the  Darley 
crest. 

'How  on  earth  did  she  get  them?'  exclaimed 
Lady  Balham ;  and  as  soon  as  the  story  went 
round,  and  society  had  looked  to  see  for  itself, 
that  question  was  repeated  by  everyone.  The 
manager  of  the  theatre  was  appealed  to  on  the 
subject.  Who  was  Miss  Montressor,  and  where 
did  she  come  from  ? 

The  manager  knew  nothing,  except  that  she  had 
come  from  America,  where  she  had  been  playing 
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for  some  few  months  with  considerable  success, 
mainly  on  account  of  her  diamonds,  and  she  had 
applied  to  him  for  an  engagement  in  London,  and 
as  there  was  a  big  show  part  in  the  last  act  of  the 
piece,  he  had  given  it  to  her  after  seeing  the 
diamonds  which  she  proposed  to  wear. 

When  he  was  told  that  these  were  the  famous 
Darley  diamonds,  the  property  of  Lord  Darley, 
who  had  disappeared  in  South  Africa,  or  who,  at 
any  rate,  had  not  for  nearly  two  years  com- 
municated with  any  of  his  friends,  the  manager 
said  he  would  see  Miss  Montressor,  and  '  pump ' 
her,  and  so,  after  the  performance  was  over,  he 
sent  round  and  asked  if  she  would  come  into  his 
room  for  a  moment. 

It  was  rather  a  delicate  matter.  He  couldn't 
very  well  say  to  the  young  lady,  '  Where  did  you 
get  these  diamonds  ?'  It  is  not  usual,  and  it 
would  not  be  considered  good  taste  to  ask  young 
ladies  on  the  stage  who  gave  them  their  jewellery. 
So  he  approached  the  subject  in  a  roundabout  way. 

'Your  diamonds  have  made  a  great  sensation, 
my  dear,'  he  said. 

'  Oh  yes,  they  always  do,'  replied  Miss  Mon- 
tressor with  a  smile. 

She  was  a  fine  tall  girl,  almost  a  brunette,  with 
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glorious  eyes,  and  a  set  of  beautiful  white  teeth 
which  she  showed  every  time  she  spoke. 

'  Then,  you've  had  them  some  time  ?' 

'  No ;  I  wore  them  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York  in  the  revival  of  "The  Black  Crook,"  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.' 

'  You  mean  on  the  stage  ?' 

<  Yes.' 

'  But  you  had  them  before  ?' 

Miss  Montressor  looked  up  with  a  roguish  look 
in  her  eyes,  and  smiled,  and  showed  her  white 
teeth. 

'  You  want  to  know  who  gave  them  to  me,  I 
guess.' 

The  manager  protested.  They  were  such  magni- 
ficent diamonds,  and  everyone  was  talking  about 
them — that  was  all.  And — er — several  people  had 
told  him  that  there  was  only  one  set  in  England 
like  them — the  famous  Darley  diamonds. 

The  manager  watched  Miss  Montressor  closely 
as  he  delivered  that  home-thrust,  but  it  appeared 
to  have  no  effect  upon  the  young  lady. 

'  Oh,  they're  like  somebody  else's,  are  they  ?'  she 
said.     '  Who  is  Darley  ?     Is  she  on  the  stage  ?' 

The  remark  was  made  with  such  apparent  in- 
nocence that  the  manager  made  up  his  mind  that 
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Miss  Montressor  knew  nothing  of  Lord  Darley, 
and  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  she  was  wearing 
jewels  which  had  been  in  the  Darley  family  for 
goodness  knows  how  many  years. 

He  hesitated  a  moment  before  he  replied. 
'Darley,  my  child,  is  not  on  the  stage  at  all,'  he 
said  presently.  '  These  diamonds  resemble  those 
of  the  Darley  family ;  the  present  owner  of  them — 
the — er — the  ones  that  are  like  yours,  is  Lord 
Darley.' 

'  Oh,  that's  odd !  What  does  a  man  want  with 
diamonds  ?  He  doesn't  wear  them,  does  he  ?'  ex- 
claimed Miss  Montressor,  with  a  little  giggle. 

'  No ;  but  he  owns  them,  and  I  suppose  if  he 
ever  marries  he  will  give  them  to  his  wife.' 

'  I  see.  Odd  that  they  should  be  so  like  mine, 
isn't  it  ?' 

'  Very — in  fact,  it's  a  thing  people  here  cannot 
understand.  The — the  severed  hand  is  the  Darley 
crest.' 

Miss  Montressor  suddenly  ceased  to  show  her 
white  teeth,  and  her  face  became  serious. 

'  The  Darley  crest !'  she  said.  '  Then,  I  suppose 
people  think  my  diamonds  are  the  Darley  dia- 
monds ?' 

'  Well,  to  speak  plainly,  my  dear,  they  do,'  re- 
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plied  the  manager ;  '  but,  of  course,  as  you  never 
met  Lord  Darley,  and  he  didn't  give  them  to  you, 
and  his  diamonds  are  probably  still  at  his  bankers' 
in  London — why,  of  course,  it's  a  very  odd  coinci- 
dence, and  that's  all.' 

'  Thank  you  very  much  for  telling  me  this,'  said 
Miss  Montressor,  rising  to  go.  '  It  is  better  that 
I  should  know  it.  Good-evening.'  She  gave  the 
manager  a  dignified  bow,  and  went  out  of  the 
room. 

'It's  odd,  deuced  odd!'  said  the  manager  to 
himself,  as  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  sat  back  medi- 
tatively in  his  armchair.  '  There's  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  they  are  the  Darley  diamonds,  but  how 
the  deuce  did  she  get  them  ?' 

***** 

Miss  Montressor  drove  home  to  her  house  in 
Fulham,  not  at  all  easy  in  her  mind.  Her  maid, 
who  accompanied  her,  and  assisted  her  to  guard 
the  case  in  which  the  famous  jewels  were  nightly 
packed,  spoke  to  her  several  times,  but  received 
no  answer.  Miss  Montressor  was  absorbed  in 
thought. 

Directly  she  got  home  she  went  to  her  boudoir, 
and  opening  her  escritoire,  took  from  it  a  small 
bundle  of  letters.     She  took  out   an   envelope  in 
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which  there  was  a  photograph.  She  looked  at  the 
photograph  long  and  earnestly.  It  was  that  of  a 
tall,  handsome-looking  man,  with  curly  hair  and 
a  clean-shaven  face  —  a  man  of  about  five-and- 
thirty. 

'  He  couldn't  have  been  Lord  Darley,'  she  said  ; 
'  and  yet  if  he  wasn't,  how  did  he  come  by  those 
diamonds  ?  Perhaps  he  was  Lord  Darley,  and  if 
he  was — well,  he  wouldn't  have  given  me  diamonds 
which  he  must  have  known  would  be  recognised 
sooner  or  later.  Poor  Jack !  I  wonder  what's 
become  of  him — if  I  shall  ever  hear  or  see  him 
again  ?  Lord  Darley  is  away  in  South  Africa,  they 
say.  I  must  find  somebody  who  knew  him,  and 
find  out  if  this  is  his  photograph  or  not.' 

Then  she  went  downstairs  to  the  dining-room 
and  had  her  supper,  and  sat  late  into  the  night 
thinking.  She  wondered  whether  she  ought  to 
wear  the  diamonds  again  under  the  circumstances, 
but  if  she  didn't  the  manager  would  probably 
object.  She  had  been  engaged  for  her  diamonds, 
not  for  her  talent,  and  though  she  was  a  handsome 
woman,  there  were  plenty  of  handsome  women 
about  who  would  have  filled  her  part  for  very 
much  less  salary  than  she  was  taking. 

She   was    worried.       The    circumstances   under 
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which  she  had  received  those  diamonds  were 
peculiar,  and  she  had  lost  sight  of  the  donor  in 
a  very  mysterious  way.  She  had  met  him  first  in 
America,  when  she  was  only  a  chorus-girl  in  a 
variety  company.  He  had  sent  her  flowers  to  the 
stage-door,  and  had  soon  afterwards  been  intro- 
duced to  her  at  one  of  those  Bohemian  gatherings 
where  millionaires  and  professionals  meet  on  equal 
terms. 

He  had  not  disguised  his  admiration  for  her,  and 
he  had  made  her  a  temporary  offer  of  his  heart 
instead  of  a  permanent  offer  of  his  hand.  Such 
arrangements  not  being  outside  the  code  of  morality 
in  a  certain  section  of  Bohemian  society,  Maggie 
Montressor  (her  real  name  was  Clafferton,  and  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  New  England  farmer),  had 
accepted  it,  and  had  suddenly  burst  out  into 
beautiful  clothes  and  precious  stones  and  a  car- 
riage, and  an  elegant  suite  of  rooms  in  one  of 
the  best  parts  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dalmain  was,  it  was  understood,  a  rich 
Englishman,  who  had  made  a  colossal  fortune  in 
Peru.  That  was  current  gossip,  but  nobody  seemed 
to  know  anything  very  definite  about  him.  It  was 
after  they  had  lived  together  for  two  months  that 
one  day  Mr.  Dalmain — Jack,  as  Miss  Montressor 
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called  him  —  suddenly  produced  the  wonderful 
diamonds. 

'Look  here,  little  woman,'  he  said,  '  as  long  as 
we're  together  you  can  wear  these,  but  on  one 
condition.' 

'  What  is  that  ?' 

'  That  if  we  ever  part  you  give  them  back  to  me. 
You  must  give  me  a  little  note  to  say  they  are  only 
lent  to  you.  I  can't  give  them  to  you  for — well, 
for  family  reasons.' 

Maggie  had  accepted  the  beautiful  diamonds 
gladly  on  these  terms,  and  had  worn  them  on  the 
stage  for  the  first  time  in  the  revival  of  the  '  Black 
Crook,'  and  had  driven  half  the  ladies  of  New 
York  mad  with  envy.  As  to  the  girls  in  the 
company,  they  were  simply  stupefied  at  Miss 
Montressor's  good  fortune,  and  they  agreed  among 
themselves  that  Jack  Dalmain  was  either  a  new 
Monte  Cristo  or  a  prince  in  disguise. 

Jack  Dalmain  was  a  good  fellow,  and  Maggie 
Montressor  was  really  very  much  in  love  with  him 
and  very  fond  of  him,  and  so  when  one  night  on 
reaching  home  after  the  performance  she  found  a 
little  note  from  him,  saying  that  he  had  suddenly 
been  called  away  on  a  journey  connected  with 
important  business,  that  he  hoped  to  be  back  in  a 
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few  days,  and  if  he  wasn't,  he  would  write  to  her 
and  let  her  know  when  to  expect  him,  she  was  very 
much  upset.  From  the  day  that  Jack  Dalmain  had 
left  her  she  had  never  heard  of  him  again,  and  so, 
when  at  the  end  of  six  months,  having  exhausted  all 
the  money  he  had  banked  on  her  behalf,  and  sold 
some  of  her  presents,  she  found  herself  getting  hard 
up  as  well  as  ill  from  anxiety  about  the  mysterious 
action  of  her  lover,  she  determined  to  take  a  trip 
to  Europe  and,  if  possible,  get  an  engagement  for 
a  time  in  London.  She  couldn't  sell  the  diamonds, 
because  they  were  not  hers  to  sell,  and  she  would 
sooner  have  starved  than  parted  with  them  after 
her  promise  to  Jack. 

She  brought  her  diamonds  with  her,  got  the 
engagement  in  London,  and  now  she  had  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  wonder- 
ful jewels  Jack  Dalmain  had  given  her  were  well 
known  in  London  as  the  property  of  Lord  Darley. 

Was  Jack  Dalmain  Lord  Darley  ?  That  was  the 
question  which  was  worrying  Maggie  Montressor, 
and  if  he  was,  why  had  he  never  written  and  never 
claimed  those  family  jewels  from  her? 

Maggie  Montressor  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
lay  late  the  following  morning — late  even  for  a 
professional  lady — and  it  was  past  noon  when  she 
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came  downstairs  dressed  to  go  out  for  a  walk. 
She  was  pale,  and  felt  ill  and  in  need  of  the  fresh 
air  and  the  sunshine. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  start  the  servant 
entered  with  a  card.  A  gentleman  wished  to  see 
her  on  important  business.  Maggie  glanced  at  the 
card,  and  saw  that  the  visitor  was  a  Mr.  Oldfield, 
a  solicitor.  She  told  the  servant  she  would  see 
the  gentleman,  and  a  minute  afterwards  she  went 
into  the  drawing-room  to  him. 

Mr.  Oldfield  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  '  old 
family  solicitor '  written  on  every  feature  and  on 
every  article  of  his  attire.  He  greeted  Miss  Mon- 
tressor  with  old-fashioned  courtesy,  and  then, 
without  any  preamble,  proceeded  to  explain  his 
business. 

'You  must  excuse  my  calling  upon  you,  Miss 
Montressor,'  he  said ;  '  but  I  am  Lord  Parley's 
solicitor.' 

Miss  Montressor  gave  a  little  start.  Was  the 
explanation  of  the  mystery  coming  at  last  ? 

'  I  have  called  upon  you  in  consequence  of  my 
having  just  heard,  through  a  client  of  mine,  Lord 
Balham,  that  you  have  in  your  possession  a  set  of 
diamonds  which  bear  an  extraordinary  resemblance 
to  the  family  diamonds  of  my  client.' 

14 
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'  Yes,'  said  Miss  Montressor,  '  I  have  the  dia- 
monds ;  but  I  was  told  last  night,  for  the  first 
time,  that  they  resembled  others  which  were  well 
known.' 

'  Under  these  circumstances,  my  dear  young 
lady,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  mind  my  asking  you 
for  a  little  explanation.' 

'  Certainly  not ;  but  first  of  all  let  me  ask  you 
one  question.  If  Lord  Darley  has  his  diamonds, 
why  need  he  trouble  about  mine  ?' 

'  Exactly ;  but  we  don't  know  where  Lord  Darley 
is  or  what  he  has  done  with  his  diamonds.' 

'  You  don't  know  where  Lord  Darley  is  ?' 

'  No ;  he  went  to  South  Africa  two  years  ago, 
and  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  our  part  to  get 
information  concerning  him,  we  could  learn  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  arrived  at  Port  Elizabeth 
safely.' 

'  Then  he  has  never  written  home  ?' 

'  Not  once.' 

'And  his  diamonds — they  were  not  left  with 
anyone  ?' 

'  I  have  told  you  we  can  find  no  trace  of  them. 
His  mother,  old  Lady  Darley,  kept  them  in  the 
house,  we  know.  At  her  death  Lord  Darley 
naturally  took  possession  of  everything.     When  he 
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went  away  he  left  everything  in  charge  of  respon- 
sible people,  and  he  took  certain  things  to  his  bank, 
but  the  jewels  are  not  there,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  them  in  the  house.  The  jewels  and  Lord  Darley 
have  disappeared  together.  Now  you  understand 
why  I  arn  going  to  ask  you  to  be  candid  with  me, 
and  to  tell  me  where  you  obtained  the  diamonds 
you  wear  nightly  on  the  stage,  and  which — pardon 
me — I  am  sure  are  the  original  Darley  diamonds.' 

Miss  Montressor  hesitated  a  moment,  then  she 
went  upstairs  and  fetched  the  photograph  of  Jack 
Dalmain. 

'  Will  you  tell  me,'  she  said,  as  she  handed  the 
photograph  to  the  solicitor,  '  if  this  is  a  photograph 
of  Lord  Darley  ?' 

'Certainly  not,'  said  the  solicitor;  'it  does  not 
bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  him.' 

Maggie  took  the  photograph  back. 

'  Why  did  you  show  me  this  photograph  ?'  said 
the  solicitor. 

'  Because  that  is  the  person  who,  in  New  York  a 
year  ago,  lent  me  the  diamonds  I  wear.' 

'  Lent  you  !' 

'  Yes ;  it  was  understood  that  I  was  to  return 
them  to  him  when  he  asked  me.' 

'  And  he  did  not  ask  you.' 
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'  No ;  at  least,  that  is,  he  went  away  without 
doing  so,  and  I  have  never  heard  from  him 
since.' 

'Went  away — do  you  mean  he  bade  you  good- 
bye?' 

Maggie  felt  that  for  her  own  sake  it  was  better 
to  conceal  nothing,  and  so  she  told  Mr.  Oldfield 
the  whole  story  of  her  connection  with  Jack 
Dalmain,  and  his  mysterious  disappearance. 

Mr.  Oldfield  looked  puzzled. 

'  It  is  all  very  mysterious,'  he  said.  '  Lord  Darley 
disappears,  this  gentleman  disappears,  and  in  some 
extraordinary  way  Mr.  Dalmain  at  the  time  of  his 
disappearance  was  practically  the  possessor  of  the 
Darley  diamonds.  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot 
understand  the  affair  at  all.' 

'And  the  diamonds,'  said  Maggie;  'do  you  in- 
tend to  dispute  my  possession  of  them  ?' 

'  Well,'  said  the  solicitor  hesitatingly,  '  I  really 
can't  say  definitely  at  present.  I  have  only  just 
taken  the  matter  up.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
information ;  you  have  been  most  frank  and  candid, 
and — er — so  far  as  I  can  see,  I — er — don't  exactly 
know  how  we  are  going  to  dispute  your  claim  to 
them.' 

'I  would  give  them  up  to  Mr.  Dalmain,  but  I 
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certainly  should  not  feel  justified  in  giving  them 
up  to  anyone  else.' 

'  My  dear  young  lady,  on  that  point,  if  it  should 
arise,  you  would,  of  course,  consult  your  own 
solicitor.  I  represent  the— er — other  side.  Thank 
you  again.  You  will  probably  hear  further  from 
me.     Good-morning.' 

Mr.  Oldfield  shook  hands  cordially  with  Miss 
Montressor,  and  took  his  departure. 

And  Maggie,  more  puzzled  than  ever,  wondered 
what  on  earth  could  be  the  connection  between  her 
former  lover  and  Lord  Darley.  Jack  Dalmain,  she 
knew  now,  was  not  the  missing  English  peer  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Oldfield,  was  the  rightful  owner 
of  the  gems  she  was  nightly  wearing.  She  was 
convinced  herself  that  they  were  the  Darley  dia- 
monds, and  the  affair  so  worried  her  that  but  for 
her  promise  to  Jack,  who  might  after  all  return 
some  day  and  claim  them,  she  would  have  given 
them  up. 

She  wore  them  at  the  theatre  that  night  and  the 
following  night,  and  they  attracted  more  attention 
than  ever.     The  story  had  got  about. 

Mysterious  paragraphs  were  beginning  to  appear 
in  the  society  journals.  The  moment  she  came  on 
the  stage   every  opera-glass  was  levelled   at   her. 
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Miss  Montressor  had  ten  lines  to  speak,  but 
she  was  the  attraction  of  the  great  Up-to-Date 
Burlesque  at  the  Merriment  Theatre. 

But  she  did  not  wear  the  diamonds  long  after- 
wards. 

One  night  when  she  reached  home,  the  servant 
who  opened  the  door  informed  her  that  a  gentle- 
man had  called  and  had  left  a  note  for  her. 

She  opened  it  and  read  it,  and  it  dropped  from 
her  hand. 

'  I  will  come  again  at  one  o'clock.  Send  your 
servants  to  bed — open  the  door  yourself  and  let  me 
in.     I  only  want  to  see  you  for  a  minute. 

'  Jack.' 

It  was  Jack  Dalmain  come  back  again  as  mys- 
teriously as  he  had  disappeared. 

At  one  o'clock,  having  obeyed  his  instructions, 
Maggie  opened  the  door.  Jack  Dalmain,  who  was 
waiting  opposite  the  house,  crossed  the  road  and 
stepped  in. 

Maggie,  after  a  hurried  word  of  greeting,  led  the 
way  to  the  dining-room. 

'  What  does  it  all  mean,  Jack  ?  What  does  it  all 
mean  ?' 
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'  I  can't  explain  now,  Maggie,'  Jack  answered, 
'  but  I've  come  for  you  to  redeem  your  promise.' 

'  The  diamonds !' 

'Yes.' 

'Jack,  won't  you  tell  me  how  you  got  them? 
Since  I  have  been  in  London  everybody  has  talked 
about  them.  I  am  told  they  are  the  property  of 
Lord  Darley.' 

'  I  gave  them  to  you,  and  you  promised  to  give 
them  back  to  me  whenever  I  claimed  them.' 

'  Yes,  I  did.' 

'  And  you  will  keep  your  word  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

Maggie  looked  at  her  former  lover  searchingly. 
He  looked  older,  and  there  was  a  worried  look  on 
his  face.  She  wanted  to  ask  him  the  reason  of 
his  strange  disappearance,  but  something  in  his 
face  chilled  her.  She  went  up  to  her  room,  took 
the  jewel-case  from  its  hiding-place,  came  back 
again,  and  handed  it  to  Jack. 

'  They  are  all  there  as  I  received  them  from  you.' 

'  Thanks,  Maggie  ;  I  knew  that  I  could  trust  you 
to  keep  your  word.' 

'  I  have  kept  it,  but,  remember,  I  shall  have  to 
account  for  what  I  have  done.  I  have  been  told 
that  these  are  the  Darley  diamonds,  and  that  Lord 
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Darley,  their  owner,  has  disappeared.     What  shall 
I  say  when  I  am  asked  where  the  diamonds  are  ?' 

'  Say  that  you  have  returned  them  to  the  person 
who  lent  them  to  you.  Have  you  told  anyone  how 
you  got  them  ?' 

'  Yes,  Lord  Darley' s  solicitor ;  and  I  have  shown 
him  your  photograph — the  one  you  gave  me  in 
New  York.' 

'  Thanks  for  the  information  ;  and  now,  Maggie, 
I'll  say  good-night.' 

'  Shall  I  see  you  again  ?' 
'  Some  day,  perhaps.' 

'  One  minute,  Jack,  before  you  go :  won't  you 
tell  me  how  you  got  those  diamonds — they  are  the 
Darley  diamonds  ?' 

'  If  they  are,  the  simplest  thing  would  be  to  ask 
Lord  Darley.' 

'  But,  Jack,  nobody  can  ask  him ;  he  has  not 
been  heard  of  for  two  years.' 

'  That  is  his  business,  not  mine.  At  any  rate, 
I  lent  you  the  diamonds  in  New  York,  I  claim 
them  in  London,  and  you  have  given  them  back 
like  the  straightforward,  honest  girl  I  believed  you 
to  be  when  I  trusted  you  with  them.' 

'Why  did  you  go  away  so  mysteriously,  and 
never  write  to  me  or  let  me  hear  of  you  till  now  ?' 
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'  Some  day  you  may  know  that  also.  Good-night 
and  good-bye.' 

Jack  Dalmain  bent  forward  and  pressed  his  lips 
to  Maggie's  forehead,  and  in  a  moment  more  he 
had  gone. 

The  girl  flung  herself  into  a  chair  and  sobbed 
hysterically. 

She  had  a  wild  feeling  that  she  had  seen  her 
lover  for  the  last  time,  and  that  there  was  some 
mysterious  crime  connected  with  the  diamonds 
that  had  played  so  strange  a  part  in  her  little  life 
story. 

The  next  morning  she  found  Mr.  Oldfield's  card, 
and  drove  to  his  office  at  once. 

He  received  her  courteously,  and  inquired  with  a 
playful  smile  if  the  diamonds  were  all  right. 

'  No,'  replied  Miss  Montressor ;  '  I  have  given 
them  up.' 

'  Given  them  up  !' 

'Yes,  to  the  man  who  lent  them  to  me — the 
man  whose  photograph  I  showed  you.  He  came 
last  night  and  claimed  them.' 

'  My  dear  young  lady,  this  is  serious ;  you  ought 
to  have  communicated  with  me  first.  This  Mr. — 
Mr. ' 

'Dalmain !' 
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'  Mr.  Dalmain  might  have  given  us  some  infor- 
mation as  to  Lord  Darley.  He  couldn't  have 
obtained  the  diamonds  without  knowing  something 
of  him,  I  presume.  Do  you  know  where  he  is 
now,  this  Mr.  Dalmain  ?' 

'  No,  he  gave  me  no  information.  He  reminded 
me  of  my  promise,  and  I  kept  it,  that  was  all.' 

Mr.  Oldfield  was  puzzled.  He  could  still  do 
nothing.  Again  the  Darley  diamonds  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared,  but  still  he  was  unable  to 
say  that  their  rightful  owner  had  not  taken  them. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  Lord  Darley  had  at 
some  time  disposed  of  them  quietly,  and  that  Mr. 
Dalmain  had  purchased  them  in  a  legitimate  way, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  his  lordship.  The 
heir,  Lord  Darley's  cousin,  had  consulted  him 
several  times  on  the  matter,  but  in  the  absence  of 
proof  of  wrongful  possession,  and  his  lordship's 
continuing  to  make  no  sign,  he  had,  after,  consult- 
ing with  the  police,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  could  be  done. 

Miss  Montressor  went  from  the  lawyer's  office  to 
the  Merriment  Theatre,  and  informed  the  manager 
that  she  would  not  appear  any  more.  She  had 
parted  with  her  diamonds,  and  was  going  back  to 
America.     Without  the  diamonds  the  manager  did 
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not  want  her,  and  accepted  her  resignation,  and  a 
week  later  Miss  Montressor  sailed  for  New  York, 
and  London  saw  her  no  more. 

But  one  day,  many  months  afterwards,  while 
travelling  with  a  theatrical  company,  she  picked 
up  in  a  hotel  in  San  Francisco  a  copy  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
headline  which  sent  a  thrill  through  every  vein — 
'  Extraordinary  Story  of  an  English  Lord ' — and 
reading  on,  she  learnt  how,  after  a  long  disappear- 
ance, during  which  his  friends  had  given  him  up 
for  dead,  a  certain  Lord  Darley  had  been  discovered 
accidentally  by  a  traveller  in  South  Africa,  among 
a  tribe  of  Zulus,  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
country  rarely  visited  by  white  men. 

His  lordship  had  a  strange  story  to  tell.  When 
he  came  out  to  South  Africa  he  landed  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  there  met  quite  by  accident  an  old 
acquaintance,  a  Mr.  Dahnain,  a  wealthy  Peruvian 
of  English  origin,  who  had  been  a  distant  con- 
nection of  Lady  Barley's.  On  the  last  occasion 
Mr.  Dalmain  had  been  in  London  he  had  purchased 
of  Lady  Darley,  who,  unknown  to  her  family,  had 
for  some  time  past  been  investing  large  sums  of 
money    in    disastrous    speculations,    the    famous 
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Darley  diamonds.  At  that  time  Mr.  Dalmain 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  wealthy  American 
lady,  and  the  diamonds  he  intended  to  give  her  as 
a  wedding  present.  But  the  marriage  was  broken 
off,  and  Mr.  Dalmain  plunged  into  dissipation  and 
seemed  strangely  affected  in  his  mind.  He  was 
travelling  in  South  Africa  for  his  health,  he  told 
Lord  Darley,  and  he  agreed  to  join  him  in  a 
hunting  expedition.  After  they  had  been  away 
about  a  month  together,  one  day,  when  they  were 
in  a  wild  part  of  the  country  far  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  Mr.  Dalmain  and  his  companion  had  a  slight 
quarrel.  Instantly  the  former  seemed  seized  with 
a  fit  of  madness,  and  before  Lord  Darley  could 
offer  any  resistance  he  attacked  him  savagely  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  gun,  and  left  him  senseless  and 
apparently  dead  alone  in  the  bush. 

In  this  condition  his  lordship  was  found  and 
captured  by  the  Zulu  tribe,  who  made  him  a 
prisoner  and  carried  him  away  with  them.  They 
evidently  attached  to  him  some  qualities  which  he 
did  not  possess,  for  he  gradually  gathered  that 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  protection  from  the 
attacks  of  white  men,  and  believed  that  as  long  as 
he  was  with  them  they  would  prosper  in  their 
attacks  upon  the  tribes  with  whom  they  occasion- 
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ally  had  warlike  engagements.  At  any  rate,  they 
took  every  precaution  against  his  escape,  and  so 
he  remained  for  two  years  completely  cut  off  from 
civilization  and  unable  to  communicate  with  his 
friends,  until  his  accidental  discovery  by  a  white 
traveller  led  to  means  being  taken  to  effect  his 
release. 

Immediately  on  Lord  Darley's  return  to  civiliza- 
tion his  first  task,  after  communicating  with  his 
friends  in  England,  was  to  find  out  what  had 
become  of  Mr.  Dalmain,  and  inquiries  which  were 
instituted  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  would- 
be  murderer  had  resumed  his  old  life,  and  had  in 
New  York  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  actress 
whom  he  had  presented  with  the  Darley  diamonds. 
He  had  left  her  suddenly,  the  reason  being,  it  was 
surmised,  that  he  had  felt  his  mania  returning, 
and  had  purposely  gone  away  and  given  himself 
in  charge  of  a  doctor  who  kept  a  private  establish- 
ment for  the  treatment  of  mental  cases.  The 
doctor  had  been  found,  and  had  stated  that  Mr. 
Dalmain  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  him 
at  intervals,  generally  once  a  year,  and  requesting 
him  to  take  care  of  him  until  the  mania  had 
passed  away,  as  he  dreaded  what  he  might  do  if 
he  was  left  to  control  his  own  actions.    Such  cases, 
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though  not  common,  were  well  known  to  specialists 
in  mental  diseases. 

Mr.  Dalmain  remained  for  six  months  with  the 
doctor,  and  then  announced  his  intention  of  travel- 
ling in  Europe,  and  it  was  assumed  he  had  arrived 
in  London  at  the  very  time  the  actress  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  diamonds  was  wearing  them  on 
the  stage  of  a  London  theatre.  From  Lord  Darley's 
solicitor  it  was  ascertained  that  the  actress  had 
been  visited  by  Mr.  Dalmain.  and  had  given  the 
diamonds  up  to  him ;  his  reason  for  getting  them 
away  from  her  being  probably  that  he  had  learned 
they  were  exciting  attention,  and  he  fancied  that 
if  through  her  they  were  traced  to  him,  his  con- 
nection with  the  missing  Lord  Darley  might  be 
traced  also,  and  the  murder,  which  he  believed  he 
had  committed,  would  be  traced  home  to  him. 

The  New  York  Herald  concluded  by  stating  that 
at  the  time  of  writing  Mr.  Dalmain's  whereabouts 
was  unknown,  but  the  diamonds  it  was  believed 
had  been  deposited  with  his  solicitor,  who  had  put 
them  in  his  strong-room  for  safe  custody. 

*  *  •*  *  * 

A  fortnight  later  Maggie  Montressor  learnt 
through  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Dalmain  had 
heard   of   Lord   Darley's   reappearance,    and   had, 
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fearing  that  he  would  be  arrested,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life. 

The  mystery  of  the  Darley  diamonds  was  ex- 
plained at  last,  and  Maggie  Montressor,  who  felt 
her  former  lover's  fate  very  much,  and  was  desirous 
of  avoiding  the  notoriety  which  her  own  share  in 
the  strange  life-drama  would  bring  her,  left  the 
stage  altogether,  and,  resuming  her  own  name  of 
Gaffer  ton,  eventually  married  a  young  farmer  in 
her  native  district,  and  did  her  best  to  forget  her 
former  career  and  the  days  when  she  was  the 
envied  wearer  of  the  Darley  diamonds. 


X. 

THE  JUDGES  WIFE. 

'  Well,  dear  ?'  said  Lady  Morton  anxiously, 
rising,  and  coming  towards  her  husband  as  he 
entered  the  drawing-room  where  she  was  seated 
alone. 

'  Guilty  !'  replied  Sir  Francis  Morton,  one  of  her 
Majesty's  judges. 

'  And  the  sentence  ?' 

'  The  only  one  I  could  pronounce.  But  please 
don't  let  us  talk  of  it  any  more,  dear.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  painful  experiences  of  my  life, 
and  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  let  me  try  and  for- 
get it.' 

Lady  Morton  turned  from  her  husband  with  a 
sigh,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  peered  into 
the  glowing  embers. 

Her  husband  had  that  afternoon  sentenced  a 
man  to   death  !     It  was  the  first  time  that  this 
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ghastly  duty  had  devolved  upon  the  judge,  who, 
as  judges  go,  was  a  young  man.  As  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  he  had  metaphorically  put  the 
rope  round  a  murderer's  neck  more  than  once ;  but 
since  his  elevation  to  the  Bench,  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  had  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  a 
fellow-creature. 

'  I  ought  not  to  have  come  home  to  dinner  this 
evening,'  thought  Sir  Francis,  as  a  little  later  on 
he  sat  opposite  his  young  wife  at  the  table,  and 
noticed  how  pale  and  distressed  she  looked.  He 
knew  what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  Tender- 
hearted and  sensitive  to  a  degree,  Grace  Morton 
was  horrified  to  think  that  from  the  mouth  of  the 
man  she  loved  and  revered  there  had  only  a  few 
short  hours  previously  passed  the  terrible  words : 
'  And  you  shall  be  taken  to  the  place  from  whence 
you  came,  and  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you 
are  dead.' 

She  had  hoped,  she  had  prayed,  that  it  might 
never  be  her  husband's  fate  to  have  this  terrible 
responsibility.  When  the  gentle  country  girl,  the 
daughter  of  the  Vicar  of  a  quiet  little  parish  in  the 
most  romantic  portion  of  the  Lake  District,  had 
married  the  eminent  Queen's  counsel,  the  idea  that 
he  would  one  day  be  a  judge  and  try  men  and 

15 
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women  for  their  lives  had  never  entered  her  head. 
Frank  Morton  had  been  a  life-long  friend  of  her 
father's,  and  a  constant  visitor  during  his  brief 
holidays.  He  had  been  a  widower  for  many  years, 
the  wife  of  his  early  manhood  having  died  a  few 
years  after  their  marriage.  He  was  a  handsome 
man  and  a  charming  man ;  and,  seeing  so  little 
society  of  any  kind,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Grace 
Ellerslie  returned  the  affection  which  her  father's 
friend  made  no  effort  to  conceal.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent marriage  in  every  sense  of  the  word  for  the 
country  Vicar's  daughter;  and  she  had  been  very 
happy,  for  her  husband's  tastes,  like  her  own,  were 
simple,  and  the  world  of  fashion  and  excitement 
had  no  charm  for  either  of  them. 

And  now  she  was  Lady  Morton,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Francis  Morton,  one  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  and 
her  husband  had  sentenced  a  man  to  death. 

It  was  a  miserable  little  tete-a-tete  dinner  that 
evening.  Scarcely  a  word  passed  between  husband 
and  wife,  and  dish  after  dish  was  removed  almost 
untouched. 

When  the  servants  had  left  the  room,  Lady 
Morton  looked  up  anxiously  at  her  husband,  and 
said : 

'  Frank,  can't  you  do  anything  ?' 
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'What  can  I  do,  my  dear?  The  case  was  as 
clear  as  possible.  I  summed  up  as  much  in  the 
prisoner's  favour  as  I  possibly  could  ;  but  the  facts 
were  damning,  and  no  jury  could  possibly  have 
brought  in  any  other  verdict.  They  couldn't  even 
recommend  the  poor  wretch  to  mercy.' 

'  And  the  poor  man  himself — he  has  protested 
his  innocence  all  along.  Did  he  say  nothing  when 
you — when  you — had  sentenced  him  ?' 

'Yes;  he  said,  "I  am  innocent."  But  what  is 
that  ?  The  guiltiest  wretch  will  protest  his  inno- 
cence to  the  last — even  on  the  scaffold.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  educated  men  confess,  although  every 
effort  is  made  by  the  chaplain  to  work  upon  their 
feelings  and  induce  them  to  do  so.' 

'  Then  the  man  will  be  hanged  ?' 

'  Grace,  Grace !  for  goodness'  sake,  my  darling, 
don't  look  at  me  like  that  —  you  distress  me 
beyond  measure !  God  knows,  the  duty  I  have  had 
to  perform  was  trying  enough ;  don't  make  me 
more  unhappy  that  I  am.' 

When  Mr.  Justice  Morton  said  that  he  was 
unhappy  he  spoke  the  truth.  The  emotion  he 
had  displayed  under  the  dreadful  ordeal  in  court 
was  perfectly  genuine.  He  had  felt,  and  felt 
deeply,  the  responsibility  for  the  first  time  placed 
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upon  him.  He  had  fully  recognised  that  he  was 
ordering  a  fellow-creature  to  be  hurried  into 
eternity,  and  the  knowledge  that  what  he  had  to 
do  would  be  a  terrible  shock  to  his  tender-hearted, 
sensitive  young  wife  had  added  to  his  grief. 

Lady  Morton  rose  to  go.  For  the  first  time 
since  they  had  been  man  and  wife  it  was  a  relief  to 
both  of  them  to  escape  from  each  other's  society. 

But  before  she  left  the  dining-room  Lady  Morton 
came  to  her  husband,  and  laid  her  hand  gently 
upon  his  shoulder. 

'  Frank,'  she  said,  '  if  there  is  anything  you  can 
do  conscientiously  to  save  this  man's  life,  promise 
me  that  you  will  do  it.' 
'  I  promise.' 

Left  alone,  Sir  Francis  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat 
back  in  his  chair  and  stared  at  the  ceiling. 

What  could  he  do  ?  This  man's  case  was  not 
one  to  excite  public  sympathy.  There  was  very 
little  chance  of  an  appeal  to  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  people  who  always  protest  against  executions 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  reprieve  for  murderers 
might  go  through  the  usual  performance ;  but  if  he 
were  appealed  to  as  the  judge  who  tried  the  case 
by  the  Home  Office,  what  could  he  say  to  stay  the 
regular  process  of  the  law  ?     Nothing  ! 
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And  yet  he  had  a  lurking  idea  that  the  man 
might  be  innocent  after  all.  As  a  judge  there  was 
nothing  to  justify  such  an  idea ;  but  his  wife  had 
in  some  way  or  other  communicated  her  own  frame 
of  mind  to  him  as  a  man.  She  had  followed  the 
case  in  the  papers,  and  had  all  along  declared  that 
he  might  not  be  guilty.  The  evidence  in  the  case, 
he  confessed  to  himself,  was  fatal  to  the  hope. 
Her  heart,  and  not  her  brain,  had  been  worked 
upon. 

Sitting  alone  in  an  unhappy  and  melancholy 
frame  of  mind,  knowing  the  effect  that  this  man's 
death  would  have  upon  his  wife,  the  judge  mentally 
went  over  the  whole  case  again,  and  summed  up 
the  evidence  in  order  to  see  if  there  was  any 
possibility  of  any  other  theory  than  that  of  the 
guilt  of  the  condemned  man. 

The  facts  as  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses,  and  in 
every  way  corroborated,  were  simple  : 

John  L 'Estrange,  a  young  fellow  engaged  on  his 
own  account  in  an  agency  business  in  the  City, 
had  been  seen  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  September 
talking  to  a  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  small  market- 
gardener  near  Brentford.  They  were  seen  together 
near  the  river  Brent  by  a  man  who  knew  the  girl 
well — one   of   her   father's   hands — and  who   also 
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knew  L 'Estrange,  having  frequently,  a  year  or  two 
previously,  seen  them  together  in  company.  It 
was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  they 
were  seen,  and  ih.ej  were  apparently  quarrelling. 
The  witness  overheard  the  man  say,  '  It's  no  use 
your  threatening  me  ;  I  can't  do  any  more.'  They 
then  walked  along  by  the  river  until  some  trees 
hid  them  from  the  witness's  sight.  An  hour  later 
John  L'Estrange  was  proved  to  have  been  at 
Brentford  Station.  He  appeared  in  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement  and  agitation.  That  night 
the  girl  never  returned  to  her  home,  and  early  on 
the  following  morning  her  body  was  found  lying  by 
the  bank  in  a  shallow  part  of  the  river,  There 
were  marks  of  violence  round  her  throat.  The 
girl  had  evidently  been  throttled  until  she  was 
senseless,  and  had  then  been  pushed  into  the 
water. 

It  was  on  the  information  of  her  father's  labourer, 
one  William  Stevens,  that  the  police  arrested  John 
L'Estrange.  They  arrested  him  at  his  office  in  the 
City,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  search  of  the 
apartments  he  occupied  with  his  wife  and  child, 
an  infant  of  six  months,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dalston. 

John  L'Estrange,  when  informed  of  the  discovery 
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of  the  murder,  was  horror-stricken.     For  a  time  he 
could  not  speak,  but  when  he  had  recovered  him- 
self he  declared  that  he  was  innocent,  but  admitted, 
after  being  cautioned  by  the  police,  that  he  had 
been  in  the  girl's  company  on  the  evening  of  the 
crime.  Search  among  the  prisoner's  papers  revealed 
the  fact  that  for  some  time  past  the  girl,  who  had 
been  his  mistress  previous   to   his  marriage,  had 
been  obtaining  money  of  him,  threatening  to  come 
to  his  home  and  make  a  scandal  unless  he  complied 
with  her  requests. 

L'E strange  had  left  her  only  when  her  ex- 
travagant habits  and  dissipated  ways  compelled 
him  to.  He  would  have  broken  the  unhappy 
connection  long  before,  but  he  was  afraid  of  the 
girl.  When  they  parted  he  gave  her  all  that  he 
could  spare,  but  she  squandered  it,  and  eventually 
returned  to  her  father's  home,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  to  have  settled  down.  But  she  grew  weary 
of  her  surroundings,  and  talked  of  going  to  America 
if  she  could  get  the  money.  Then  it  was  that  she 
began  to  threaten  and  annoy  her  old  lover  again. 

In  the  girl's  boxes  at  her  father's  cottage  were 
found  letters  from  L'E  strange,  pleading  that  he 
was  in  monetary  difficulties ;  that  he  had  given 
all  he  could  afford,  and   urging  her  not  to  drive 
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him  to  '  do  something  desperate.'  The  last  letter, 
dated  the  day  before  that  of  the  murder,  made  the 
appointment  which  proved  to  be  the  fatal  one,  and 
in  it  the  prisoner  distinctly  stated  that  at  present 
he  was  absolutely  unable  to  give  her  any  more 
money. 

This  was  important,  because  the  contention  of 
the  prisoner  was  that  he  met  the  girl,  gave  her 
money,  and  pacified  her. 

The  other  evidence  bearing  strongly  upon  the 
prisoner's  guilt  was  his  agitation  at  the  railway- 
station,  where  several  people  noticed  that  his  face 
was  swollen  and  bruised,  as  though  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  struggle,  and  that  his  linen  collar  was 
crushed,  and  detached  on  one  side  from  the  collar- 
stud.  A  witness  came  forward  who  proved  that  at 
the  railway- station  he  said  to  L 'Estrange,  '  Your 
collar  is  undone,'  and  that  the  prisoner  tried  to 
push  it  down  inside  his  coat,  and  the  witness  then 
noticed  that  the  one  button-hole  was  torn  so  that  it 
would  not  fasten. 

The  explanation  offered  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner 
was  that  he  and  the  girl  had  quarrelled,  and  that 
the  girl,  who  was  of  a  violent  and  excitable  disposi- 
tion, had  flown  at  him  and  scratched  his  face,  and 
in  the  struggle  had  seized  him  by  the  collar,  which 
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had  thus  been  torn  away  from  the  bone  stud  on 
one  side. 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  no  eyewitness  of  a 
crime  the  evidence  must  be  circumstantial.  If 
only  the  accused  were  convicted  whose  deed  could 
be  proved  on  the  sworn  testimony  of  an  eyewitness, 
then  a  man  would  only  have  to  lock  himself  in  a 
room  with  his  victim,  accomplish  his  act  carefully, 
and  walk  out  and  snap  his  fingers  at  justice,  abso- 
lutely unconvictable  because  no  one  actually  saw 
him  in  the  act  of  taking  life. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  no  one  actually  saw 
John  L 'Estrange  murder  his  former  mistress,  the 
market-gardener's  daughter,  there  was  not  a  single 
link  missing  in  the  chain  of  evidence  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  had  been  condemned. 

He  went  by  his  own  admission  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  a  woman  who  was  making  his 
life  unbearable,  threatening  his  domestic  peace, 
and  making  money,  which  he  could  not  spare, 
the  price  of  a  truce  of  hostilities.  He  was  seen 
with  the  woman  by  the  spot  where  a  few  hours 
later  she  was  found  dead,  and,  according  to  the 
medical  evidence,  she  had  been  dead  just  the 
number  of  hours  which  would  carry  the  period  of 
the  crime  back  to  the  time  at  which  she  and  John 
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L 'Estrange  were  alone  together  close  to  the  spot 
at  which  the  body  was  found.  The  motive  for  the 
crime  was  a  common  one,  and  was  self-evident. 
The  opportunity  was  admitted,  and  the  prisoner 
came  away  from  the  scene  of  the  crime  bearing  on 
his  own  person  the  marks  of  a  violent  struggle, 
such  as  would  naturally  occur  when  a  young  and 
healthy  woman  found  herself  in  the  grip  of  a  would- 
be  murderer. 

In  opposition  to  this  overpowering  array  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  what  was  the  theory  of  the 
defence  ? 

That  John  L 'Estrange  had  met  the  girl,  and 
that  a  quarrel  had  ensued,  and  that  she  had  in  a 
fit  of  violent  passion  attacked  him.  That  he  had 
given  her  money — five  pounds  in  gold,  he  said — 
and  left  her.  This  story  of  the  money  was  dis- 
proved :  the  girl's  purse  was  still  in  her  possession, 

but  it  contained  only  a  few  shillings,  so  that  story 

» 

was  untrue.  The  girl  was  murdered,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  that ;  she  must  have  been  murdered 
by  somebody,  and  there  was  everything  to  prove 
that  that  somebody  was  John  L 'Estrange. 

The  judge  reviewed  the  whole  story  again  in  his 
mind,  and  he  went  to  his  study  and  looked  carefully 
over  his  notes.     There  was  not  to  his  mind  a  single 
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flaw  in  the  evidence.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
justification  that  he  could  see  for  any  interference 
with  the  sentence  it  had  been  his  duty  to  pro- 
nounce. 

He  had  to  confess  as  much  to  his  wife,  and 
having  done  so,  he  begged  her  to  try  and  dismiss 
the  matter  from  her  mind ;  at  any  rate,  not  to  let 
it  be  the  subject  of  any  further  conversation  between 
them.  '  You  must  promise  me  this,  Grace.  Think, 
my  dear,  of  the  painful  position  in  which  you 
place  me.  If  I  am  to  be  an  honest  and  upright 
judge  I  must  put  every  consideration  aside  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  even  consideration  for 
her  whom  I  love  better  than  everything  in  the 
world.' 

'  Yery  well,  dear,'  said  Lady  Morton  quietly,  '  if 
you  feel  that  you  can  do  nothing,  I  promise.  But 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  act  for  myself  in  the 
matter.' 

The  judge  hesitated. 

'  My  dear,  you  must  remember  that,  as  the  wife 
of  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  for  you  to  move  in 
the  matter  would  be ' 

'  Can  you  not  trust  me  to  remember  your  honour 
and  your  welfare  before  anything  ?' 

The   judge  hesitated   no   longer.     He  took  his 
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young  wife's  face  between  his  hands,  and  kissed 
her  softly  on  the  brow. 

'  Yes,  dear,  do  whatever  your  good  woman's  heart 

tells  you  to  do.     I  trust  you  implicitly.' 

***** 

Two  days  later  a  lady  called  at  the  little  house 
at  Dalston,  and,  avoiding  giving  her  name,  but 
simply  stating  that  she  wished  to  see  Mrs. 
L 'Estrange  on  an  important  matter,  succeeded, 
after  some  difficulty,  in  obtaining  an  interview. 

The  young  wife,  pale,  and  with  her  eyes  swollen 
and  red  with  constant  weeping,  sat  in  the  little 
parlour,  her  baby  in  her  arms. 

Nervous  and  hesitating  at  first,  she  grew 
gradually  reassured  by  the  gentle  manner  and 
sweet  voice  of  her  visitor,  and  freely  answered 
the  questions  put  to  her.  She  understood  that 
the  lady  was  interested  in  her  husband's  case,  and 
was  working  with  others  to  obtain  a  reprieve.  But 
she  had  nothing  to  tell  which  could  be  of  any 
service.  She  was  sure  he  was  innocent.  He  was 
of  a  kindly,  gentle  disposition,  and  not  at  all  an 
excitable  or  a  passionate  man.  She  was  sure  that 
he  could  never  have  done  such  a  cruel  and  terrible 
deed.  She  had  seen  him  during  the  trial,  and  he 
had  told  her  all  the  circumstances  of  his  unhappy 
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connection  with  this  woman.  It  had  been  broken 
off  long  before  his  marriage.  He  might  have  let 
the  girl  do  her  worst,  but  it  was  of  his  wife  he 
thought.  He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  they  had 
never  had  a  single  quarrel.  The  day  he  went  to 
Brentford  he  kissed  her  and  the  child  before  he 
went.  Could  he  have  done  that  with  murder  in 
his  heart?  When  he  came  back,  though  he  was 
agitated  at  first  and  told  her  an  untruth,  explaining 
that  he  had  been  set  upon  by  roughs  who  had 
robbed  him  of  the  money  he  had  with  him,  yet 
that  night  he  slept  quite  calmly,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing before  he  went  away  to  business  he  played  with 
the  child.  Could  he  have  done  that  with  murder 
on  his  soul  ?  The  poor  young  wife  acknow- 
ledged that  the  circumstances  looked  terribly  black 
against  her  husband,  but  she  was  as  certain  of 
his  innocence  in  the  matter  as  she  was  of  her 
own. 

Of  course  she  had  no  theory  as  to  the  murder; 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  girl  or  her  friends,  or  her 
circumstances.  Someone  must  have  killed  the  girl 
after  her  husband  left. 

But  who,  and  why  ? 

Mrs.  L'Estrange  shook  her  head.  Her  husband's 
solicitor  had  been  to  her,  but  he  could  not  find  the 
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slightest  clue  to  go  upon.  People  may  murder  for 
revenge,  or  in  passion,  or  for  robbery. 

The  lady  bowed  her  head — that  was  so.  Then 
she  repeated  the  word  '  Eobbery '  out  loud.  It 
suggested  to  her  mind  just  one  little  point  which 
had  not,  according  to  the  evidence,  been  inves- 
tigated sufficiently. 

'  By-the-bye,  tell  me,'  she  said,  '  do  you  know  if, 
when  your  husband  left  you  to  go  to  Brentford,  he 
had  any  money  with  him  ?  You  see,  in  his  letter 
he  distinctly  told  the  girl  he  could  give  no  more, 
and  none  was  found  on  her.' 

'  He  took  money  away,  because  he  explained  to 
me  that  it  was  of  that  he  had  been  robbed  ;  that 
was  why  he  came  home  all  torn  and  scratched,  he 
told  me.' 

'  Yes,  but  wait  a  minute  :  he  said  that  he  gave 
this  girl  five  pounds  ;  now  did  he — we  know  his 
story  of  being  robbed  is  untrue — have  so  much 
money  about  him  ?     Think  !     Can't  you  recollect  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  he  took  money ;  because  I 
had  some  bills  to  pay,  and  I  had  put  the  people  off; 
money  had  been  short,  for  my  husband's  business 
was  slack.' 

'  But  this  day  he  had  money,  you  say ;  you  are 
sure  ?' 
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1  Yes ;  he  came  home  early  that  afternoon,  and 
he  gave  me  five  pounds  in  gold,  and  when  he  took 
it  out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket,  I  saw  that  he  had 
more.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  out  with  a 
German  gentleman,  and  sold  a  large  parcel  of 
goods  for  him  to  one  of  the  big  City  houses  for 
cash,  and  the  gentleman  had  given  him  ten  pounds 
in  cash  on  account  of  his  commission,  as  he  ex- 
plained he  was  pushed  for  money.  It  was  a  piece 
of  good  luck,  he  told  me.' 

'  And  of  that  other  five  pounds  you  knew  nothing  ? 
You  never  saw  it  ?' 

'  No ;  he  told  me  it  was  that  he  had  been 
robbed  of.' 

'  Then,  as  we  know  he  wasn't  robbed,  he  did  in 
some  way  get  rid  of  five  pounds — the  sum  he  says 
he  gave  the  girl  that  night.' 

'  Yes,  undoubtedly.' 

'  Well  that,  at  any  rate,  is  something  to  go  upon,' 
said  the  lady,  rising.  '  Be  as  brave  as  you  can, 
my  poor  girl,  and  let  us  hope  that  we  may  yet 
prove  the  truth  of  your  husband's  story.' 

As  the  lady  was  about  to  leave,  the  landlady 
came  into  the  room.  There  was  a  German  gentle- 
man anxious  to  see  Mrs.  L 'Estrange.  He  had 
been  to   the  office   and   found  it  closed,  and  the 
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people  in  the  same  building  had  given  him  the 
wife's  address.     He  wished  to  see  her  particularly. 

'  This  is  the  gentleman,  perhaps,  who  paid  your 
husband  that  day  ?' 

'It  may  be.  Will  you  wait  and  see  him  with 
me  ?  You  will  be  able  to  hear  for  yourself  what  he 
says,  if  it  is  so.' 

The  German  gentleman  was  shown  in.  He  was 
excited,  and  in  his  excitement  his  English  was  more 
broken  than  it  would  probably  otherwise  have  been. 
He  had  been  travelling,  and  had  only  on  his  return 
to  London  heard  of  the  arrest  of  L 'Estrange.  He 
had  gone  to  the  office  to  find  out  where  his  relatives 
were,  because  he  had  read  the  trial,  and  something 
very  curious  had  struck  him. 

On  the  day  of  the  murder  he  had  paid  to 
L 'Estrange  ten  sovereigns  on  account  of  commis- 
sion. That  day  he  left  and  went  to  Manchester ; 
and  in  the  train,  feeling  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  he 
found  a  sovereign  which  he  knew  should  not  have 
been  there,  because  in  that  pocket  he  had  ten 
sovereigns  only,  the  sum  he  had  drawn  at  the  bank 
to  pay  his  agent,  who  asked  for  the  money.  But 
in  that  pocket  he  had  that  morning  placed  a 
twenty-mark  gold  piece,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
size  as  a  sovereign,  and  like  it.     He  had  put  the 
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gold  piece  aside  to  keep  it,  as  it  was  rather  a 
curiosity,  being  one  of  the  few  gold  pieces  coined 
during  the  six  weeks  that  the  Emperor  Frederick 
was  Kaiser,  and  it  had  the  Emperor  Frederick's 
portrait  on  it.  He  was  certain  that  he  had  given 
it  to  Mr.  L 'Estrange. 

It  was  a  slight  thing,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
let  the  wife  know  in  such  a  case  as  this.  If  a  gold 
German  piece  of  this  description  had  been  found 
on  the  girl,  Mr.  L 'Estrange  had  given  her  money. 
There  might  be  nothing  in  his  information,  but  he 
could  not  withhold  it.  It  was  a  trifle,  but  then 
trifles  in  such  an  affair  were  valuable. 

The  lady  who  had  interviewed  the  wife  inter- 
posed. She  asked  Mrs.  L 'Estrange  if  such  a  piece 
was  given  her  by  her  husband  among  the  five  gold 
pieces  that  day  ?  No.  Was  such  a  piece  in  her 
husband's  possession  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  ? 
No.  The  police  had  given  a  description  of  every- 
thing found  on  him  at  the  trial.  Then  the  German 
gold  piece  with  the  Emperor  Frederick's  portrait 
upon   it  was  disposed  of  in  some  way  that  fatal 

evening.     Yes,  that  must  have  been  so. 

***** 

The  solicitor  for  the  defence  was  duly  apprised 
of  the  circumstance  of  the  German  gold  coin,  and 

16 
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requested  to  follow  up  that  slight  clue.  He  went 
about  the  business  in  a  careful  and  systematic 
manner,  and  communicated  of  course  with  the 
Home  Office  and  the  Police,  but  the  Home  Office 
and  the  Police  didn't  place  the  same  value  on  the 
new  piece  of  evidence  that  he  did.  They  didn't  see, 
as  no  such  coin  had  been  found  on  the  murdered 
woman,  that  such  a  coin  having  been  at  one  time 
in  L'Estrange's  possession  was  in  any  way  in  his 
favour.  If  it  had  been  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  girl,  yes.     But  it  wasn't. 

There  was  one  person,  though,  who  clung  to  this 
slight  thread  and  believed  in  its  strength  implicitly, 
and  that  was  the  lady  who  had  heard  the  story  told 
by  the  German  gentleman  to  the  condemned  man's 
wife. 

She  went  personally  to  Brentford,  she  employed 
people  to  search  in  every  direction  round  the  spot 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed.  She  had 
a  vague  hope  that  something  might  be  found, 
though  she  could  not  explain  to  herself  why  this 
gold  coin  should  be.  But  the  disappearance  of  the 
money  which  L'Estrange,  she  now  firmly  felt  con- 
vinced, had  taken  there  had  impressed  itself  deeply 
on  her  mind.  She  felt  convinced  that  he  was 
innocent,  and  that  the  proof  of  his  innocence  lay 
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in  discovery  of  the  coin.  At  Brentford  she  made 
inquiries  in  a  quiet  way,  and  talked  to  various 
people  about  the  murder.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  but  for  the  labourer  who  saw  the  man 
and  woman  together  that  night  L 'Estrange  would 
not  have  been  condemned.  No  one  else  had  seen 
him  near  the  spot  or  with  her.  She  thought  she 
would  like  to  see  this  witness  —  a  man  named 
Stevens,  and  she  was  told  that  he  was  not  at  work 
now,  as  since  the  trial  he  had  been  drinking 
heavily.  It  had  excited  him  too  much  being  in 
London  every  day,  and  being  interviewed  and  sent 
for  by  all  the  big  lawyer  folks  and  such  like,  and 
he'd  taken  -to  drink,  and  been  idle  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial. 

'It'll  be  his  ruin,'  said  the  shopkeeper,  with 
whom  the  lady  had  conversed.  '  Why,  the  other 
night  he  was  in  the  Red  Lion  the  whole  evening, 
drinking  with  one  and  another,  and  yesterday  he 
was  too  queer  to  get  out,  but  he  sent  a  neighbour's 
little  boy  to  the  public-house  for  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
and  gave  him  a  sovereign  to  pay  for  it.  He  must 
have  been  well  paid  by  the  newspapers  for  sitting 
for  his  portrait  and  being  interviewed,  and  the 
queer  thing  of  it  was  that  it  wasn't  a  sovereign  he 
sent,  but  a  foreign  gold  piece  just  like  one,' 
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'A  foreign  gold  piece  !'  said  the  lady  excitedly. 

'Yes,  a  German  piece  I  heard  the  landlord  of 

the  Eed  Lion  said  it  was,  as  good  as  a  sovereign  in 

that  country,  but  not  here.     We  don't  have  our 

sovereigns  "made  in  Germany" — not  yet  at  least.' 

-&  #  #  *  * 

One  of  the  missing  coins  was  found,  the  only 
one  that  could  be  identified,  and  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  man  who  had  on  his  own  evidence 
been  near  enough  to  the  river  to  see  L 'Estrange 
and  the  girl  together.  The  man  had  been  drinking 
heavily  since  the  trial ;  he  had  not  worked,  and  he 
had  spent  money,  and  he  sent  this  gold  coin  to  the 
public-house,  never  noticing  it  was  not  an  English 
sovereign.  When  an  inquiry  was  made  at  the 
place  where  he  lived,  the  gold  coin  returned  by  the 
landlord  was  found  in  his  possession.  It  was  a 
twenty-mark  German  coin,  with  the  bust  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  on  it. 

Questioned  as  to  how  he  became  possessed  of  it, 
the  man  contradicted  himself,  and  was  arrested, 
and  the  representation  made  to  the  Home  Secretary 
at  once  resulted  in  a  respite  being  granted  to  the 
condemned  man.  In  prison  Stevens,  conscience- 
stricken  and  terrified,  confessed  to  his  guilt.  He 
had  watched  the  meeting  of  the  old  lovers.     He 
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had  seen  the  quarrel,  and  the  girl's  attack  on  the 
man ;  he  had  heard  him  implore  the  girl  not  to 
make  a  scene  or  to  ruin  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife  and  child,  and  he  had  seen  L 'Estrange  give 
the  girl  gold,  which  she  held  in  her  hand  when  he 
said  good-night,  and  left  her. 

The  sight  of  gold  tempted  the  man.  He  was 
hiding  in  the  trees  near  the  river ;  the  girl,  with 
the  gold  still  clasped  in  her  hand,  came  towards 
him  into  the  darkness.  In  a  moment,  obeying  a 
sudden  impulse,  he  sprang  out  on  her,  seized  her 
by  the  throat,  and  tore  the  money  from  her  hand. 
But  they  had  struggled  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  to  the  river's  edge.  It  was  lighter  there,  and 
the  girl  recognised  him  and  gurgled  his  name. 
Then  he  was  desperate ;  he  clutched  her  more 
tightly  round  the  throat,  and  throttled  the  life  out 
of  her,  and  then  pushed  her  backwards  into  the 
water  and  went  home. 

When  the  body  was  discovered,  he  saw  a  way  of 
at  once  diverting  suspicion  from  himself,  and 
swore  to  what  was  actually  true — the  meeting  of 
L'E strange  and  the  murdered  girl. 

And  circumstantial  evidence  did  the  rest,  and 
placed  the  rope  round  the  neck  of  the  wrong  man. 
Immediately    upon    the    confession    of    the    real 
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murderer,  L 'Estrange  was  graciously  granted  '  a 
free  pardon '  by  her  Majesty ;  but  neither  he  nor 
the  trusting,  loving  woman  who  welcomed  him 
back  with  tears  of  hysterical  joy,  ever  knew  how 
much  they  owed  to  the  wife  of  the  judge  who  had 
condemned  him  to  death. 

Sir  Francis  Morton  himself  is  the  only  person 
who  knows  that,  and  there  are  rumours  that,  at 
his  wife's  earnest  solicitation,  he  is  about  to  retire 
from  the  Bench  and  live  upon  his  private  fortune, 
which  is  considerable.  He  feels  that  he  will  never 
be  able  to  perform  the  most  solemn  part  of  his 
duty  with  an  unbiased  mind,  if  he  shall  have  a 
murder  case  before  him.  His  wife  saved  his  first 
victim  from  the  gallows,  and  he  does  not  care  to 
put  her  to  the  ordeal  again.  He  has  come  calmly 
to  the  conclusion  that  when  a  wife  takes  to  upsetting 
her  husband's  business  arrangements,  it  is  time  for 
him  to  give  up. 


THE    END. 


BILLING    AN1)   SONS,    PKlM'ElcS,    GUlLBFlKD. 


The  Dawn  of  Light  between  her  last 
Moments  and  Eternity. 

.      "  As  cl°ll?B-°J  adversity  gathered  around,  Marie  Antoinette  displayed  a  Patience  and  Oouraee 
in  Unparalleled  Sufferings  such  as  few  Saints  and  Martyrs  have  equalled.  The  Pure  Ortlt 

her  nature  was  but  hidden  under  the  cross  of  worldliness,  and  the  scoreo.ng  firl  of  suffering 
revealed  one  of  the  tenderest  hearts,  and  one  of  the  Bravest  Natures  that  history  records  SUBenng 

(Which  will  Haunt  all  who  have  studied  that  tremendous  drama 
THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION.)" 

"  When  one  reflects  that 
a  century  which  considered  itself 
enlightened,  of  the  most  refined 
civilization,  ends  with  public  acts 
of  such  barbarity,  one  begins  to 
doubt  of  Human  Nature  itself, 
and  fear  that  the  brute  which  is 
always  in  Human  Nature,  has 
the  ascendancy  !"— Gower. 

"Power  itself  hath  not  one- 
half  the  Might  of  Gentleness." 

"She  who  Kocka  the  Cradle 
Rules  the  World." 

"Extinguish  all  emotions  of 
heart  and  what  differences  will 
remain?  I  do  not  say  between 
man  and  brute,  but  between  Man 
and  mere  inanimate  Clod  !  " 

—Cicero. 

The  Unspeakable 

Grandeur  of  the  Human 

Heart. 

The  Drying  up  of  a  single 
tear  has  more  Honest  Fame 
than  Shedding  SEAS  OF 
GORE!!! 

All  Hope  of  Succour  but  from  Thee  is  Past  I 
What  is  Ten  Thousand  Times  more  Horrible  than  Revolution  or  War? 

!~^ 

"  O  World !  O  men !  what  are  we,  and  our  best  designs,  that  we  must  work  by  crime  to 
punish  crime,  and  slay,  as  if  death  had  but  this  one  gate?"— Byron. 

"What is  Ten  Thousand  Times  more  Terrible  than  Revolution  or  War?  Outraged  Nature! 
She  kills  and  kills,  and  is  never  tired  of  killing,  till  she  has  taught  man  the  terrible  lesson  he 
is  so  slow  to  learn— that  Nature  is  only  conquered  by  obeying  her  ....  Man  has  his  courtesies 
in  Revolution  and  War-  he  spares  the  woman  and  child.  But  Nature  is  fierce  when  she  is 
offended;  she  spares  neither  woman  nor  child.  She  has  no  pity,  for  some  awful  but  most  good 
reason.  She  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  pity.  Silently  she  strikes  the  sleeping  child  with  as  little 
remorse  as  she  would  strike  the  strong  man  with  musket  or  the  pickaxe  in  his  hand.  Oh  !  would 
to  God  that  some  man  had  the  pictorial  eloquence  to  put  before  the  mothers  of  England  the  mass 
of  preventible  suffering,  the  mass  of  preventible  agony  of  mind  which  exists  in  England  year  after 
year. "— Ki  ngslet. 

MORAL.— Life  is  a  Battle,  not  a  Victory.    Disobey  ye  who  will,  but 

ye  who  disobey  must  suffer. 

[See  Over. 


LIGHT  yersus  DARKNESS. 

"  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  late  Prince  Consort— a  man  himself  of  the  purest 
mind,  who  ■powerfully  impressed  and  influenced  others  by  sheer  force  of  his  own  benevolent 
■nature — when  drawing  up  the  conditions  of  the  annual  prize  to  be  given  by  Her  Majesty 
at  Wellington  College,  to  determine  that  it  should  be  awarded  Not  to  the  Cleverest 
Boy,  nor  the  most  Bookish  Boy,  nor  to  the  most  Precise,  Diligent,  and 
Prudent  Boy,  but  to  the  Noblest  Boy,  to  the  Boy  who  should  show  the 
most  promise  of  becoming  a  Large-Hearted,  High-Motived  Man."— Smiles. 

"How  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty !  in  action  how  like  an  Angel!  in 
apprehension  how  like  a  God." 

"SHAKESPEARE,  the  Greatest  Genius  who  has  ever  yet  lived,"  taugl  t  the 
Divineness  of  Forgiveness,  of  Perpetual  Mercy,  of  Constant  Patience,  of 
Endless  Peace,  of  Perpetual  Gentleness.  If  you  can  show  ms  one  who  knew  things 
better  than  this  man,  show  him  !  1  I  know  him  not ! !  If  he  had  appeared  as  a  Divine, 
they  would  have  Burned  Him ;  as  a  Politician,  they  would  have  Beheaded  Him. 

"  He  Taught  that  Kindness  is  Nobler  than  Revenge ! ! 

The  Rev.  Geokge  Dawson,  M.A. 

"Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest       And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to 
God's  render 

When  mercy  seasons  justice,  The  Deeds  of  Mercy."— Shakes peaee. 

"  And  such  is  Human  Life ;  so  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone  I " 

What  higher  aim  can  man  attain  than  conquest  over  human  pain  ? 

JEOPARDY  OF  LIFE,  THE  GREAT  DANGER  OF  DELAY. 

You  can  change  the  trickling  stream,  but  not  the  Raging  Torrent. 

WHAT  EVERYBODY  SHOULD  READ.— How  important  it  is  to  every  individual  to 
have  at  hand  some  simple,  effective,  and  palatable  remedy,  such  as  ENO'S  "  FRUIT 
SALT,"  to  check  disease  at  the  onset ! !  1  For  this  is  the  time.  With  very  little  trouble 
you  can  change  the  course  of  the  trickling  mountain  stream,  but  not  the  rolling  river.  It  will 
defy  all  your  tiny  efforts.  I  feel  I  cannot  sufficiently  impress  this  important  information  upon 
all  householders,  ship  captains,  or  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing  in  any  hot  or 
foreign  climate.  Whenever  a  change  is  contemplated  likely  to  disturb  the  condition  of  health,  let 
ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT  "be  your  companion,  for  under  any  circumstances  its  use  is  beneficial, 
and  never  can  do  harm.  When  you  feel  out  of  sorts,  restless,  sleepless,  yet  unable  to  say  why, 
frequently  without  any  warning  you  are  suddenly  seized  with  lassitude,  disinclination  for  bodily 
or  mental  exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  pain  in  the  forehead,  dull  aching  of  back  and  limbs, 
coldness  of  the  surface,  and  often  shivering,  &c,  &c,  then  your  whole  body  is  out  of  order,  the 
spirit  of  danger  has  been  kindled,  but  you  do  not  know  where  it  may  end ;  it  is  a  real  necessity  to 
have  a  simple  remedy  at  hand.  The  pilot  can  so  steer  and  direct  as  to  bring  the  ship  into  safety, 
but  he  cannot  quell  the  raging  storm.  The  common  idea  when  not  feeling  well  is :  "I  will  wait  and 
see,  perhaps  I  shall  be  better  to-m»rrow,"  whereas  had  a  supply  of  ENO'S  "  FRUIT  SALT  " 
been  at  hand,  and  use  made  of  it  at  the  onset,  all  calamitous  results  might  have  been  avoided. 
What  dashes  to  the  earth  so  many  hopes,  breaks  so  many  sweet  alliances,  blasts  so  many  auspicious 
enterprises,  as  untimely  Death? 

"I  used  my  'FRUIT  SALT'  in  my  last  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  say  I  believe  it  saved  my  life."— J.  C.  ENO. 

ENO'S  "  FRUIT  SALT  "  prevents  any  over-acid  state  of  the  blood.  It  should  be  kept  in  every 
bedroom,  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  Be  careful  to  avoid  rash  acidulated  salines,  and 
use  ENO'S  "  FRUIT  SALT  "  to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  and  (impure)  producing  a 
gummy,  viscous,  clammy  stickiness  or  adhesiveness  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrhoea  and  disease.  ENO'S  "  FRUIT  SALT  "  prevents  and 
removes  diarrhoea  in  the  early  stages. 


CAUTION.—  Examine  each  Bottle  and  see  the  CAPSULE  is  marked  ENO'S 
"  FRUIT  SALT."  Without  it  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation.  Prepared 
only  at 

ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT"  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


[Sept.  1894. 
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CHATTO     &    WINDUS 

214,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


ABOUT.— THE    FELLAH  :    An  Egyptian  Novel.     By  Edmond  About. 
Translated  by  Sir  Randal  Roberts.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

ADAMS  (W.  DAVENPORT),  WORKS  BY:  " 

A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  DRAMA :  The  Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Playhouses 

of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America.    Cr.  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  Gd.  [Preparing. 

QUIPS  AND  QUIDDITIES.  Selected  by  W.  P.  Adams.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Gd. 

AGONY   COLUMN  (THE)   OF    "THE   TIMES,"  from  1800  to  1870. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

AIDE  (HAMILTON),  WORKS~BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
CARR  OF  CARRLYON. |    CONFIDENCES. 

ALBERT.— BROOKE  FINCHLEY'S  DAUGHTER.     By  Mary  Albert? 

Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s.;  cloth  limp,  2s.  G«l. 

ALDEN.— A  LOST  SOUL.    By  W.  L.  Alden.   Fcap.  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  is.  i>d. 

ALEXANDER  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

MAID,  WIFE,  OR  WIDOW? |    VALERIE'S  FATE. 

ALLEN  (F.  M.).— GREEN  AS  GRASS.      By  F   M.  Allen,  Author  of 
"Through  Green  Glasses."     Frontispiece  by  J.  Smyth.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  3s.  Gd. 

ALLENTGRANTirWORKS    BY.      Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Gs.  each. 
THE  EVOLUTIONIST  AT  LARGE.      1    COLIN  CLOUT'S  CALENDAR. 
POST-PRANDIAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Crown  8vo,  linen,  3s.  Gd. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


PHILISTlA. 
BABYLON. 
STKANGE   STORIES. 
BECKONING  HAND. 
FOR  MAIMIE'S  SAKE. 


IN  ALL  SHADES. 
THE   DEVIL'S  DIE. 
THIS  MORTAL  COIL. 

THE   TENTS  OF   SHEM. 
THE  GREAT  TABOO. 


DUMARESQ'S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  DUCHESS  OF 

POWYSLAND. 
BLOOD  ROYAL. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each. 
IVAN  GREET'S  MASTERPIECE,  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

THE  SCALLYWAG.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

DR.  PALLISER'S  PATIENT.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  Gd. 

AT  MARKET  VALUE.     Two  Vols.,  crown  Hvo,  cloth,  IPs,  net. 

ARCHITECTURAL   STYLES,  A  HANDBOOK  OF.     By  A.  Rosengar- 

ten.   Translated  by  W.  Collett-Sandars.    With  639  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  Gd. 

ART    (THE)    OF    AMUSING  :    A~*Cpllection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Games, 
Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.  By  Frank  Bellew.  30oIUusts.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex..  4s. Gd. 

ARNOLD  (EDWIN  LESTER),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AD  VENTURES  OF  PHRA  THE  PHOENICIAN.  With  12  Illust 
by  H.  M.  Paget.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,   2s. 

THE  CONSTABLE  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A^TEMUS"WARD'S   WORKS.    With  Portrait  and  Facsimile.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. — Also  a  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. 
THE  GENIAL  SHOWMAN:   Life  and  Adventures  of  Artemus  Ward.    By  Edward 
P,  Hingstqn.    WUh  a  Frc-Rtispiece,    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  Gd. 
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ASHTON   (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CHAP-BOOKS  OP  THE  18th  CENTURY.    With  334  Illusts. 
SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.    With  85  Illustrations. 
HUMOUR,  WIT,  AND  SATIRE  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.     With  82  IllnstS. 
ENGLISH  CARICATURE  AND  SATIRE  ON  NAPOLEON  THE  FIRST.    115  Illusts. 
MODERN  STREET  BALLADS.     With  57  Illustrations. 

BACTERIA,  YEAST  FUNGI,  AND  ALLIED  SPECIES,  A  SYNOPSIS 

OF.     By  W.  B.  Grove,  B.A.     With  87  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fad. 

BARDSLEY  (REV.  C.  W.),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  SURNAMES:  Their  Sources  and  Significations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6<l. 
CURIOSITIES    OF    PURITAN    NOMENCLATURE.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ii*. 

BARING  GOULD  (S.,  Author  of  "John  Herring,"  &c),  NOVELS  BY. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ©«1.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
RED  SPIDER. I    EYE. ___ 

BARR  (ROBERT :  LUKE  SHARP),  STORIES  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  ci.,  3s.  «.i.  e*. 

IN  A  STEAMER  CHAIR.     With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  Demain  Hammond. 
FROM  WHOSE  BOURNE,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations. 

BARRETT  (FRANK,  Author  of  "  Lady  Biddy  Fane,")  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth,  2*.  6«1.  each. 


FETTERED   FOR   LIFE. 
THE  SIN  OF  OLGA  ZASSOULICH. 
BETWEEN  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
FOLLY  MORRISON.  |  HONEST  DAVIE. 
LITTLE  LADY  LINTON. 


A  PRODIGAL'S  PROGRESS. 
JOHN  FORD ;  and  HIS  HELPMATE. 
A  RECOILING  VENGEANCE. 
LIEUT.BARNABAS.  |  FOUND  GUILTY. 
FOR  LOVE  AND  HONOUR. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  IRON   BRACELKTb.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  fid. 

BEACONSFIELD,  LORD.  By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
BEAUCHAMP  (S).— GRANTLEY  GRANGE.  Post  8vo,  must,  boards,  g» 
BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  BY  BRITISH  ARTISTS  :  A  Gathering  from 

the  Picture  Galleries,  engraved  on  Steel.     Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

BECHSTEIN.— AS  PRETTY  AS   SEVEN,  and  other  German  Stories. 

Collected  by  Ludwig  Bechstein.     With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
and  98  Illustrations  by  Richter.   Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ©s.  6d.;  gilt  edges,  7s.  6c1. 

BEERBOHM.— WANDERINGS  IN  PATAGONIA ;  or,  Life  among  the 

Ostrich  Hunters.     By  Julius  Beerbohm.     With  Illusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  (it\. 

BENNETT    (W.   C,   LL.D.),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s.  each. 
A^BALLAD  HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND.    |  SONGS  FOR   SAILORS. 

BESANT  (WALTER),  NOVELS  BY.  " " 

Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  3s.  Gd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d.  each 
ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN.  With  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Bayard  ' 
THE  CAPTAINS'   ROOM,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler 
ALL  IN  A  GARDEN  FAIR.    With  6  Illustrations  by  Harry  Furniss  ' 
DOROTHY  FORSTER.    With  Frontispiece  by  Charles  Green 
UNCLE  JACK,  and  other  Stories.  |  CHILDREN  OF  GIBEON. 

£^oW£R^?TTF^  YERY  WELL  THEN.  With  i2  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
HERR  PAULUS:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall. 

FOR  FAITH  AND  FREEDOM.     With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  F  Waddy 
TO  CALL  HER  MINE,  &c.    With  9  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
THE  BELL  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

THE  HOLY  ROSE,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard 

ARMOREL  OF  LYONESSE:  A  Romance  of  To-day.  With  12  Illusts  bvF  Barnaro 
ST.  KATHERINE'S  BY  THE  TOWER.     With  12  page  Illustradons  by  C  Green 
VERBENA  CAMELLIA  STEPHANOTIS,  &c.      |      THE  IVORY  GATE: X B' 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  64!.  each. 

THE  REBEL  QUEEN.         f         IN  DEACON'S  ORDERS.  TShortlv 

BEYOND  THE  DREAMS  OF  AVARICE.    Thre'e  Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  15s.  net     [Shortly 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.    With  144  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo  cloth  extra  ,»  «' 

GASPARD  DE  COLIGNY.    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  6v°,  Irish7fnen  3.  fid 

AS  WE  ABB :  A3  WE  MAY  BE  :  Social  Essays.    CtownBvo!  do™ «s.    [Shortly. 


CHATTO    &    WINDUS,   214,    PICCADILLY. 


BESANT  (WALTER)  AND  JAMES  RICE,   NOVELS  BY, 

Ci.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  'ds.  6<i.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  3s.  each;  cl.  limp,  3s.  4>fl.  each. 
READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY.  BY  CELIA'S  ARBOUR. 


MY   LITTLE  GIRL. 
WITH  HARP  AND  CROWN. 
THIS  SON  OF  VULCAN. 
THE  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY. 
THE  MONKS  OF  THELEMA. 


THE   CHAPLAIN   OF  THE    FLEET. 
THE   SEAMY  SIDE. 
THE   CASE   OF   MR.  LUCRAFT,   &c. 
'TWAS    IN   TRAFALGAR'S   BAY,   &c. 
THE    TEN   YEARS'   TENANT,   &c. 


V  There  is  also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely 
set  in  new  type,  on  a  large  crown  8vo  page,  and  hound  in  cloth  extra.  Cis.  each. 

BEWICK  (THOMAS)  AND  HIS  PUPILS.     By  Austin  Dobson.    With 

95  Illustrations.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Cs. 

BIERCE.— IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE  :  Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians, 

By  Ambrose  Bierce.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ©s.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

BILL  NYE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    With  i46  Illus- 

trations  by  F.  Opper.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  HA. 

BLACKBURN'S  (HENRY)  ART  HANDBOOKS. 


ACADEMY  NOTES,  1875, 1877-86, 1889, 

1890,  1892-1894,  each  Is. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1873-79.  Complete 

in  One  Vol.,  with  600  Illusts.     Cloth,  63. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1880-81.  Complete 

in  One  Vol.,  with  700  Illusts.     Cloth,  6s. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  1877.    6d. 
GROSYENOR  NOTES,  separate  years, 

from  1878-1890,  each  Is. 
GROSYENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82. 

With  soo  Illusts.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
GROSYENOR NOTES,Vol.  II., 1883-87. 

With  300  Illusts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6g. __ 

THE  PARIS  SALON,  189i.    With  Facsimile  Sketches.    3s. 

THE  PARIS  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  1894.    With  Sketches    3s.  fad. 


GROSYENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  III.,  1888-90. 

With  230  Illusts.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  1888-1893.    With 
numerous  Illustrations,  each  Is. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  Vol.  I.,  1888-1892. 

With  250  Il'ustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

ENGLISH  PICTURES  at  the  NATIONAL 

GALLERY.     With  114  Illustrations.     Is. 

OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  NATIONAL 

GALLERY.     With  128  Illustrations.    Is.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE   TO  THE 

NATIONAL  GALLERY.    242  Illusts.,  cl.,  3s. 


BLAKE  (WILLIAM)  :  India-proof  Etchings  from  his  Works  by  William 
Bell  Scott.     With  descriptive  Text.     Folio,  half-bound  boards,  31s. 

BLIND  (MATHILDE),  Poems  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN.  n     ,  ,„ 

DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Ford  Madox  Brown, 
SONGS  AND  SONNETS.    Fcap.  8vo,  vellum  and  gold. 


BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS :    Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
merce.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Oil. 
KNfiliTSH  NEWSPAPERS:  The  History  of  Journalism.  Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.,  -S.3S. 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  EMIN  PASHARELIEF  EXPEDITION.    Cr.  Svo,  6*. 

BOWERS.— LEAVES  FROM  A  HUNTING  JOURNAL.      By  Georgk 

Bowers.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  31s. . 

BOYLE   (FREDERICK),    WORKS   BY.     Post  8vo .«£«»"*  boards j.»--each. 
CHRONICLES  OF  NO-MAN'S  LAND.    |      CAMP  NOTES.    |      SAVAGE  LIFE. 

BmND5S~OBSERVATlONS   ON   POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES I ; ;  chiefly 
™RREiS  ^AoSPSFLSJhoh^,  references   plots,  and 

BTfkPTPQ      Fiftppntb  Thousand.     Crown  Hvo,  cloth  extra,  78.  wci. 
AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  Being  the  Appendices  to 

'<  The  Ready's -Handbook,"  separately  printed.     Crown  8vo  cloth  limp,  3s. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF   MIRACLES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  i>«i. 

THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE:  Galileo,Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  With  Portraits. 
LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC^  Whh^numerous^Illustrations. 

BRTIXAirsTv'ARIN.-GASTRONOMY  AS  A  FINE i  ART.  By Brillat- 
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BRET  HARTE,  WORKS  BY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.    In  Seven  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
BRET  HARTE'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    Arranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Vol.       I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.    With  Steel  Portrait. 
Vol.     II.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers — American  Legends. 
Vol.    III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol.     IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.    |    Vol.  V.  Stories — Condensed  Novels,  &c. 
Vol.    VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope, 

Vol.  VII.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope — II.  With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 
Vol.VIII.  Tales  of  the  Pine  and  the  Cypress. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OF  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  and  Poetry     With  Introductory 
Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait  of  Author,  and  50  Illusts.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex..  7s.  6d. 
BRET  HARTE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Hand-made  paper  &  buckram.  Cr.8vo,4s.6d. 
THE  QUEEN    OF    THE    PIRATE    ISLE.     With  28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  reproduced  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.    Small  4to,  cloth,  5s. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1.  each. 
A  WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.     With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  WARD  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE.    With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L  Wood. 
A  SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS,  &c.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  Hume  Nisbet. 
COLONEL    STARBOTTLE'S  CLIENT,  AND   SOME   OTHER   PEOPLE.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
SUST:  A  Novel.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  Christie. 
SALLY  DOWS,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  Almond,  &c. 
A  PROTEGEE  OF  JACK  HAMLIN'S.    With  26  Illustrations  by  W.  Small,  &c. 
THE  BELL-RINGER  OF  ANGEL'S,  &c.  39  Illusts.  by  Dudley  Hardy,  &c.  [Shortly. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
GABRIEL  CONROY.  I    THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP,  &c. 

AN  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOG,  &c.        |    CALIFORNIAN  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

FLIP.  I         MARUJA. I      A  PHYLLIS  OF  THE   SIERRAS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each. 
SNOW-BOUND  AT  EAGLE'S. |      JEFF  BRIGGS'S  LOVE  STORY. 

BRYDGES.-  UNCLE  SAM  AT  HOME.    By  Harold  Brydges.    Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

BUCHANAN'S    (ROBERT)    WORKS.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 

THE  EARTHQUAKE  ;  or,  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath. 

THE  CITY  OF  DREAM :  An  Epic  Poem.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 

THE  WANDERING  JEW:  A  Christmas  Carol.    Second  Edition. 

THE  OUTCAST :  A  Rhyme  for  the  Tim'e.    With  15  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 
Peter  Macnab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD. 

A  CHILD  OF  NATURE.   Frontispiece. 

GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  With  11  Illus- 
trations by  Fred.  Barnard. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 


LOYE  ME  FOR  EVER.    Frontispiece. 
ANNAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOYE  MANOR. 
THE  NEY/  ABELARD. 
MATT  :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.     Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE.    Front. 
THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3b.  6d.  each. 
WOMAN  AND  THE  MAN. |      RED  AND  WHITE  HEATHER. 

RACHEL  DENE.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  AOs.  net. [Shortly. 

BURTON  (CAPTAIN).— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SWORD.    By  Richard 

F.  Burton.     With  over  400  Illustrations.     Demy  4to,  cloth  extra.  32s. 

BURTON  (ROBERT).  — 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7e,  6d. 
MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED.    Abridgment  of  Burton's  Anat.     Post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

PAINE    (T.   HALL),    NOVELS    BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME.    |    A  SON  OF  HAGAR.         |    THE  DEEMSTER. 

CAMERON  (COMMANDER).— THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "BLACK 

PRINCE"  PRIYATEER.    By  V.  Lovett  Cameron,  R.N.     Post8vo.  boards,  2s. 

CAMERON  (MRS.  H.  LOVETT),  NOVELS  BY.  Post8vo,iiiust.  bds.,  2s.  each; 

JULIET'S  GUARDIAN.  |    DECEIVERS  EYER. 


unrti  iu    «    WINDUS,    214,    PICCADILLY. 


CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.     With   Life 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  4id. 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE  ANDR.  W.  EMERSON,  1834  to  1872. 
Edited  by  C.  E.  Norton.    With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 

CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF.  By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland. 
With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  WORKS.— Vol.  I.,  Plays.— Vol.  II.,  Poems  and 
Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C.  Swinburne.— Vol.  III.,  Translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON.— A  TREATISE  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

By  W.  A.  Chatto  and  J.  Jackson.    With  450  fine  Illusts.     Large  4to,  hf.-bd.,  28s. 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN :  A  Golden  Key.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
Witb  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Demy8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

CLARE  (A.).— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A  LASS.  Post  8vo,  2s.  ;  cl.,  2s.  6d. 

CLIVE  (MRS.  ARCHER),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards  2s.  each. 
PAUL  FERROLL. |     WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD.-MYTHS    AND   DREAMS.      By  Edward    Clodd,  F.R.A.S. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  45«1. 

COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  CURE  OF  SOULS.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  «>d.  each. 
THE  RED  SULTAN.     |      THE  BURDEN  OF  ISABEL.     [Shortly. 

COLEMAN  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY. 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.   Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 
CURLY;  An  Actor's  Story.  With  21  Illusts.  by  J.  C.  Dqllman.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Is.  Od. 

COLERIDGE.— THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS.     By  M.  E. 

Coleridge.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  fid. 

COLLINS  (C.  ALLSTON).-THE  BAR  SINISTER.    Post  8vo,  2s. 
COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.     |     BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION.     |     YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.      |     A  VILLAGE  COMEDY. 
Post  8vo,~illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  |  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.  |  SWEET  &  TWENTY.  1  FRANCES. 

COLLINS  (WILKIE),  NOVELS  BY.  " 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  iid.  each. 

ANTONINA.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
,    BASIL.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 

AFTER  DARK.    Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton.  [  THE  TWO  DESTINIES. 

THE  DEAD  SECRET.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 

NO  NAME.    With  Illustrations  by  $ir  J.  E.  Millais*  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 

MY  MISCELLANIES.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

ARMADALE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

THE  MOONSTONE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 

MAN  AND  WIFE.    With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 

POOR  MISS  FINCH.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 

MISS  OR  MRS.?    With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 

THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt. 

THE  FROZEN  DEEP.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.    Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Sydney  Hall. 

THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins 


THE  FALLEN  LEAYES. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  BLACK  ROBE. 


THE  EYIL  GENIUS. 
LITTLE  NOVELS. 
THE  LEGACY  OF  GAIN. 

Illusts.  by  A.-  Forestier. 


HEART  AND  SCIENCE. 

«'!  SAY  NO." 

A  ROGUE'S  LIFE. 
BLIND  LOVE.     With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant,  and 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.    Popular  Edition.     Medium  Rvn.-tfSd.  ;  doth,  Is. 

COLLINS  (JOHN  CHURTON,  M.A.),  BOOKS  JbJY.  "~ 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT  :  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s, 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


COLMAN'S  (GEORGE)  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  "Broad  Grins,"  "My 

Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  &c.     With  Life  and  Frontis.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERY   INCH   A   SOLDIER :  A  Novel.      By  M.  J. 

Colquhoun.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CONVALESCENT   COOKERY:   A  Family  Handbook.    By  Catherine 

Ryan.     Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.),  WORKS  BY. 

DEMONOLOGY  AND  DEYIL-LORE.    65  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  28s. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY.   Fcap.Svo,  Jap,  vellum,  3s.  6d. 

COOK  (DUTTON),  NOVELS  BY. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,illust.  boards,  2s. 
LEO.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

COOPER  (EDWARD  H)-GEOFFORY  HAMILTON.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
CORNWALL.— POPULAR   ROMANCES    OF   THE  WEST  OF  ENS- 

LAND  ;    or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Two  Steel-plates  by  Geo.Cruikshank.  Cr.8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6d. 

COTES.— TWO  GIRLS  ON  A  BARGE.     By  V.   Cecil  Cote^      With 

44.  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

CRADDOCK  (C.  EGBERT),  STORIES  BY. 

PROPHET  of  the  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS.  Post  8vo,  illust.bds.,2s.;  cl.,  2s.6d. 
HIS  VANISHED  STAR.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. [Shortly. 

CRELL1N  (H.  N.),  BOOKS  BY.  =         '~ 

ROMANCES  of  the  OLD  SERAGLIO.  28  Illusts.  by  S.  L.Wood.  Cr.8vo,cL,3s  6d. 
THE  NAZARENES:    A  Drama.    Crown  8vo,  Is. 

CRIM.—  ADVENTURES  OF  A  FAIR  REBEL.    By  Matt  Crim.    With 

a  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CROKER  (B.M.),   NOVELS   BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 


PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE. 

A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE. 

A  FAMILY  LIKENESS. 

MR.  JERYIS.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s.  nett. 


DIANA  BARRINGTON. 
PROPER  PRIDE. 
"TO  LET." 


CRUIKSHANK'S    COMIC    ALMANACK.     Complete  in  Two  Series  : 

The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
shank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd.  each 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a  Bibliography.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

CUMMING  (C.  F.  GORDON),  WORKS  B  Y .      Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Ss.  6d.  each. 
IN  THE  HEBRIDES.    With  Autotypfe  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 
IN  THE  HIMALAYAS  AND  ON  THE  INDIAN  PLAINS.     With  42  Illustrations. 
TWO  HAPPY  YEARS  IN  CEYLON.    With  28  Illustrations. 
VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.    With  Photogravure  Frontis.    Demy  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6d. 

CUSSANS.— A  HANDBOOK  OF  HERALDRY ;  with  Instructions  for 

Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.   By  John  E.  Cussans.    With 
408  Woodcuts  and  2  Coloured  Plates.    Fourth  edition,  revised,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS  of  GOLD.  Cr.8vo,cl.,3s.6d.;  post8vo,bds.,2s. 
TUNIEL.— MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  By  George 

'"'     Daniel.  With  Illustrations  by  Robert  Cruikshank.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

DAUDET.—  THE   EVANGELIST;   or,  Port  Salvation.      By  Alphonse 

Daudet.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  erxtra.  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  2s. 

DAVIDSON.— MR.    SADLER'S    DAUGHTERS.      By  Hugh'  Coleman 

Davidson.    With  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

DAVIESlDR.  N.  E.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BY.  cr.  8vo,  is.  ea.;  ci.,  is.  6d.  ea. 

ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND  SURGICAL  HINTsl 
NURSERY  HINTS:  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
FOODS  FOR  THE   FAT:    A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Cure. 
AIDS  TO  LONG  LIFE.    Crown  8vo,  3s. ;  cloth  limp,  'is.  6cl.  ' 


oi-iaiTO  &   WiNDUS,    214,    PICCADILLY.  > 

DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  for  the  first 

time  Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.B. 
Grosart,  D.D.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  12s» 

DAWSON.— THE   FOUNTAIN   OF  YOUTH.     By  Erasmus  Dawson, 

M.B.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  :is.  Gd. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

DE  GUERIN.—  THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUERIN.    Edited 

by  G.  S.  Trebutien.     With  a   Memoir  by  Sainte-Beuve.     Translated  from  the 
20th  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frothingham.  Fcap,  8vo,  half-bound,  2s.  6fl. 

DE  MAISTRE.-A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.     By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.    Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  till. 

DE  MILLE.—A  CASTLE  IN    SPAIN.     By  James  De  Mille.    With  a 

Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gil. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

DERBY  (THE).— THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF.    With  Brief 

Accounts  of  The  Oaks.    By  Louis  Henry  Curzon.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gsl. 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELS  BY.   Cr.8vo,cl.,  3a.6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,bds.,2s.ea. 
OUR  LADY  OF  TEARS.  |    CIRCE'S  LOYERS. 

3EWAR.— A   RAMBLE  ROUND   THE  GLOBE.     By  T.  R.  Dewar. 

With  220  Illustrations  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.,  Sydney  Cowell,  A.  S.  Forrest, 
S.  L.  Wood,  James  Greig,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  HA.  {Shortly. 

)ICKENS  (CHARLES),   NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  I    NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  [    OLIVER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OP  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870.    With  a  New  Bibliography. 

Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 
ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    By  Alfred  Rimmer.    With  57  Illustrations 
by  C.  A.  Vanderhoqf,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  till. 

DICTIONARIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gil. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  With  an  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  (id. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.    By  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A.M.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gil. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Gs.  Gd. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A  Biographical  Dictionary,  By  F.Hays.    Cr.8vo,  cl.,  5s. 

WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of- 
the-Way  Matters.    By  Eliezer  Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7§.  Gtl. 

DIDEROT.— THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.    Translated,  with  Annota- 

tions,  from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien,"  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving.     Crown  8vo,  parchment,  4s.  Gel. 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  WORKS  BY. 

THOMAS  BEWICK  &  HIS  PUPILS.    With  95  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
FOUR  FRENCHWOMEN.    With  4  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES.  Two  Series.  Cr.  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  each. 

DOBSON  (W.  T.)-POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTRICI- 

TIES.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd.  each. 


THE  MAN-HUNTER.  |    WANTED  I 

CAUGHT  AT  LAST! 

TRACKED  AND  TAKEN. 

WHO  POISONED  HETTY  DUNCAN? 


A  DETECTIVE'S  TRIUMPHS. 
IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE  LAW. 
FROM  INFORMATION  RECEIVED. 
LINK  BY  LINK. 


SUSPICION  AROUSED. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  J5s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  boards,  2s.  each ;  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  each, 
THE  MAN  FROM  MANCHESTER.    With  23  Illustrations. 
TRACKED  TO  DOOM.    With  6  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 


DOYLE  (CONAN).— THE  FIRM  OF  GIRDLESTONE.     By  A.  Conan 

Poyle,  Author  of  "  Micah  Clarke."    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  'da.  6d. 


8  BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


DRAMATISTS,    THE   OLD.    With  Vignette  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  per  Vol. 

BEN  JONSON'S  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.    Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.   Three  Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.  From  Gifford's  Text.   Edit  by  Col. Cunningham.  OneVol. 

DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  od.  each. 

A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE :  How  Orthodocia  and  I  Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves.    With  in  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  LONDON.     With  8o  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
THE  SIMPLE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  MEMSAHIB.    Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
A  DAUGHTER  OB"  TO-DAY.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  lOs.  net. 
VERNON'S  AUNT.  With  47  Illusts.  by  Hal  Hurst.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

DYER.— THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  PLANTS.     By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

TPARLY  ENGLISH  POETS.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota- 
""       tions,  bv  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.    One  Vol. 

DAYIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Two  Vols. 

HERRICK'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    Three  Vols. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Three  Vols. 

EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS  :  A  Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate. 
By  E   R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe.     With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

EDISON,  THE  LIFE  &  INVENTIONS  OF  THOMAS  A.   ByW.K.  L.  and 

A.  Dickson.  250  Illusts.  by  R.  F.  Outcalt,  &c.   Demy  4to,  linen  gilt,  18s.    [Shortly. 

EDWARDES  (MRS.  ANNIE^NOVELS~BY: 

A   POINT  OF  HONOUR.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s* 

ARCHIE  LOYELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 


EDWARDS    (ELIEZER).— WORDS,    FACTS,    AND    PHRASES:    A 

Dictionary  of  Quaint  Matters.    By  Eliezer  Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-),  NOVELS  BY. 

KITTY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

FELICIA.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

EGERTON.— SUSSEX  FOLK  &  SUSSEX  WAYS.  ByRev.J.C.EGERTON. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev. Dr.  H.  Wace,  and4  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,clothex.,  5s. 

EGGLESTON  (EDWARD).— ROXY  :  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,2s. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HOUSE,  THE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House;  with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.J, 
Richardson.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  600  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7a.  6d. 

EWALD  (ALEX.  CHARLES,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF   PRINCE   CHARLES    STUART.    Count  of  Albany 

(The  Young  Pretender).    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 
STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.    With  an  Autotype.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 6s. 

EYES,  OUR:  How  to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.    With  70  Illusts.    Eighteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  By  Samuel  Arthur 

Bent,  A.M.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 
THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience.  Edited  by  William  Crookes.  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
ON    THE    VARIOUS    FORCES    OF    NATURE,   AND    THEIR    RELATIONS    TO 

EACH  OTHER.    Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.    With  Illustrations. 

FARRER  (J.   ANSON),  WORKS  BY. 

MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WAR:  Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  " Military  Manners."     Cr. 8vo,  Is. ;  cl., Is. 6d. 

FENN  (G.llANVILLE),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  NEif  MISTRESS.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each. 
WITNESS  TO  THE  DEED.  |  THE  TIGER  LILY.  |  THE  WHITE  VIRGIN.  [Shortly. 
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FIN-BEC.— THE   CUPBOARD   PAPERS:   Observations  on  the  Art~of 

Living  and  Dining.    By  Fin-Bec.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  3s.  6tl. 

FIREWORKS,  THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING ;  or,  The  Pyro- 

technist's  Treasury.     By  Thomas  Kentish.   With  267  Illustration?.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5s. 

FIRST  BOOK,  MY.  By  Walter  Besant,  J.  K.  Jerome,  R.  L.  Steven^ 
son,  and  others.  With  a  Prefatory  Story  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  nearly  200 
Illustrations.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

FITZGERALD  (PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  from  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.     Post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 
A  DAY'S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.  4to,  Is. 
FATAL  ZERO.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Cd. :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustreted  boards,  2s.  each. 
BELLA  DONNA.  I  LADY  OF  BRANTOME.  I  THE   SECOND  MRS.  TILLOTSON. 
POLLY.  I  NEYER  FORGOTTEN.    |  SEVENTY-FIVE  BROOKE  STREET. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Auchinleck;.    With  an  Accounij  Sayings, 

Doings,  and  Writings;  and  Four  Portraits.    Two  Vols., demy  8vo,  cloth.  34s. 
THE  SAVOY  OPERA.    With  60  Illustrations  and  Portraits.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

FLAMMARION  (CAMILLE),  WORKS  BY. 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY :  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.    Trans,  by  J.  E. 
Gore,  F.R.A.S.  With  3  Plates  and  288  Illusts.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  l©s.  [Shortly. 
URANIA  :  A  Romance.    With  87  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES,  B.D.)  COMPLETE  "POEMS :  Christ's  Victorie 

in  Heaven.  Christ's  Victorie  on   Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.     With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

FONBLANQUE  (ALBANY).—  FILTHY  LUCRE.  Post8vo,illust.bds.,  2s. 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  |  QUEEN  COPHETUA.  |  A  REAL  QUEEN.  |  KING  OR  KNAVE? 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ©d.  each. 


ROPES  OF  SAND.    Illustrated. 
A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW. 


JACK  DOYLE'S  DAUGHTER.    [Shortly. 


OLYMPIA.  Post8vo,illust.bds.,  2s.  |  ESTHER'S  GLOVE.  Fcap.  8vo,  pict.  cover,  Is. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  8vo,  iilust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

SETH'S  BROTHER'S  WIFE. | THE  LAWTON  GIRL. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE.  A  HISTORY  OF.    By  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Tnree  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  4ld.  each. 

FRE^^^PIlNDURANG  HARI ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.     With  Pre- 
face by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  iilust.  bds.,  3s. 

FRISWELL  (HAIN).— ONE  OF  TWO ;  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  iilust.  bds.,  2s. 

FROST  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  <S«I.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.  |  LIVES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD  SHOWMEN  AND  THE  OLD  LONDON  FAIRS. 

FRY'SlHERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Edited  by  John  Lane.     Published  Annually.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  Cd. 

HARDENING  BOOKS.      Post  8vo.  Is.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 

W  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE.    By  George  Glenny. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.    By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 

OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN.    By  Tom  Jerrold.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  «d. 

MY  GARDEN  WILD.    By  Francis  G.  Heath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

GARRETT.— THE- CAPEL  GIRLS:  A  Novel.    By  Edward  Garrett. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  <>d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  J?s. 

GAULOT.— THE  RED  SHIRTS  :  A  Story  of  the  Revolution.  _  By  Paul 
Gaulot.    Translated  by  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

GENTLEMAN1^  MAGAZINE,  THE.    Is.  Monthly.  Articles  upon  Litera- 

ture,  Science  and  Art,  and  "TABLE  TALK"  by  Sylvanus  Urban,  appear  monthly. 
***  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept  in  stock,  Ss.  6d.  each.  Cases  for  binding;,  3s. 

G^EHTLEMAITS  ANNUAL,  THE.  Published  Annually  in  Novembe7.~i7: 


lo  BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 

GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 
and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin,  and  22  Steel 
Plates  after  George  Cruikshank.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  Cd.;  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

GIBBON  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  <id.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
ROBIN  GRAY.  |  LOYING  A  DREAM.    I    THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FOREST.      |    OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  !£s.  each. 


THE  DEAD  HEART. 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAY? 

FOR  THE  KING.  |  A  HARD  KNOT. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW. 

IN  PASTURES  GREEN. 


IN  LOVE  AND  WAR. 

A  HEART'S  PROBLEM. 

BY  MEAD  AND  STREAM. 

THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 

FANCY  FREE.  |  IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT.  I  BLOOD-MONEY. 


GIBNEY  (SOMERVILLE).— SENTENCED!    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

GILBERT  (WILLIAM),  NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.                        I    JAMES  DUKE,  COSTERMONGER. 
THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOU NTAIN.    | 

GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.    Two  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains:  The  Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Galatea — 
Charity — The  Princess — The  Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series:  Broken  Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — Gretchen — Dan'l 
Druce — Tom  Cobb— H. M.S.  "  Pinafore  "—The  Sorcerer — Pirates  of  Penzance. 

EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  "Pinafore" — Pirates  of  Penzance — Iolanthe — Patience — 
Princess  Ida — The  Mikado — Trial  by  Jury.      Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  "GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN"  BIRTHDAY  BOOK:  Quotations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  Selected  from  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.     Compiled  by  Alex.  Watson.     Royal  i6mo,  Jap.  leather,  2s.  6d. 

GLANV1LLE  (ERNEST),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  LOST  HEIRESS:  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.     With  2  Illusts. 
THE  FOSSICKER:  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.     With  2  Illusts.  by  Hume  Nisbet. 
A  FAIR  COLONIST.    With  a  Frontispiece.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

GLENNY.— A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE: 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.     By  George  Glenny.     Post  8vo.  is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

GODWIN.— LIVES  OF  THE  NECROMANCERS.     By  William  God- 

win.     Post  8vo,  clgth  limp,  2s. ^_ 

GOLDEN   TREASURY    OF    THOUGHT,   THE  :    An  Encyclopedia  of 

Quotations.    Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  Ts.  <>d. 

GONTAUT,  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUCHESSE  DE,  Gouvernante  to  the 
Children  of  France,  1773-1836.  With  Photogravure  Frontispieces.  Two  Vols. .small 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

GOODMAN.— THE  FATE   OF   HERBERT  WAYNE.    By  E.  J.  Good- 

man,  Author  of  "Too  Curious."     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

GRAHAM.— THE  PROFESSOR'S  WIFE:  A  Story  By  Leonard 
Graham.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. 

GREEKS    AND    ROMANS,    THE    LIFE    OF    THE,    described   from 

Antique  Monuments.    By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer. 
With  545  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

GREENWOOD  (JAMES),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
THE  WILDS  OF  LONDON.  1         LOW-LIFE  DEEPS. 

GREVILLE  (HENRY),   NOVELS  BY: 

NIKANOR.     Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase.     With  8  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  NOBLE  WOMAN.    Crown  8vo,  cloih  extra,  5s.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GRIFFITH.— CORINTHIA   MARAZION  :    A  Novel.     By  Cecil  Grip- 

fith.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

'GRUNDY.— THE  DAYS  OF  HIS  VANITY:  A  Passage  m  the  Lite  of 
a  Young  Man.    By  Svdney  Grundy,    Crown  8vq,  cloth  extra,  3*.  <»d. 
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UABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies"),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  53s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  iid.  each. 
BRUETON'S  BAYOU. |         COUNTRY  LUCK. 

HAIR,    THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.     Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Hd. 

HAKE  (DRTTHOMAS  GORDON),  POEMS  BY.   Cr.  8vo,  ci.  ex.,  6s.  each. 

NEW  SYMBOLS.       |    LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW.  |      THE  SERPENT  PLAY. 
MAIDEN  ECSTASY.    Small" 4to,  cloth  extra,  8s. 


HALL.-SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
Georoe  Cruikshank.     Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

HALLTDAY  (ANDR.).-E VERY-DAY  PAPERS.    Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.     With  over  ioo  Facsimiles 

and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6«i. 

HANKY-PANKY  :    Easy  Tricks,    White   Magic,   Sleight   of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6cl. 

HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).  -  PAUL  WYNTER'S   SACRIFICE.~^sT 
HARDY   (THOMAS).— UNDER    THE    GREENWOOD    TREE.       By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  "Tess."   With  Portrait  and  15  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  €>d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth  limp,  3s.  Od. 

HARPER  (CHARLES  G.),   WORKS  BY.      Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  16s.  each. 
THE  BRIGHTON  ROAD.     With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  90  Illustrations. 
FROM  PADDINGTON  TO  PENZANCE:  The  Record  of  a  Summer  Tramp.  105  lllusts. 

HARWOOD— THE  TENTH  EARL.     By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.    Po~st 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HAWEIS    (MRS.    H.    R.),    WORKS    BY.      Square  8vo,  clotli  extra,  Os.  each. 
THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DECORATION.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DRESS.    With  32  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Oil. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    Demv  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6rt. 
CHAUCER   FOR  CHILDREN.    38  lllusts.  (8  Coloured).    Sm.  4to,  ci.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.,M.  A.).— AMERICAN  HUMORISTS :  Washington 

Irving,    Oliver  Wendell    Holmes,  James  Russell    Lowell,  Artemus   Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HAWLEY  SMART.— WITHOUT  LOVE  OR  LICENCE :  A  Novel.    By 

Hawley  Smart.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  <id.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HAWTHORNE. —OUR    OLD    HOME.      By  Nathaniel   Hawthorne. 

Annotated  with  Passages   from   the   Author's   Note-book,    and   Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  15s. 

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d.  each;  post  8vo, illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


GARTH.  I   ELLICE  QUENTIN. 

SEBASTIAN  STROME. 
FORTUNE'S  FOOL. 


BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  |        DUST. 

DAVID    POINDEXTER. 

THE   SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

MISS  CADOGNA.  |      LOVE— OR  A  NAME. 

MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS.    Fcap.  8vo.  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

HEATH.— MY  GARDEN  WILD,   AND   WHAT   I    GREW    THERE. 

By  Francis  George  Heath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

HELPS    (SIR    ARTHUR),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  ttd.  each. 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.    |      SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 
IVAN  DE  BIRON;   A  Novel.     Cr.8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illusr.  bds.,  2s. 

HENDERSON.— AGATHA   PAGE  :   A  Novel.      By  Isaac  Henderson. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HENTY  (G.  A.),   NOVELS   BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ttd.  each. 

RUJUB  THE  JUGGLER.    8  lllusts.  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.    Presentation  Ed.,  5s. 
DOROTHY'S  DOUBLE. [Shortly. 

HERMAN.— A  LEADING    LADY.      By  Henry  Herman,  joint-Author 
ol  "The  Bishops'  Bible.''     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.;  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 
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HERRICK'S    (ROBERT)    HESPERIDES,  NOBLE   NUMBERS,  AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P. ;  Steel  Portrait,  &c.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  c).  bds.,  ISs. 

HERTZKA—  FREELAND  :  A  Social  Anticipation.      By  Dr.  Theodor 
Hertzka.    Translated  by  Arthur  Ransom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HESSE- WARTEGG.— TUNIS  :  The  Land  and  the  People.    By  Chevalier 
Ernst  von  Hesse-Wartkgg.     With  22  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

HILL  (HEADON).-ZAMBRA  THE  DETECTIVE.    By  Headon  Hill. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HTLL  (JOHN,  M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

TREASON-FELONY.  Post  8vo,  3s.    |    THE  COMMON  ANCESTOR.  Cr.  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 

HINDLEY  (CHARLES),  WORKS  BY. 

TAVERN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS:  Including  Reminiscences  connected  with 

Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 
THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  A  CHEAP  JACK.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  3s.  6d. 

HOEY.— THE  LOVER'S  CREED.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  8vo,  2s. 

HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN).^-NIAGARA  SPRAY.    Crown  8vo,  Is. 

HOLMES.— THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION.    By  Gordon  Holmes,  M.P.     Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCRAT    OF    THE    BREAKFAST-TABLE.      Illustrated    by  J.    Gordon 
Thomson.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp  2s.  Gd. — Another  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 
THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE  and  THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE 

BREAKFAST-TABLE.    In  One  Vol.     Post  Svo,  half-bound,  3s. 

HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life 
of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7  a.  Gd. 
HOOD'S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.    With  85  Illusts.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s. 

HOOD  (TOM).— FROM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE:  A 

Noah's  Arkasological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

HOOK'S  (THEODORE)  CHOICE  HUMOROUS  WORKS;  including  his 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.    With  Life  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7*.  6d. 

HOOPER.— THE    HOUSE    OF    RABY  :   A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  George 

Hooper.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

HOPKINS.— " 'TWIXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY:"  A  Novel.     By  Tighe 

Hopkins.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s. _^ 

HORNE. — ORION:    An   Epic   Poem.      By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 
With  Photographic  Portrait  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition.    Cr.8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s. 

HUNGERFORD    (MRS.),  Author  of    "  Molly  Bawn, "  NOVELS    BYT 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 
A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.  |  IN  DURANCE  YILE.  |  A  MENTAL  STRUGGLE. 
MARYEL.                                     1         A  MODERN  CIRCE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
LADY  YERNER'S  FLIGHT. [         THE  RED-HOUSE  MYSTERY. 

HUNT.-ESSAYS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT  :  A  Tale  for  aChimney  Corner, 

&c.     Edited  by  Edmund  Ollier.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bd„  3s. 

HUNT  (MRS.  ALFRED),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo, illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET.    |    SELF-CONDEMNED.       |    THAT  OTHER  PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3*. 
MRS.  JULIET.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

HUTCHISON.— HINTS  ON  COLT-BREAKING.  By  W.  M.  Hutchison. 
With  25  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ^ 

HYDROPHOBIA  :   An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  Technique  of 
his  Method,  and  Statistics.     By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

TDLER  (THE)  :  A  Monthly  Magazine.    Profusely  Illustr.    6d.  Monthly. 
The  first  Five  Vols,  now  ready,  cl.  extra,  5s.  each  ;  Cases  for  Binding,  Is.  Gd.  each. 
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INGELOW  (JEAN). -FATED  TO  BE  FREE.  post  8vo,  iiiastratedTdZ*»«". 
INDOOR  PAUPERS.  By  One  of  Thf.m.  Crown 8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
INNKEEPER'S  HANDBOOK  (THE)  AND  LICENSED  VICTUALLER'S 

MANUAL.     By  T-  Trevor-Davies.     Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,    SONGS   OF.     Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  Perceval  Graves.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

JAMES.— A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS.     By  Charles 

James.     Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

JAMESON.— MY    DEAD    SELF.     By  William  Jameson.     Post   3vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2  s.;  cloth,  '2s.  Aid. 

JaTPP.— DRAMATICTIcWRES7S0NN¥TS,  &e.    By  A.  H.  J  app,  LL.D. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

JAY~(HARRIETT),    NOVELS   BY.      Po.r  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN. |    THE   QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

JEFFERIES    (RICHARD),   WORKS   BY.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2*.  tid.  each. 
NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  |   THE  LIFE  OF  THE   FIELDS,  j   THE  OPEN  AIR. 

%*  Also  the  Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  Cs.  each 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Edi 
tion      With  a  Photograph  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ©s. 

JENNINGS  (H.   J.),   WORKS  BY. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  CSd. 
LORD  TENNYSON  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.      Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is,  6d. 

JEROME.—STAGELAND.     By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.     With  64  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.     Square  8vq,  picture  cover.  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  2s. 

JERR0Ld7=THE  BARBER'S  CHAIR ;  &  THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS: 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hall-bound,  2s. 

JERROLD  (TOM),   WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  la.  each;  cloth  limp,  1  s.  «d.  each. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE:   A  Gossip  about  Flowers.     Illustrated. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:  the  Plants,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.  Cr.  8vo,cl.,ls.6d. 


JESSE.-SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.    By 

Edward  Jesse.     Post  8vo,  clotn  limp,  2s. 

JONES  (WILLIAM,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  Gd.  each. 
FINGER-RING  LORE:   Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.      With  nearly  300 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 
Birds,  Egsis,  Luck,  &c.     With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS:   A  History  of  Regalia.     With  100  Illustrations. 

JONSON'S  (BEN)  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham^      __ 

JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF.    Translated  by  Whiston. 

Containing  "The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews"  and  "The  Wars  01  the  Jews."     With  53 
Illustrations  and  Maps.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

ITEMPT.— PENCIL  AND  PALETTE  :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.    By 

Robert  Kempt.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2*u  6d. 

KERSHAW.  —  COLONIAL    FACTS     AND     FICTIONS :     Humorous 

Sketches.     By  Mark  Kershaw.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

KEYSER.  —  CUT  BY  THE    MESS:   A  Novel.     By  Arthur  Keysek. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Gd. 

KINGTR.  ASHE)7N0VELS  BY.     Cr.  8vo,  cl,  »s.  <»d.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  bds.,  2s.  ea. 

A  DRAWN  GAME. |    "THE  WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN." 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
PASSIOJN_£^SLAYE. | BELL  BARRY. 

KNIGHT.  — THE    PATIENT'S   VADE    MECUM:    How  to  Get  Most 

Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.     By    William    Knight,    M.R.C.S.,    and    Edward 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  iid. 
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KNIGHTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LION  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Marquess  of  Lorne,  K.T.   Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.  Gs. 

IAMB'S    (CHARLES)    COMPLETE    WORKS,   in    Prose    and  Verse, 

including  "  Poetry  for  Children  "  and  "  Prince  Dorus."  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  page 
of  the  "Essay  on  Roast  Pig.''     Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

Ll'ITLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  his 
Letters  bv  Percy  Fitzgerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Brander  Matthews,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.     Fcap.  8vo,  hf.-bd.,  2s.  Gd. 

LAWUUR.-CiTATiON  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 

PEARE,  &c,  betore  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  19th  September,  1582. 
To  which  is  added,  A  CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1595.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  3s.  Gd. 

LANE.— THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 
England  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.   Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd.each. 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),   WORKS  BY. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.  With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  Gd. 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CLERGY.    Post  8vo,  laid  paper,  half-bound,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Gd.  each. 
FORENSIC  ANECDOTES.  |  THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEHMANN  (R.  C.)  WORKS  BY.  Post 8vo,pict.  cover,  Is.  ea.;  cloth,  lH.6d.ea. 
HARRY  FLUDYER  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 
CONVERSATIONAL  HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  SHOOTERS:  A  Guide  to  Polite  Talk 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),   WORKS  BY.  ~  ' 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 
JEUX  D'ESPRIT.     Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

LEYS  (JOHN).— THE  LINDSAYS  :  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,illust.bds.,2s. 

LINTON    (E.    LYNN),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

WITCH  STORIES.  I         OURSELVES:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


PATRICIA  KEMBALL.  |  IONE. 
ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS. 
THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST. 


UNDER  WHICH  LORD? 

"MY  LOYE!"    |  SOWING  THE  WIND. 

PASTON  CAREW,  Millionaire  &  Miser. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.         |         WITH  A  SILKEN  THREAD. 
THE  ONE  TOO  MANY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  [Shortly. 

FREESHOOTING:  Extracts  from  Works  of  Mrs.  Linton.   Post  8vo,  cloth,  2a.  Gd. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     With  numerous  Illustrations 

on  Steel  and  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

LUCY.— GIDEON  FLEYCE  :  A  Novel.     By  Henry  W.  Lucy.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ;   post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MACALPINE  (AVERY),  NOVELS  BY. 

-L'X  TERESA  ITASCA.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is. 

BROKEN  WINGS.    With  6  Illusts.  by  W.  T.  Hennessy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

MR.  STRANGER'S  SEALED  PACKET.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
EONOR  WHITLOCK.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

MACDONELL.— QUAKER  COUSINS  :  A  Novel.    By  Agnes  Macdonell. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  Gd.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

MACGREGOR.  —  PASTIMES    AND    PLAYERS  :    Notes  on   Popular 

Games.     By   Robert  Macgregor.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

MACKAY.—  INTERLUDES  AND  UNDERTONES  ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight. 

By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

MAGIC   LANTERN,   THE,  and  its  Management :  including  full  Practical 
Directions.     By  T.  C    Hepworth.     io  Illustrations     Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 
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McCarthy  (Justin,  m.p.),  works  by. 

A  HISTORY  OB'  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each  —Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.— And  a 
Tubilee  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886,  in  Two  Vols, 
laree  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each.  '' 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
—Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp  2s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY    OF    THE    FOUR   GEORGES.     Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

12s.  each.  \Vo\s.  I.  &.U.  ready. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  2s.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  3s.  6tl.each. 

THE  WATERDALE   NEIGHBOURS.  "" ' 


MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 
A  FAIR  SAXON. 
LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 
DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 


MISS  MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA  QUIXOTE. 
THE  COMET  OF  A  SEASON. 
MAID    OF   ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d.  each. 

THE  DICTATOR. j  RED  DIAMONDS. 

"THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."    By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,and  Mts.Campbell- 
Praed.    Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.         

McCarthy  (justin  h.),  works  by.  ~~ 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    Four  Vols.,  8vo,  12s.  each.     [Vols.  I.  &  II.  read  v. 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  «»d. 
IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  ;  Irish  History,  1798-1886.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
HAFIZ  IN  LONDON  :  Poems.      Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
HARLEQUINADE:  Poems.     Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  8s. 
OUR  SENSATION  NOVEL.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
DOOM  I  An  Atlantic  Episode.     Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
DOLLY :  A  Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
LILY  LASS:  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
THE   THOUSAND  AND   ONE   DAYS:    Persian  Tales.    With  2  Photogravures  by 
Stanley  L.  Wood.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.   ' 

MACDONALD  (GEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 

case,  21s.     Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had  separately,  ingrolier  cl.,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Life. 

,,      II.  The  Disciple. — The  Gospel  Women. — Book  of  Sonnets. — Organ  Songs. 

„    III.  Violin  Songs. — Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. — A  Book  of  Dreams.— 

Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
i,     IV.  Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch  Songs. 

,.  V.  &  VI.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.  |     Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

„VIII.  The  Light  Princess. — The  Giant's  Heart. — Shadows. 
„     IX.  Cross  Purposes. — The  Golden  Key. — The  Carasoyn. — Little  Daylight 
„       X.  The  Cruel  Painter. — The  Wow  o'  Rivven. — The  Castle. — The  Broken 

Swords. — The  Gray  Wolf. — Uncle  Cornelius. 
POETICAL  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  MACDONALD.    Collected  and  arranged  by  the 

Author.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  12s. 
A  THREEFOLD  CORD.      Edited  by  George  MacDonald.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
HEATHER  AND  SNOW:  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
PHAHTASTES:  A  Faerie  Romance.    A  New  Edition.     With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bell.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.     [Shoitly. 

MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 
ARY CHARACTERS:  85  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  —  Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

MACQUOID    (MRS.),    WORKS    BY.      Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each.  " 
IN  THE   ARDENNES.    With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.   Macquoid. 
PICTURES  AND  LEGENDS  FROM  NORMANDY  AND  BRITTANY.  34  Illustrations. 
THROUGH  NORMANDY.    With  92  Illustrations  byT.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.    With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 

ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.     With  07    Illustrations   by  T.  R.  Macquoid.     Square  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s.  

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE   EVIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.    |  LOST   ROSE. 

MAGICIAN'S  OWN   BOOK,  THE  :  Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  &c 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.    g00  Illustrations,    Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  4s. 
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MAGNA   CHARTA  :    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  3  feet  by  1  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5*. 

MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  WORKS  BY.  ~~ 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2s.  5  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<1. 
THE  NEW  PAUL  &  VIRGINIA:  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
POEMS.    Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 

IS   LIFE   WORTH   LIVING?     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. ^ _^___ 

MALLORY'S    (SIR    THOMAS)   MORT    D' ARTHUR  :  The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     (A  Selection.)     Edited  by  B. 

MpNTGOMERIE  RANKING.      Post  8VQ,  cloth  limp,  2s.  

MARK    TWAIN,    WORKS    BY.      CrownSvo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d.  each. 

THE  CHOICE  WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.     Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 

by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
ROUGHING  IT,  and  INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.    With  200  Illusts.  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.-   With  197  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or,  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  234  Illustrations. 

(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE   GILDED  AGE.    By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.    With  212  Illustrations. 
THE  ADYENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.    With  111  Illustrations. 
A  TRAMP  ABROAD.    With  314  Illustrations. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.    With  190  Illustrations. 
LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI.    With  300  Illustrations. 

ADYENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.    With  174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 
A  YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR     With  220  Illusts.  by  Beard. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT.      |  MARK  TWAIN'S  SKETCHES. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6cl.  each. 
THE  AMERICAN  CLAIMANT.      With  81  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst,  &c. 
THE  £1.000,000  BANK-NOTE,  and  other  New  Stories. 
TOM  SAWYER  ABROAD.     Illustrated  by  Dan  Beard. 
PUDD'NHEAD  WILSON. 

MARKS  (H.  S.,  R.A.),  PEN  AND  PENCIL  SKETCHES  BY.    With  4 

Photogravures  and  126  Illustrations.     Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  32s.        [Shortly. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Including  his  Translations.    Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


MARRYAT  (FLORENCE),   NOVE 

A  HARYEST  OF  WILD  OATS. 
OPEN  !   SESAME ! 


jS    BY.      Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. each. 
FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 
WRITTEN  IN  FIRE. 


MASSINGER'S   PLAYS.     From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.    Edited 

by  Col.  Cunningham.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MASTERM  AN. -HALF-A-DOZEN    DAUGHTERS  :   A  Novel.      By  J. 

Masterman.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MATTHEWS.— A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  &c.  ByBrander  Matthews. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2k.  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

MAYHEW.— LONDON  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE 

OF  LONDON  LIFE.    By  Henry  Mayhew.     With  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MEADE  (L.  T.),  NOVELS  BY. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
IN  AN  IRON  GRIP.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  lOs.  net. 


f  Shortly. 
IShortly. 


MERRICK.— THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GOOD.     By  Leonard  Merrick, 

Author  of  "  Violet  Moses,"  &c.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MEXICAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.     By 
A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armoy  Knox.    With  265  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

MIDDLEMASS    (JEAN),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo.illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
TOUCH   AND   GO.  I    MR.   DORILLION. 


MILLER.— PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUNG;  or,  The  House  of  Life. 
By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwjck  Mju*ER,    With  Illustrations,    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s,  6tL 
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MILTON  (J.   L.),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  Is.  (id.  each. 
THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE   SKIN.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c. 
THE   BATH   IN   DISEASES  OP   THE   SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
THE   SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY.    Demy  8vo,  Is. 

MINTO  (WM.)-WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD?  Cr.  8vo, Is. ;  cloth,  Is. 6dT 

MITFORD  (BERTRAM),  NOVELS   BY.  Crown  8vo, cloth  extra,  3s.  «d.  each. 

THE  GUN-RUNNER:  A.  Romance  of  Zululand.     With  Frontispiece  by  S.  L.Wood. 

THE  LUCK  OF  GERARD  RIDGELEY.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

THE  KING'S  ASSEGAI.    With  Six  full-page  Illustrations. 
_    RSNSHAW  FANNING'S  QUEST.     With  Frontispiece  by  S.  L.  Wood.        [Shortly. 

MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

THAT  GIRL  IN  BLACK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  (id. 

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  ~~ 

THE  EPICUREAN;   and  ALCIPHRON.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 
PROSE  AND  YERSE.    With  Suppressed  Passages  from  the    Memoirs  of    Lord 
Byron.     Edited  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.    With  Portrait.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  iitl. 

MUDDOCK  (J.   E.),   STORIES  BY. 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.   Post  8vo,illust.  boards,  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
THE   DEAD  MAN'S  SECRET;    or,  The  Valley    of  Gold.     With  Frontispiece  by 

F.  Barnard.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
FROM  THE  BOSOM  OF  THE  DEEP.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
MAID  MARIAN  AND  ROBIN  HOOD:  A  Romance  of  Old  Sherwood  Forest.    With 

12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (id. 

MURRAY  (D.   CHRISTIE),  NOVELS  BY.  ~~ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (id.  each  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 


A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT. 

JOSEPH'S  COAT. 

COALS  OF  FIRE. 

YAL  STRANGE.  I    HEARTS. 


BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA. 
A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
BOB      MARTIN'S      LITTLE 


WAY  OF  THE  WORLD 

A  MODEL  FATHER. 

OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO. 

CYNIC  FORTUNE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (id.  each.  [GIRL. 

TIME'S  REVENGES.    |     A  WASTED  CRIME,    J     IN  DIREST  PERIL.  {Shortly. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A   NOVELIST":    An  Experiment  in   Autobiography.    With  a 

Collotype  Portrait  and  Vignette.    Crown  8vo,  Irish  linen,  Os. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  &  HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY.        ' 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS.  |  PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.  |  THE  BISHOPS' BIBLE. 

MURRAY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  must,  bds.,  2s.  ea.;  ci.,  2s.  od.  ea. 

A  GAME  OF  BLUFF.     |         A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE. 

NEWBOLT.— TAKEN  FROM   THE  ENEMY.    By  Henry  Newbolt. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  iitl. 

NTS  BET  (HUME),  BOOKS^Yi  ' 

"BAIL   UP!"    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. Gd.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
DR.  BERNARD  ST.  VINCENT.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
LESSONS   IN  ART.    With  21  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  (id. 
WHERE  ART  BEGINS.   With  27  Illusts.   Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  (id. 

N ORRIS.— ST.  ANN'S  :  A  Novel.  ByW.E.NoRRis.  Cr.  8vo,  3s,6d.  [Shortly. 

O'HANLON   (ALICE),   NOVELS   BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
v  THE  UNFORESEEN.  |    CHANCE?    OR  FATE? 

OHNET    (GEORGES),    NOVELS    BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
DOCTOR  RAMEAU.         |         A  LAST  LOVE. 
A  WEIRD  GIFT.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  (id. ,  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

OLIPHANT    (MRS.),    NOVELS    BT.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  PRIMROSE  PATH.  |         WHITELADIES. 

THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 


O'REILLY  (HARRINGTON).— LIFE  AMONG  THE  AMERICAN  IN- 
DIANS: Fifty  Years  on  the  Trail.    100  Illusts.  by  P.  Frenzeny.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  (id. 

O'REILLYTMRSO.-PHOjIBE'S  FORTUNES.    Poltlvo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
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OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 

TRICOTRIN. 

STRATHMORE. 

CHANDOS. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE'S 

GAGE. 
UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 
PUCK.       I  IDALIA. 


Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.bds.,  2s.  each 

FOLLE-FARINE.  ' 

A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 
PASCAREL.  |  SIGNA. 
TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 

SHOES. 
IN  A  WINTER  CITY. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


MOTHS.   |    PIPISTRELLO. 

A  VILLAGE  COMMUNE. 

IN   MAREMMA. 

BIMBI.  I      SYRLIN. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES.  |    OTHMAR. 

PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 

GUILDEROY.  I  RUFFINO. 


Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 
BIMBI.    With  Nine  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS,  &c.    With  Sis  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
SANTA  BARBARA.  &c.     Square  8vo,  cloth,  «is. ;  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
TWO  OFFENDERS.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.     Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


pAGE 


(H.  A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THOREAU  :  His  Life  and  Aims.    With  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL   LETTERS.     A  New  Translation,  with  His- 

torical  Introduction  and   Notes  by  T.  M'Crie,  D.D.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

PAUL.— GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.   With  Frontis- 
piece by  Helen  Paterson      Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  <><!.;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  2«. 

PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each; 
LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD. 
WALTER'S  WORD. 
LESS    BLACK    THAN    WE'RE 

PAINTED. 
BY  PROXY.  |  FOR  CASH  ONLY. 
HIGH   SPIRITS. 
UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 
A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2*.  each. 
A  GRAPE   FROM  A  THORN. 
FROM   EXILE.        |      HOLIDAY  TASKS. 
THE  CANON'S  WARD. 
THE   TALK  OF  THE   TOWN. 
GLOW-WORM   TALES. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MIRBRIDGE. 
THE  WORD  AND  THE  WILL. 
THE  BURNT  MILLION. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated 
HUMOROUS  STORIES. 
THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 
THE  FAMILY  SCAPEGRACE. 
MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 
BENTINCK'S  TUTOR. 
A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 
A  COUNTY  FAMILY. 
LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON. 
A  WOMAN'S  VENGEANCE. 
CARLYOK'S  YEAR.! CECIL'S  TRYST. 
MURPHY'S  MASTER. 
AT  HER  MERCY. 
THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE. 


boards,  2s.  each. 

FOUND  DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST. 

A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

MIRK  ABBEY.|  SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWS. 

NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS. 

HALVES. 

FALLEN  FORTUNES. 

WHAT  HE  COST  HER. 

KIT:  A  MEMORY. 

A  PRINCE  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

SUNNY  STORIES. 


Crown  fcvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  lid.  each. 
A  TRYING  PATIENT,  &r.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
IN   PERIL  AND  PRIVATION:    Stories  of  Marine  Adventure.    With  17  Illusts. 
NOTES  FROM   THE   "NEWS."    Crown  8vo,  portrait  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

PENNELL  (H.  CHOLMONDELEY),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,ci.,  2s.  6d.  each. 

PUCK  ON   PEGASUS.     With  Illustrations. 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

THE   MUSES   OF   MAYFAIR.    Vers  de  Societe,  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

PHELPS  (E.  STUART),  WORKS  BY.  Post8vo  Is.  each;  cloth  Is.  6d.each. 
BEYOND  THE  GATES.  |  OLD  MAID'S  PARADISE.  |  BURGLARS  IN  PARADISE. 
JACK  THE  FISHERMAN.    Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  «<<. 

PIRKIS  (C.  L.).  NOVELS  BY. 

TROOPING  WITH  CROWS.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
LADY   LOVELACE.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY.  ~ 

THE  PURSUIVANT  OF  ARMS.  With  Six  Plates,  and  209  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  7s.  «d. 
50NGS  AND  POEMS,  1819-1879,    Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr.  8vo,  cl,,Cs. 
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PLUTARCH'S  "LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.     With  Notes  and  Life 

of  Plutarch  by  J.  and  Wm.   Langhorne.  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  IPs.  6d. 

POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  CHOICE~WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    Intro'.: 
duction  by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Gtl. 
THE   MYSTERY  OF  MARIE   ROGET,   &c.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

PRAED   (MRS.  CAMPBELL),    NOVELS   BY.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2*.  ea.~ 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  STATION.         |         THE  SOUL  OF  COUNTESS  ADRIAN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  '.is.  ftjd.  each. 
OUTLAW  AND  LAWMAKER. |         CHRISTINA  CHARD. [Shortly. 

PRICE  (E.  C),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  Gtl.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
VALENTINA.  |  THE  FOREIGNERS.         |  MRS.  LANCASTER'S  RIVAL. 

GERALD.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

PRINCESS    OLGA.— RADNA.     By  Princess  Olga.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  <>■*. 

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SKY.  With  55  Illusts.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.  With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Night  in  the  Year.  Cr.  8vo,  <*s, 
FAMILIAR  SCIENCE  STUDIES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  IO*.  Gd. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  «*«. 
THE  UNIYERSE  OF  SUNS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  ti*. 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE  WORKERS.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.       

PRYCE.-MISS   MAXWELL'S    AFFECTIONS.      By  Richard  Pryce. 
Frontispiece  by  Hal  Ludlow.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  Gd.  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards..  2-. 

bosson,  Laureaie 


PAMBOSSON. -POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Ram 

of  the  Institute  of  France.    With  numerous  Illusts.    Crown  8vo, 


cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 


RANDOLPH.— AUNT  ABIGAIL  DYKES:   A  Novel.    By  Lt. -Colonel 
George  Randolph,  U.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

READElCHARLES),  NOVELSTTY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s.  Gd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  Gd.— And  a  Cheap 

Popular  Edition  of  Peg  Woffington   and  Christie  Johnstone,  the  two 

Stories  in  One  Volume,  medium  8vo.  Gd. ;  cloth,  Is. 
CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.   Illustrated  by  William  Small.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo.  half-leather,  2s.  {id. 
IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pinwell.— Also  a  Cheap 

Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  portrait  cover,  iiti.  ;  cloth,  Is. 
COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.    Illust  Helen  Paterson. 
THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF  A   THIEF,  &c.     Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.    Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
THE   DOUBLE  MARRIAGE.    Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keene. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene.— Also  a 

Cheap  Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  Gd. ;  cloth,  Is. 
HARD  CASH.     Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 
FOUL  PLAY.    Illustrated  by  George  Du  Maurier. 
PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.    Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 
A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
A  SIMPLETON.    Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 

THE  WANDERING  HEIR.    Illust.  by  H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  C.  Green,  &c. 
A  WOMAN-HATER.     Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldery. 
SINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.     Illustrated  by  P.  Macnab, 
GOOD  STORIES  OF  MEN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.    Illust.  by  E.  A.  Abbey,  ic. 
THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.     Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 
A  PERILOUS  SECRET.     Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
READIANA.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Reade. 
BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  Studies  of  David,  Paul,  &c     Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  la. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.     With  an  Introduction  by  Waltkr  Besant. 

Elzevir  Edition.   4  vols.,  post  8vo,  each  with  Front.,  cl.  ex.,  gilt  top,  14*.  the  set. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  READE.    Crown  8vo,  with  Por- 
trait, buckram,  Gs*.  ;  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  (id. 

RTVES.—  BARBARA  DERING.     By  Amelie   Rives,  Author  of  "  Tha 
Quick  or  the  Dead?  "     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3m.  Gil. ;  postSvo,  illust  bds.,  2s. 
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RIDDELL  (MRS.  J.  H.),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  Od.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  GARDEN  PARTY.       |  WEIRD  STORIES. 

Post  8v0,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  UNINHABITED  HOUSE. 
MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS. 
FAIRY  WATER. 


HER  MOTHER'S  DARLING. 
THE  NUN'S  CURSE. 
IDLE  TALES. 


RIMMER    (ALFRED),    WORKS    BY.      Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6<1.  each. 
OUR  OLD  COUNTRY  TOWNS.     With  55  Illustrations. 
RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.    With  50  Illustrations. 
ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    With  58  Illusts.  by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  &c. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.     By  Daniel  Defoe.     (Major's  Edition.)    With 

37  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.     Post  Svo,  half-bound,  2s. 

ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

WOMEN  ARE   STRANGE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  3s.  6<1. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

ROBINSON    (PHIL),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  «>s.  each! 
THE  POETS'  BIRDS.  I  THE   POETS'  BEASTS. 

THE  POETS  AND  NATURE:  REPTILES,  FISHES,  AND  INSECTS. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.    With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve.     Post  8vo^ cloth  limp,  2s. 

ROLL   OF    BATTLE  ABBEY,  THE  :   A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors 
who  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror.     Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

ROWLEY  (HON.   HUGH),  WORKS  BY.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  e<i.  each. 

PUNIANA:   RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

MORE  PUNIANA.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

RUNCIMAN  (JAMES),  STORIES  BY.     Post  Svo,  bds,,  2*.  ea. ;  cl.,  2*.  (id.  ea. 
SKIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.          I    GRACE   BALMAIGN'S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND   SCHOLARS. J 

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),   BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY! 

Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limn,  2s.  Gil.  ea. 


ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE. 
IN  THE   MIDDLE  WATCH. 
A  VOYAGE  TO   THE  CAPE. 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE   HAMMOCK. 
MYSTERY  OF  THE  "OCEAN  STAR." 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWE. 


Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d.  ea. ;  post  tivo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  ea. ;  cloth  limp.  2s.  <>d.  ea. 
AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY.  |         MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE. 

ALONE  ON  A  WIDE  WIDE  SEA. 
ON  THE   FO'K'SLE   HEAD.    Pest  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
THE  GOOD  SHIP  "MOHOCK."    Two  Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  lOs.  net.  [Shortly 

RUSSELL  (DORA).— A  COUNTRY  SWEETHEART.   Three  Vols., 

crown  8vo,  15s.  net. 

AINT  AUBYN  (ALAN).  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ©d.  each;    post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.    Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Frontispiece. 

THE  JUNIOR  DEAN. |         THE  MASTER  OP  ST.  BENEDICT'S. 

FcaD.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  <»d.  each. 
THE  OLD  MAID'S  SWEETHEART.      |         MODEST  LITTLE  SARA. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
TO  HIS  OWN  MASTER.  |    IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WORLD.    [Shortly. 

SALA  (G.  A.).-GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT.    Post  SvoTbo^ds,  2s. 
SANSON.-SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS  :  Memoirs 

of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  61I. 

SAUNDERS  (JOHN),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2«.  each. 
GUY  WATERMAN.     |    THE   LION  IN  THE  PATH.  |      THE  TWO  DREAMERS. 
BOUND  TO   THE   WHEEL.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 
MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  I    HEART  SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS.  |    SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
GIDEON'S  ROCK.    Crown  Svo,  clofh  extra,  3s.  €d. 
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SCOTLAND  YARD,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  37  Years.  ^  By 
Ex-Chief-Inspector  Cavanagh.    Post  8V9,  illustrated  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  as.  6d. 

SECRET  OUT,  THE  :  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards ;  with  Enter- 
taining  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  "  White  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cremer. 
With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  tt«l. 

SEGUIN  (L.   G.),   WORKS  BY. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY  (OBERAMMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.     With  Map  and  37  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
WALKS  IN  ALGjERS.    With  2  Maps  and  16  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ob. 

SENIOR  (WM.).— BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
SERGEANT  (A.).— DR.  ENDICQTT'S  EXPERIMENT.  2  vols.,  10s.  net. 
SHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN:  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 

_     SPEARE.    With  Illusts.,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.    Cr.  4to,  S».  Od. 

SHARP.-CHILDREN~OF  TO-MORROW:    A  Novel.     By  William 

Sharp.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  

SHELLEY.— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE  OF 

PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY.     Edited,  Prefaced,  and    Annotated  by  R.    Herne 
Shepherd.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  <id.  each. 
POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols. : 
Vol.     I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley's  Corre 
spondence  with  Stockdale;  The  Wandering  Jew;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;   Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c. 
Vol.    II.  Laon  and  Cythna  ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo  ;   Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;   The  Witchof 

Atlas;  Epipsychidion:  Hellas. 
Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 
PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols. : 
Vol.     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ;  Lettersto  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
Vol.    II.  The  Essays;   Letters  from  Abroad;  Translations  and  Fragments,  tdited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a  Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

SHERARDTR.  H.).— IQGUES  :    A   Novel.      Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  «d. 

SHERIDAN  (GENERAL).  —  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF   GENERAL 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  34s. 

SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.    With 

Life  and  Anecdotes.      Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 

Poetry.  Translations,  Speeches  and  Jokes.  10  Illusts.  Cr.8vo,  hf.-bound,  7s.  6d. 
THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.    Post  8vo,  printed 

on  laid  paper  and  half-bound.  as. 
SHERIDAN'S   COMEDIES:   THE  RIVALS    and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthews.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  13s.  6<1. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  includ- 

ing  all  those  in  "Arcadia."    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grqsart,  D.D.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  ISs. 

SIGNBOARDS  :   Their   History.      With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.      By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John   Camden   Hotten 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  iid. 

SIMS  (GEO.  R.),  WORKS  BY.    Post  8vo.  illust.  bds.,  a*,  ea.  cl.limp.as.Cd.ea. 
ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS.  MARY  JANE  MARRIED. 

THE  RING  0'  BELLS.  TALES  OF  TO-DAY. 

MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS.  DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrations. 

TINKLETOP'S  CRIME.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 
ZEPH:  A  Circus  Story,  &c.  I      MY  TWO  WIVES. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  LANDLADY. |      SCENES  FROM  THE  SHOW.   [Shortly 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 
THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:  being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 

Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  George  R.  Sims. 
THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS.  |         DAGONET  DITTIES. 


SISTER   DORA  :   A  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale.     With  Four 

Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4d.;  cloth,  fid. 

SKETCHLEY.— A  MATCH  IN~THE  DARK.     By  Arthur  Sketchley. 

Post  8vo,  illustratLd  boards,  as. 
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SLANG    DICTIONARY    (THE):   Etymological,    Historical,  and   Anec- 

dotal.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

SMITH  (J.   M0YR)7  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ARGOLIS.    With  130  Illusts.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
THE   WOOING  0_F_ TH  J   WATER  WITCH.    Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SOCIETY  lO7Q"ND0N.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

SOCIETY   IN    PARIS  :    The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.     A  Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a  Young  French  Diplomat.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Gs. 

SOMERSET.  —  SONGS    OF^ADIEU.       By    Lord    Henry    Somerset. 

Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  Gs. 

SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY  :  An  Essay  on  the  Belief 

in  the  Existence  of  Devils.     By  T.  A.  Spalding,  LL.B.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),   NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE. 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS,  &c. 
HOODWINKED;     and    THE    SANDY- 
CROFT  MYSTERY. 


THE  GOLDEN   HOOP. 
BACK  TO  LIFE. 
THE  LOUDWATER  TRAGEDY. 
BURGOS  ROMANCE. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  BARREN  TITLE.  |         WIFE  OR  NO  WIFE? 

THE   SANDYCROFT  MYSTERY.     Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

SPENSER   FOR  CHILDREN.      By  M.  H.  Towry.     With  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J.  Morgan.    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

STARRY  HEAVENS  (THE):  A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.  Royal 
i6mo,  cloth  extra,  i3s.  6(1.  

STAUNTON.— THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHESS.     With  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.   By  Howard  Staunton.    Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

STEDMAN    (E.    C),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s.  each. 
VICTORIAN  POETS. |         THE   POETS  OF  AMERICA. 

1STERNDALE.  —  THE    AFGHAN    KNIFE  :    A   Novel.       By   Robert 

Armitage  Sterndale.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  3s. 

STEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  3s.  Gd.  each. 
TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.  Seventh  Edit.  With  a  Frontis. by  Walter  Crane. 
AN  INLAND  VOYAGE.    Fourth  Edition.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  erilt  top,  6s.  each. 
FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.    Sixth  Edition. 
THE  MERRY  MEN.    Third  Edition.        |    UNDERWOODS:  Poems.    Fifth  Edition. 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.    Third  Edition. 

YIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.    Seventh  Edition.      |    BALLADS. 
ACROSS  THE  PLAINS,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 
NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
THE    SUICIDE   CLUB;   and   THE    RAJAH'S    DIAMOND.    (From  New  Arabian 

Nights.)    With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
PRINCE   OTTO.     Sixth  Edition.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
FATHER  DAMIEN:    An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.   Hyde.      Second   Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  hand-made  and  brown  paper,  Is. 

THE  EDINBURGH  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON. 20  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  price  d£13  lOs.  net.  Prospectuses  and  Specimens 
of  this  Edition  (which  is  limited  to  1,000  copies)  maybe  had  from  any  BookseLer. 
The  Vols,  will  appear  at  the  rate  of  one  a  month,  beginning  with  Oct.  i8qi. 

STODDARD.  —  SUMMER  CRUISING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.      By 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6«l. 

STORIES  FROM  FOREIGN  NOVELISTS.    With  Notices  by  Helen  and 

Alice  Zimmern.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

STRANGEMANUSCRIPTTATFOUND  IN  A  COPPER  CYLINDER. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  19  Illusts.  by  Gilbert  Gaul,  5s.  ;  post  8vo,  iliu?t.  bds.,  3w. 

STRANGE  SECRETS.  Told  by  Conan  Doyle,  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Flor- 
ence Marryat,  &c.     Fost  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
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STRUTT'S  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

ENGLAND;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 
meries, Shows,  &c,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
William  Hone.     With  140  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

SWIFT'S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.   With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6d. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  and    A   TALE   OP   A    TUB.      Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT:  A  Study.  ByJ.CHURTON  Collins.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C),  WORKS  BY. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS  0?  A.  C. 
SWINBURNE.     Fcap.  3vo,  6s. 

ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CSASTELARD  :  A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  FIRST  Series.  Crown 
8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  SECOND  Series. 
Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 

POEMS  &  BALLADS.   THIRD  SERIES.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 

SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.    Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

BOTHWELL  :    A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GKORGE  CHAPMAN.  (See  Vol.  II.  of  G.  CHAP- 
MAN'S Works.)    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.    Crown  8vo,  12s. 

ERECHTHEUS  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


A  NOTE  ON  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
SONGS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  SONG.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 
MARY  STUART:    A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  8s. 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE.    Crown  8vo,  9s. 
A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.    Small  4to,  8s. 
A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 
MARINO  FALIERO  :    A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
M'SCELLANIES.     Crown  8vo,  12s. 
LOCRINE  :    A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.    Crown  Svo,  7g. 
THE  SISTERS:    A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
ASTROPHEL,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 
STUDIES  IN  PROSE  AND  POETRY.   Crown  8vo, 
9s. 


SYNTAX'S  (DR.)  THREE  TOURS  :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in 
Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
trations, and  Lite  of  the  Author  by  J .  C.  Hotten.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  (id. 

TAINE'S   HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH   LITERATURE.     Translated  by" 

Henry  Van  Laun.     Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  30s. — Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

TAYLOR'S  (BAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB:  Bur- 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Us. 

TAYLOR  (DR.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),   WORKS   BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  each. 

THE  SAGACITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 

of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.     With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  ioo  Illustrations. 

OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    331  Illustrations. 

THE  PLAYTIME  NATURALIST.     With  366  Illustrations. 

TAYLOR'S  (TOM)  HISTORICAL   DRAMAS.     Containing  "  Clancarty," 
"Jeanne  Dare,"  '"Twixt   Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's  Revenge,'-   "  Arkwright's 
Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passion."     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  (id. 
%*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

TENNYSON   (LORD)  :    A  Biographical  Sketch.      By  H.  J.  Jennings. 

With  a  Photograph-Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (is. — Cheap  Edition,  post  8vo, 
portrait  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  (id. 

THACKERAYANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  (id. 

THAMES.— A   NEW   PICTORIAL  HISTORY    OF    THE    THAMES. 

By  A.  S.Krausse.     With  340  Illustrations     Post  8vo,  ts. ;  cloth,  Is.  (id. 

THIERS.— HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  &  EMPIRE  OF  FRANCE 

UNDER  NAPOLEON.    By  A.  Thiers.    Translated  by  D.  Forbes  Campeell  and 
John  Stebbing.    With  36  Steel  Plates.     12  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each. 

THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  3s.  ea. 
THE  VIOLIN-PLAYER.     |         PROUD  MAISIE. 

CRESSIDA.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.    With  Intro- 

duction  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  48  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  '._■». 

THORNBURY  (WALTER),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  J.   M.  W.   TURNER.     With  Illustra- 
tions in  Colours.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  !_s.  each. 
OLD  STORIES  RE-TQLP.  I    TALES  FOR  THE  MARIAS, 
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TIMBS    (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  Gd.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE  IN  LONDON:  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.     With  42  Illustrations. 

ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impos- 
tures, Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.    48  Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '-it*,  each, 
THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.  I    MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

FRAU  FROHMANN.  |    MARION  FAY.  |    THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  "2a.  each. 
KEPT  IN  THE  DARK.                              I    AMERICAN  SENATOR. 
GOLDEN  LION   OP   GRANPERE.  |    JOHN    CALDIGATE. 

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.).  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  ©d.  each:  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA.    [    MABEL'S  PROGRESS.    |    ANNE  FURNESS. 

TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).— DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  8vo,  must.  bds.,3s. 
TROWBRIDGE.— FARNELL'S  FOLLY:   A  Novel.     By  J.  T.  Trow- 

bridge.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

TYTLER  (C.    C.    FRASER-). -MISTRESS   JUDITH  :    A  Novel.      By 

C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

TYTLER  (SARAH),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE  BRIDE'S  PASS.                               I    BURIED  DIAMONDS. 
LADY  BELL.  I    THE  BLACKBALL  GHOSTS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3s.  each. 


WHAT  SHE   CAME  THROUGH. 
CITOYENNE   JACQUELINE 
SAINT  MUNGO'S  CITY. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 
DISAPPEARED.  |  NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 
THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 


TJNDERHILL.— WALTER  BESANT  :  A  Study.    By  John  Underhill. 

u     With  Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  Irish  linen,  Gs. [Shortly. 

UPWARD.— THE  QUEEN  AGAINST   OWEN.     By  Allen  Upward. 

With  Frontispiece  by  J.  S.  Crompton.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

VASHTI  AND  ESTHER.     By  the  Writer  of  "Belle's"  Letters  in  The 

World.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. _______ 

VILLARI.— A  D0UBLE130ND.     By  Linda  Villari.    Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
VIZETELLY  (E.  A.).— THE  SCORPION  :  A  Romance  oi  Spam.    With 

a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

WALFORD  (EDWARD,  M.A.).  WORKS  BY. 

f  f     WALFORDS  COUNTY  FAMILIES   OF  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM  (1895).    Containing  the  Descent, 

Eirth,    Marriaare,  Education.   &c,   of  12,000  Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses, 

Clubs,  &c.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  grilt,  50s. 
WALFORD' S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1895).    Containing  a  List  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 

Irish  Peers,  &c.    ^mo,  cloth,  Is. 
WALFORDS  SHILLING  BARONETAGE   (1895).    Containing-  a  List  of  the  Baronets  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices.  Addresses,  &c.    32nio,  cloth,  Is. 
WALFORDS    SHILLING    KNIGHTAGE   (1S95).    Containing  a  List  of  the  Knights  of  the   United 

Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices.  Addresses,  &c.    q2mo,  cloth,  Is. 
WALFORDS  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1895).    Containing  a  List  of  all  the  Members  of  the 

New  Parliament,  their  Addresses.  Clubs,  &c.     32mo,  cloth,  Is. 
WALFORDS  COMPLETE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND' HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

(1895)      Royal  32mo,  cloth,  gilt  edg-es^s. [Shortly. 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

WALT  "WHITMAN,    POEMS     BY.       Edited,    with    Introduction,   by 
William  M.Rossetti.  With  Portrait.  Cr.8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6s. 

WALTON    AND    COTTON'S    COMPLETE    ANGLER;    or,  The  Con- 

templative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7a.  6d. 

WARD  (HERBERT),  WORKS  BY. 

FIVE  YEARS  WITH  THE  CONGO  CANNIBALS.  With  92  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  Victor  Perard,  and  W.  B.  Davis.   Third  ed.    Roy.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  14s. 

MY  LIFE  WITH  STANLEY'S  REAR  GUARD.  With  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller. 
F.R.G.S,    Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  <Srt, 
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WARNER.— A    ROUNDABOUT    JOURNEY.      BjTCharles  DuDliy 

Warner.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WARRANT   TO    EXECUTE    CHARLES   I.     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59 

Signatures  and  Seals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in.  Ly  14  in.     2s. 
WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE   MARY   QUEEN   OF   SCOTS.    A  Facsimile,  including 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal,     2s. 

WASSERMANN  (LILLIAS),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  DAFFODILS.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  CARABAS.     By  Aaron  Watson  and  Lillias  Wassermann 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


WEATHER,    HOW   TO  FORETELL  THE,   WITH   POCKET  SPEC- 
TROSCOPE.   By  F.  W.  Cory.     With  10  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

WESTALL  (William). ^TRUST-MONEY.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

WHIST.— HOW  TO  PLAY  SOLO  WHTST;      By  Abraham  STwIZks 

and  Charles  F.  Pardon.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

WHITE.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.     By  Gilbert 

White,  M.A.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU,  F.R.A.S.),  WORKS  BYi 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gil. 
A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.    With  Musts.     Cr.  8vo,  clcth  limp,  2s.  «d. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 
A  VINDICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY.     With  Portrait  and   over  40  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

WILLIAMSON  (MRS.  F.  H.).-A  CHILD  WIDOW.  Hpost  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.  With  259  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
LEISURE-TIME    STUDIES.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.     With  numerous  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts.  Cr.8vo,  ls.jcl.,  ls.Sd. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.  With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

WINTER    (J.    S.),    STORIES   BY.      Post  8vo,   illustrated   boards,  2s.  each; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

CAVALRY  LIFE.  |  REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 

A  SOLDIER'S  CHILDREN.  With  34  Illustrations  byE.  G.Thomson  and  E.  Stuart 
Hardy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

WISSMANN.— MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH    EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA.    By  Hermann  von  Wissmann.     With  92  Illusts.     Demy  8vo,  16». 

WOOD.— SABINA  :   A  Novel.     By  Lady  Wood.     Post  8vo,  boards72sT 

WOOD  (H.  F.),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY.    Post  8vo.  boards.  2s.  each. 
PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.    I    ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 


WOOLLEY.— RACHEL  ARMSTRONG  ;   or,   Love  and  Theology.     By 
Celia  Parker  Woolley.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

WRIGHT   (THOMAS),    WORKS   BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each." 

CARICATURE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.    With  4oo  Caricatures,  Squibs,  &c. 

HISTORY    OF    CARICATURE  AND    OF    THE    GROTESQUE  IN  ART,  LITERA- 

TURE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.     Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairhqlt,  F.S.A. 

WYNMAN MY  FLIRTATIONS.     By  Margaret  Wynman.    With  13 

Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

VATES    (EDMUND),  NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
x    LAND  AT  LAST.  |         THE  FORLORN  HOPE.     |      CASTAWAY. 

70LA  (EMILE),  NOVELS  BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

^    THE  DOWNFALL.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 
THE  DREAM.    Translated  by  Eliza  Chase.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Jeanniot. 
DOCTOR  PASCAL.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.     With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
MONEY.    Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 
LOURDES.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly. 

EMILE   ZOLA:    A  Biography:    By  R.  H.  Sherard.    With  Portraits,  Illustrations, 
and  Facsimile  Letter,    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
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LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED   IN  SERIES. 

***  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-25. 


THE  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY. 

A  Journey  Round  My  Boom.   By  Xavier 

DE  MAISTRE. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.    By  W.  D.  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times." 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 
"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 

Poetical  Ingenuities.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec, 

W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    First  Series. 

W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    Second  Series. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 

Animals  and  Masters.   By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  J.  Jennings. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table. 

Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 

Little  Essays:  from  Lamb's  Letters. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Gel.  per  Volume. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.   Jacob  Larwood. 
Jeux  d'Ssprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselyes.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  &  Players.    By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and'Yirginia.  W.H.Mallock. 
New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Muses  of  Mayfair.    Ed.  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoreau :  His  Life  &  Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.   By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  Wm.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book. 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 
Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the  Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett's  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Jesse's  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 
Leigh    Hunt's    Tale    for    a    Chimney 

Corner. 
Mallory's  Mort  d'Arthur:  Selections. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 
Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  &  Reflections. 


THE  WANDERER'S  LIBRARY 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia.     By  Julius 

Beerbohm.    Illustrated.- 
Camp  Notes.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.    By 

G.  Daniel.    Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Circus  Life.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.    Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 

Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.   By  James  Greenwood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

i 

Wilds  of  London.     James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Chev.  Hesse-Wartegg.  22  Illusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
The  Genial  Showman.  ByE.P.  Hingston. 
Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas. 
By  C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    Bret  Harte. 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Bret  Harte. 
Snow-bound  at  Eagle's.  By  Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    ByR.  E.  Francillon, 
Sentenced !    By  Somerville  Gibney. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  L.Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's    Diamonds.      By 

Iulian  Hawthorne. 
Niagara  Spray.    By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.    By 

Charles  James. 
Garden  that  Paid  Rent.    Tom  Jerrold. 
Cut  by  the  Mess.    By  Arthur  Keyser. 
Teresa  Itasca.    By  A.  MacAlpine. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.   J.  H.  McCarthy. 
Doom!    By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
Dolly.     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 


Lily  Lass.    Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    By  W.  Minto. 
Notes  from  the  "News."    ByjAs.  Payn„ 
Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  C.  L.  Pirkis. 
Bible  Characters.    By  Charles  Reade. 
Rogues.    By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims 
Sandycroft  Mystery.    T.  W.  Speight. 
Hoodwinked.    By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Father  Damien.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
A  Double  Bond.     By  Linda  Villari. 
My  Life  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.  By 
Herbert  Ward. 


HANDY    NOVELS.      Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.  A.St.  Aubyn   I   Taken  from  the  Enemy.    H.  Newbolt. 
Modest  Little   Sara.     Alan  St.  Aubyn.    |   A  Lost  Soul.    By  W.  L.  Alden. 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  M.E.Coleridge.  |  Dr.  Palliser's  Patient.  Grant  Allen, 
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Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare.    By  W.  S.  Landor. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. 


Printed  onjaid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2s.  Gal.  each. 
Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Reade. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Peg  Woffington.    By  Charles  Reade. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.    Post  8v0 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Illust.  G.  Cruikshank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

With  8^  Illustrations. 
The  Barber's  Chair,  &c.  By  D.  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy.     By  Brillat-Savarin. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.    By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Ed.  E.  Ollier. 


printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  2s.  each. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  &c.    By  Dean  Swift. 

Plays.   By  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    J.  Larwood. 

Thomson'3  Seasons.    Illustrated. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Tabl8 
and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table.    By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels, many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

By  HALL   CAIIVE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I  The  Deemster. 
A  £  on  of  Hagar.  | 

By  MACLAREN  COBB41V. 
The  Red  Sultan.  |  The  Burden  of  Isabel. 

UIOBT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 


By  F.  Jtt.  ALLEN. 
Green  as  Grass. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Philistia. 
Babylon. 
Strange  Stories. 
Beckoning  Hand. 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 
For  Maimie'g  Sake, 
The  Devil's  Die. 


This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Great  Taboo. 
Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
Blood  Royal. 
Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Ivan    Greets    Master- 
piece. 
The  Scallywag. 


By  EDWIN  L.  ARNOLD. 

Phra  the  Phoenician. 

The  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 


By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 

To  his  Own  Master'. 
In    the    Pace    of    the 
World. 


A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
Master  of  St. Benedict's 


By  Bcv.  S.  BAKING  GOULD, 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  ROBERT    BAKR. 

In  a  Steamer  Chair.        |  From  Whose  Bourne. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 

The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets. 

By  "BELLE." 
Vashti  and  Esther. 

By  W.  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
Ready-MoneyMortiboy. 


My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
This  Soa  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 

By  WALTE 

All   Sorts   and    Condi- 
tions of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Herr  Paulus. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  World  Went  Very 
I     Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Dorothy  Forster. 

By  ROBERT 

Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

Matt. 

A  Child  of  Nature. 

Heir  of  Linne. 

The      Martyrdom      of 

Madeline. 
God  and  the  Man. 


With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in   Trafalgar  s 

Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the 

Fleet. 

R  BESANT. 

Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 
St.  Katherine's  by  the 

Tower. 
Verbena  Camellia.  Ste- 

phanotis. 
In  Deacon's  Orders. 

BUCHANAN. 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
Rad  and  White  Heather. 


Transmigration. 
Blacksmith  *  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 


From  Midnight  to  Mid- 
night. 
You  Play  me  False. 


By  WILKIE    COLLINS. 
Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"  I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Quesn  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 
The  New  Magdalen. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  E.  II.  COOPER. 

Geoffory  Hamilton. 

By  V.  CECIL    COTES. 

Two  Girls  on  a  Barge. 

By  C.    EGBERT   CJBADDOCli, 

His  Vanished  Star. 

By  MATT    CRIM. 
Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 


By  B.  M. 

Diana  Barrington. 

Proper  Pride. 

A  Family  Likeness. 


CROKER. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
"To  Let." 


By  WILLIAM    CYPLES. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPMONSE    DA  UDET. 

The  Evangelist  ;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

Ky  II.   COLEMAN   DAVIDSON. 

Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters. 

By  EKASMUS    DAWSON. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  .TAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

•By  J.  LEITH   DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  DItK  DONOVAN. 

Tracked  to  Doom.  |  Man  from  Manchester. 

By  A.  CONAN    DOiLE. 

The  Firm  of  Glrdleatone. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWAKDE9. 

Archie  Lovell. 

By  G.  MANV1LLE   FJE NN. 

The  New  Mistress.  I  Witness  to  the  Deed. 

The  Tiger  Lily.  |  The  White  Virgin. 


By  PEKCY 

Fatal  Zero. 


FITZGERALD. 


By  «.  E.  FBAIVCILLON. 


King  or  Knave  ? 

Ropss  of  Sand. 

Jack  Doyle's  Daughter. 


Queen  Cophetua. 
One  by  One. 
A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 
A  Real  Queen. 

Pref.bySirBARTLE  FREBE. 

Fandurang  Hari. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  PAUL   GAULOT. 

The  Red  Shirts. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBOIV. 

Robin  Gray.  I  Of  High  Degree. 

Loving  a  Dream.  I  The     Flower     of    the 

The  Golden  Shaft.  |     Forest. 

By  E.  GLANVILLE. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  I  The  Fos3icker. 

A  Fair  Colonist.  | 

Bt  E.  JT.  GOODMAN. 

The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  (1ECIL  GBIFFITH. 

Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  SYDNEY  GRMDY. 

The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  THOMAS   HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET    HARTE. 


A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 

Sally  Dows. 

A  Ward  of  the  Golden 

Gate. 
A    Sappho    of    Green 

Springs. 


Colonel     Starbottle's 

Client. 
Susy. 
A    Protegee    of    Jack 

Hamlin's. 
Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's. 


By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool. 


Beatrix  Randolph. 

David  Poindexter's  Dis- 
appearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the 
Camera. 


By  Sir  A.  KELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  I.  HENDERSON. 

Agatha  Page. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

Rujub  the  Juggler.         |  Dorothy's  Double. 

By  JOHN  HILL. 

The  Common  Ancestor. 

By  Mrs.  HCIVGEBFOBD. 

Lady  Verner's  Flight.  J  The  Red-House  Mystery. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED    HUNT. 

The  Leaden  Gasket.        I  Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.         |  Mrs.  Juliet. 

By  R.  ASHE    KING, 

A  Drawn  Game. 

,'  Ths  Wearing  of  the  Green."  — 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 
By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Patricia  Kemball. 

Under  which  Lord  7 

"  My  Love  I " 

lone. 

Paston  Carew. 


Sowing  the  Wind. 
The  Atonement  of  Leam 

Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
The  One  Too  Many. 


By  H.  W.  LUCY. 


Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN 

A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


McCarthy. 

Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
Red  Diamonds. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Dictator. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 


By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AGNES   MACDONELL. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 

By  BERTRAM    MITFORD. 


The  King's  Assegai. 
Renshaw        Fanning'* 
Quest. 


The  Gun-Runner. 
The    Luck    of   Gerard 
Ridgeley. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat. 
Coals  of  Fire. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Val  Strange. 
Hearts. 

A  Model  Father. 
Time's  Revenges. 

By  MURRAY 

The  Bishops'  Bible. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 


By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea, 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
BobMartin's  Little  Girl. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 

&  HERMAN. 

Paul  Jones's  Alias. 


By  HUME   NISBET. 
"  BaU  Up  !  " 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Saint  Ann's. 


By  G 

A  Weird  Gift. 

By 

Held  in. Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil     Castlemaine' 

Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa. 

Princess  Napraxine. 
Ariadne. 


.   ©IINET. 

OUIDA. 

Two     Little     Wooden 

Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Rnmno. 
Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Bimbi. 
Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
Othmar. 
In  Maremma. 
Byrltn.        1  Guilderoy 
Santa  Barbara. 


By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 


By  JAME 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Less  Black  than  We're 

Painted. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  %  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The    Mystery   of  Mlr- 

bridge. 
The  Canon's  Ward, 
Walter's  Word. 
By  Proxy. 


S  PA1TV. 

High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof 
From  Exile. 
Glow-worm  Ta!es. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
For  Cash  Only. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the  WiU. 
Bunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Patient. 


CHATTO    8c   WINDUS,    214,    PICCADILLY. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBEJiL    PBAED. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  |  Christina  Chard. 

By  JE.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  |  Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

The  Foreigners.  | 

By  RICH  ABB  PRYCE. 

Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 


By  CI1AKL 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 

Mend. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love   Me  Little,  Love 

Me  Long. 
The   Cloister  and   the 

Hearth. 
The    Course    of    True 

Love. 
The  Autobiography  of 

a  Thief. 
Put    Yourself   in    His 

Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Jilt. 

By  Mrs.  J.  IB.  RIBBELL. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  I  Weird  Stories. 
Garden  Party.  | 

By  AMELIE   E1VES. 
Barbara  Bering. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 


ES  REABE. 

Singleheart  andDoubl9- 

face. 
Good    Stories   of    Men 

and  other  Animals. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Woffington. 
Christie  Jonnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
Readia.na. 


Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 

By  JOHN 
Guy  Waterman. 
Pound  to  the  Wheel. 

By  KATHARINE  SAUNBERS. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth     Heart  Salvage. 
Gideon's  Rock.  Sebastian. 

The  High  Mills. 


I  Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide 
I      Sea. 

SAUNDERS. 
I  The  Two  Dreamers. 
I  The  Lion  in  the  Path. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

By  HAWLEY   SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 


By  T.  W. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 


SPEIGHT. 


By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA   THOMAS. 

Proud  Maisie.  |  The  Violin-Player. 

Rj  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


Frau  Frohmann. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 
Marion  Fay. 


The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Fa- 
mily. 


By  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 

Like   Ships  upon   the  I  Anne  Furness. 
Sea.  J  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 
The  American  Claimant.  I  Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 
The£l,000,000Bank-note.  |  Pudd'nhead  Wilson. 

By  C.  C.  ERASE R-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

The  Bride's  Pass.  I  Lady  Bell. 

Buried  Diamonds.  |  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Queen  against  Owen. 

By  E.  A,  VIZETELL1T. 
The  Scorpion. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 

A  Soldier's  Children. 

By  MARGARET  WYNMAN. 
My  Flirtations. 

By  E.  ZOLA. 

The  Downfall.  I  Dr.  Pascal. 

The  Dream.  |  Money.       |     Lourdes. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 


By  ARTE M  US   WARD. 

Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confidences. 

By  MARY  ALBERT. 
Brooke  Finchley's  Daughter. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDEB. 

Maid,  Wife  or  Widow  ?   |  Valerie's  Fate. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Strange  Stories. 

Philistia. 

Babylon. 

The  Devil's  Die. 

This  Mortal  Coil. 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 


Blood  Royal. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 
The  Great  Taboo. 
Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
The  Duchess  of  fowys 
land. 


By   E.   LESTER   ARNOLD. 
Phra  the  Phoenician. 

By  ALAN  ST.AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.       I  The  Master  of  St.  Bene- 
The  Junior  Dean.  |      diet's. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOVLD, 

Red  Spider.  I  Eve. 


By  FRANK 
Fettered  for  Life. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
Bstween  Life  &  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassou 

lich. 
Folly  Morrison. 
Lieut.  Barnabas. 

SI1ELSLEY 
Grantley  Grange. 

By  WALTE 

Dorothy  Forster. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

Uncle  Jack. 

Herr  Paulus. 

All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men. 

The  Captains'  Room. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 

The  World  Went  Very 
Well  Then. 


BARRETT. 
Honest  Davie. 
A  Prodigal's  Progress. 
Found  Guilty. 
A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John   Ford ;    and    His 
Helpmate. 

BEAUCIIAMP. 


R   BE  S  A  NT. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 
The  Holy  Rose. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
St.  Katherine'3  by  the 

Tower. 
Verbena  Camellia  Sts- 

phanotis 


By  W.  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 


This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 


The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
Ready- Money  Mortiboy 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
•Twaa     in     Trafalgar's 

Bay. 
The    Chaplain    of   the 

Fleet. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

ISy  AMBROSE  BIEI4CE. 
In  the  Midst  of  Life. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYIE. 

Camp  Notes.  I  Chronicles  of  No-man's 

Savage  Life.  |      Land. 

By  BRET    HARTE. 


Californian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Ccnroy. 
The   Luck  of   Koaring 
Camp. 

By  HAROLD 

Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT 
Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Mastsr  of  the  Mine 

By  BIAS,!, 


An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

Flip. 

Maruja. 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

BRYDGE8. 

BUCHANAN. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 
deline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 

CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I  The  Deemster. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.  | 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince." 
By  Mrs.  LOVEIT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  AUSTIN   CLARE. 

For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killei  his  Wife. 

By  MAfLAKEN   COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  ALLSTON   COLLINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

MOST.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 


Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Mid- 
night. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar 
Frances. 


By  WILK1E    COLLINS. 


Armadale. 

After  Dark. 

No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 


My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Kobe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No!" 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


A  Kogue's  Life. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 

Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  |  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By    C.  EGBERT    CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  MATT    CRIM. 

Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 


Pretty  Miss  Nevill. 
Diana  Barrington. 
"To  Let." 


Bird  of  Passage. 

Proper  Pride. 

A  Family  Likeness. 

CITLES. 


By  W. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE    UACDET. 

The  Evangelist ;  or,  Pout  Salvation. 

By  ERASMUS  DAWSON. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  JAMES  BE   MILLE. 

A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  LEITI1   DEBWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.         |  Circe's  Lovers. 

By  CHARLES   DICKENS. 

Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Oliver  Twist. 

Pickwick  Papers.  |  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 


The  Man-Hunter. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Caught  at  Last  I 
Wanted ! 
Who    Poisoned    Hetty 

Duncan  ? 
Man  from  Manchester. 


A  Detective's  Triumphs 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Re- 
ceived. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Link  by  Link 
Suspicion  Aroused. 


By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.        |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.  |  Kitty. 

By  EDW.  EGGLESTON. 

Roxy. 

By  G.   MANVILLE    FENN. 
The  New  Mistress. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Bella  Donna.  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

Never  Forgotten.  Seventy  -  five    Brooke 

Polly.  Street. 

Fatal  Zero.  The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

By  T>.  FITZGERALD  and  others. 
Strange  Secrets. 

ALBANY    DE    FONBLANOJJE. 

Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


Olympia. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen. 

By  HAROLD 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife. 


Queen  Cophetua. 
King  or  Knave  ? 
Romances  of  the  Law. 


FREDERICK. 

|  The  Lawton  Girl. 

Pret.  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 

Pandurang  Hari. 

By  MAIN  FRISWELL. 

One  of  Two. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 

A  Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CHARLES   GIBBON. 


Robin  Gray. 
Fancy  Free. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the  World 

Say? 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

By  WILLIAM 


Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
James  Duke. 


In  Honour  Bound. 
Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 

GILBERT. 

of    the 


The     Wizard 
Mountain. 

GLANVILEE. 

The  Fossicker. 

GKEVILLE. 

Nikanor. 

GRIFFITH. 


By  ERNEST 

The  Lost  Heiress. 

By  HENRY 

A  Noble  Woman. 

By   CECIL 
Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  JOHN  IIABBERTON. 

Brueton's  Bayou.     |  Country  Luck 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 

Every-day  Papers. 

By  Lady  DUFFUS   HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 


CHATTO    &   WINDUS,   214,    PICCADILLY. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

tinder  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  Ji  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 

The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Fortune's  Fool. 

Miss  Cadogna. 

Sebastian  Strode. 

Bust. 


Beatrix  Randolph. 

Love — or  a  Name. 

David  Poindexter's  Dis- 
appearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the 
Camera. 


By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

Iran  de  Biron. 

By    HENRY    HERMAN. 

A  Leading  Lady. 

By  HEABON  HILL. 

Zambra  the  Detective. 

By  JOHN  HILL. 

Treason  Felony. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL   HOEY. 

The  Lover's  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE  ROOFER. 

The  House  of  Eaby. 

By  TIGHE    HOPKINS. 
Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGGRFORO. 

A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 
In  Durance  Vile. 
Marvel. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 


A  Mental  Struggle. 
A  Modern  Circe. 


Self-Condemned. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 

INGELOW. 


JAMESON. 


Thornicrofts  Model. 
That  Other  Person. 

By  JEAN 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

By    WM. 

My  Dead  Self. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen.  |  Queen  of  Connaught 

By  MARK.  KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE    KING. 
A  Drawn  Game.  Passion's  Slave. 

"  The  Wearing  of  the    Bell  Barry. 
Green." 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 
The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  LYNN   LINTON. 


The  Atonement  of  Learn 

Dundas. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The      Rebel      of      the 

Family. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 

XV.  LUCY. 


Patricia  Kemball. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
Paston  Carew. 
'•  My  Love  I  " 
lone. 

By  HENRY 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 

By  HUGH  HIAOCOLL. 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

By  AGNES  MACBONELL. 
Quaker  Cousin3. 

KATHARINE    S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  I  Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  II.  MALLOCK. 
A  Romance  of  the  Nino-  I  The  New  Republic, 
teenth  Century.  1 


McCarthy. 

Camiola. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  FLORENCE    MARRYAT. 

Open  !  Sesame  I  I  A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oata. 

Fighting  the  Air.  |  Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  LEONARD   MERRICK. 

The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  MIBOLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.  |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOLES  WORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUBBOCK. 


From  the  Bosom  of  the 
Deep. 


Stories  Weird  and  Won 

derful. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 

By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  I  The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.  | 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A  Model  Father, 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Val  Strange. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World 

By  HENRY 

A  Game  of  Bluff.  | 

By  HUME 

"  Bail  Up  1  "  | 


Cynic  Fortune. 
A  Life's  Atonement. , 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob     Martin's     Little 
Girl. 

MURRAY. 

A  Song  of  Sixpence. 
NISBET. 
Dr.Bernard  St. Vincent. 


By  ALICE   O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen.  |  Chance  ?  or  Fate  ? 

By  GEORGES  OIINET. 
Dr.  Rameau.  I  A  Weird  Gift. 

A  Last  Love.  | 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies.  I  The  Greatest  Heiress  in 

The  Primrose  Path.  |     England. 

By  Mrs.  ROBERT  O'REiLLS. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes^ 

By  O  UFO  A. 

Wooden 


Held  in  Bondage 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 
Idalia. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil  Castlemaine'sGage 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa. 

Princess  Napraxine. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
MARGARET 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  C.  L.  PIRKIS. 
Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED, 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  I  Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

The  Foreigners.  |  Gerald. 

By  KECIIARO    1'RYCE. 

Miss  Maxwell's  Affection. 


Two      Little 

Shoes. 
Moths. 
Bimbi. 
Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Wanda. 
Othmar. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Guilderoy. 
Ruffino. 
Syrlin. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Ouida's    Wisdom,    Wit, 

and  Pathos. 

AGNES  PAUL. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  CHATTO  &  WINDUS 


TwoShilmng  Novels — continued. 


By  JAME 

Bentlnck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Hunorous  Stories. 

£200  Reward. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon's  Year. 

From  Exile. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 


8  PAYN. 

Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
Sunny  Stories. 
Lost  Sir  Massmgberd. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Less  Black  than  We're 

Painted. 
Some  Private  Views. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
The   Mystery  of   Mir- 

bridge. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 


By  C5IARI, 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 

Mend. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Put    Yourself   in    His 

Place. 
Love  Me   Little,  Love 

Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and    the 

Hearth. 
The    Course    of    True 

Love. 
The  Jilt. 
The  Autobiography  of  i 

a  Thief.  I 

By  Mrs.  J.  IS 

Weird  Stories. 
Fairy  Water. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's 
Garden  Party. 


ES  BEAOE. 


By  amelie  bsves. 

Barbara  Dering. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange.      |  The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAMES  RUNCIJIAN. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 


Joan  Merryweather. 
Tie  High  Mills. 
Heart  Salvage. 


Sebastian. 
Margaret 
beth. 


By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
M»ry  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To  day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 


A  TerribleTemptation. 

Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

Hard  Cash. 

Singleheart  and  Double- 
face. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and 
other  Animals. 

Peg  Wellington. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

A  Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A  Woman -Hater. 

.  RIDDELL. 

The  Uninhabited  House 
The  Mystery  in  Palace 

Gardens. 
The  Nun's  Curse. 
Idle  Tales. 


The  Romance  of  Jenny 

Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide 

Sea. 


Round  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Ham- 
mock. 

The  Mystery  of  the 
"Ocean  Star." 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Guy  Waterman.  I  The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers.        | 

By  KATHARINE   S  A  PIVDER §. 


and    Eliza- 


Tinkletop's  Crime. 

Zeph. 

My  Two  Wives. 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 

Scenes  from  the  Show. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 

A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  HAWLEt  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron 

Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 


By  Devious  Ways. 
Back  to  Life. 
The  LoudwaterT:  agedy. 
Burgos  Romance. 


By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  LOUIS    STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.     |  Prince  Otto. 

By  BERTHA   THOMAS. 
Cressida.  I  The  Violin- Player. 

Proud  Maisie. 


By  WALTER 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 


TIIORNBURY. 

|  Old  Stories  Retold. 

T.  ADOLPHU8  TROLLOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 

Like    Ships    upon   the  I  Anne  Furness. 
Sea.  I  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


The  Ameiican  Senator. 
Mr.     Scarborough's 

Family. 
The     Golden    Lion    of 

Granpere. 


Frau  Frchmann. 
Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
John  Caldigate. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell's  Folly. 

By  IVAN  TURGEN1EFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the     Stolen  White  Elephant. 


Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The    Prince    and    the 

Pauper. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court 

of  King  Arthur. 


Continent. 
The  Gilded  Age. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
MarkTwain's  Sketches. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 


The  Bride's  Pass. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
St.  Mungo's  City. 
Lady  Bell. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Disappeared. 

By    AARON    WATSON    nnd 
LILLSAS  WASSERMANN. 
Tie  Marquis  of  Ca,ras>as. 


The  Huguenot  Family. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 
What  SheCaineThrough 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Jaquelinc. 


WE STALL 


By   WILLIAM 
Trust-Money. 

By  Mrs.  F.  H.  "WILLIAMSON. 
A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.  |  Regimental  Legends. 

By  II.  F.  WOOD. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

By  Lady  WOOD. 

Sabina. 

CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 

Rachel  Armstrong  ;  or,  I.ove  and  Theology. 

By  EDMUND   YATES. 
The  Fox-lorn  Hope.  I  Castaway. 

Land  at  Last. 


OGDEN,   SMALE   AND   CO,  LIMITED,   PRINTERS,   GREAT   SAFFRON    HILL,   B.C. 


ESTABLISHED   1851. 

BIRKBECK    BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS, 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,   on  CURRENT   ACCOUNTS,   on    the    minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift,  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  on 
deposit,  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK     BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  for  Two  Guineas  per  Month. 

BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD   LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW  TO   PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  Five  Shillings 

per  Month. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS    RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

OSBORNE,    BAUER    and    CHEESEMAN'S 

CK SERRATED     SPECIALTIES. 

IT  SOFTENS  &  IMPROVES 

THE   HANDS, 
FACE  AND  SKIN 

GENERALLY. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and 
Stores,  in  Metallic  Tubes, 
6d.  and  Is,  Sample,  post 
free,  for  6  or  12  Stamps 

from  the  Sole  Manufacturers. 


Prevent  CHAPS  and  Roughness  of  the  Skin  by  using 

"GJL.YMJEI-.      SOA IV' 

(Registered.) 

A  refined  and  delicately  perfumed  Toilet  Soap,  possessing  all  the  properties  of 
the  world  renowned  and  celebrated  "  Glycerine  and  Honey  Jelly."  Admitted  to 
be  the  leading  preparation  for  softening  and  improving  the  Skin  of  old  and  young. 

Useful  in  all  seasons.  a 

Price  6d.  per  Tablet,  or  Three  Tablets  in  Box,  Is.  6d.,  post  free  on  receipt  of  stamps. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Perfumers  and  Stores.    Prepared  only  by 

OSBORNE,  BAUER  &  CHEESEMAN,  Perfumers  to  the  Queen, 

Sole  Proprietors  of  "The  Incomparable  Smelling;  Salts"  (as  supplied  to  the 
Quren),  "Baby's  Soap,"  specially  prepared  for  Children  or  Adults  with  Tender 
bkin,  6d.,  "  Bauer's  Head  (and  Bath)  Soap,"  "  Nafatha  Soap  "  for  Tender  Feet,  &c. 

19,  GOLDEN  SQUARE,   REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

I  TTI"1/(1 


Awarded  Six  Gold  and  Prize  Medals,  1884,  the  only 
Year  we  have  Exhibited. 


LORIMER'S 

LORIMER'S  COCA  WINE. 

For  Drowsiness,  Hunger,  Fatigue,  Exhaustion,  Nervous  Disorders,  Indiges- 
tion, Debility,  and  all  who  feel  below  par. 

A  Retired  Aged  Gentleman  writes—"  I  was  led  to  try  Lorimer's  Coca  Wine,  and 
the  effect  was  simply  marvellous.  My  pulse  rose  to  its  old  rate  of  64,  in  a  few  days 
my  appetite  returned,  and  I  have  not  known  fatigue  since,  though  out  in  my  garden 
seven  or  eight  hours  every  day.  In  fact,  I  am  stronger  now  than  I  have  been  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  the  blessing  I  feel  it.  .  ,  no  tongue  can  tell,  My  Whole 
frame  thrills  with  gratitude."* 

The  original  letter  may  be  seen  at  our  office,  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish 
the  writer's  name. 

Invaluable,  alike  fop  the  Robust  or  Invalids. 

HOUSEHOLD 

PARRISH'S 

GOLD  MEDAL  CHEMICAL  FOOD. 

CAUTION.— The  only  Chemical  Food  officially  recognised  as  "  ParriSh'S  "  by  a 
jury  of  Medical  Experts  is  "  Parrish's  GOLD  MEDAL  Chemical  Food."  The  pro- 
pi  ietors  would  respectfully  ask  the  public  to  refuse  all  substitutes  and  highly-injurl"* 
ous  imitations,  and  to  see  their  name  is  on  the  label. 

COMFORTS 

LORIMERS 

COMPOUND    SYRUP  OF  THE    HYPOPHOSPHITE 

Recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession  throughout  the  World  for  its 
Vitalising  and  Strengthening  Powers. 

"  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  February  26th,  1887. 
"  For  two  months  I  have  been  suffering  from  SCIATICA,  the  result  of  overwork, 
Over  worry  and  exposure,  and  for  some  time  was  so  bad  as  to  be  unable  to  put  foot 
to  ground.         .    .     I  consider  myself  almost  entirely  indebted  to  your  Syr. 
Bypophosph.  Co.  for  the  rapidity  of  my  convalescence.    Yours  faithfully, 

,  M.B.,  CM." 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE. 


Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  :—^ 

LORIMER  &  CO.,  Britannia  Row,  London,  N. 


$ft.  X  i.  A  A  A.  X^JLX  i,  iW   AUAAlAiAAiiiiUJiA^"  V^^t^.^^.  A  ^ 


QP17PT  A  T  TTTT7  Q    ^en*  Abroad  by  Parcels  Post  at  Current  Rates, 
FROM  THE  LABORATORY  OF 

THOMAS     JACKSON, 

J     Strangeways,   MANCHESTER,    [ibm. 


Series 
lota 


JACKSON'S  BENZINE  RECT. 

**         At  6d.,  Is.  and  2s.  6d. ;  by  Parcels  Post,  3d.  extra. 
For  taking  out  Grease,  Oil,  Paint,  &c,  from  all  absorbent  fabrics.     Dress  or 
Drapery,  Kids,  Books  and  Manuscript  it  cleans  with  equal  success. 


AT  THE 


WORLD'S   FAIR,   CHICAGO,   1893. 


XI. Xli. XI. 

PRINCE 
ALBERT'S 
CACHOUX. 


Price  SIXPENCE. 

by  Inland 

Post 

SEVENPENCE. 


Dainty  Morsels  in  the  form  of  Tiny  Silver  Bullets,  which 
dissolve  in  the  mouth  and  surrender  to  the  breath  their 
hidden  fragrance. 

\   JACKSON'S  Chinese  Diamond  CEMENT. 

**  At  6d.  and  Is. ;  by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 

For  Mending  every  article  of  Ornament  or  Furniture,  Glass,  China, 
Earthenware  and  What  Not. 


JACKSON'S    RUSMA. 


At  Is. ;  by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 


For  Removal  of  Hair  from  the  Arms,  Neck  or  Face,  without  the  use  of  the  razor, 
as  well  as  Sunburn  or  Tan  from  the  Skin. 

Sold  by  the  Principal  Druggists  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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WENTY  HIGHEST  AWARDS. 
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SOAP    MAKERS 

Special  appointment 


TO  HER 


ejyjvS 


MAJESTY 


HE  QUEEN 


AND 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE 


W 


PRINCE  of  WALES. 

E.  EVAKS,  ENGRAVER  fc  PRiNTEH,  RACQUET  CT.,  FLEET  ST.,  UONEON,  S.C. 


